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African Adventure—‘The Builder of the Dam,” by William Heyliger 


Price 20 Cents $2.00 a Year 
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EDWIN J. MANLEY 


Head coach University of Illinois Swimming Teams, 
winners of many Western Conference water polo, water 
basketball and swimming championships. Member of 
1912 National A. A. U. championship swimming and 
water polo team. Author of ** Swimming.” 
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says Edwin J. Manley 
Coach of Championship Illinois 
Tank Teams 


‘‘Baby Ruth candy makes a big hit 
with athletes in training. When 
eaten with or after a meal it is 
just the thing for a swimmer. My 
boys eat Baby Ruth.”’ 


& Monkey 


Coach Manley knows! There is nothing 
better than Baby Ruth to build up the 
reserve energy you need for a spurt at 
the finish. That is because Baby Ruth is 
a balanced ration of the very best of 
nourishing, energy-creating foods — pure 
chocolate, plump, wholesome nuts and 
like good things— combined in a deli- 
cious candy of dollar-a-pound quality. 
Baby Ruth makes training a pleasure. 
Whatever your favorite sport, Baby Ruth 
will help you play it better. Take Coach 
Manley’s advice. Treat yourself today. 


CURTISS CANDY Also makers of Baby Ruth 
COMPANY, CHICAGO Gum— REAL MINT—You 
OTTO SCHNERING, President Can’t Chew Out Its Flavor 


@ 1929, C. C. Co. 
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“Give me a place to stand and I will move the world” 


T seems to bea rather common habit to 

indulge in what some of us call singing 
while in the bath. Other members of the 
family within ear-shot might call it some- 
thing else. 


Archimedes, the Greek mathematician 
who made a lot of trouble for those of us 
who don’t like to puzzle our brains over 
figures, had quite a different habit. When 
he was bathing he became so absorbed in 
thinking out mathematical problems that 
he often forgot himself. 


You may have read that he discovered 
the law of “specific gravity” by observing 
his body displace water in the bath. This 
excited him so much that, without stopping 
to dress, he ran down the street, crying: 
“Eureka! I have found it.” 


Archimedes also discovered the principle 
of the lever—that a tiny force will move a 
great object if you apply that force from 
one end of a long arm while the other end 
contacts the object to be moved. Every 
workman who manipulates a crowbar is 
applying this principle. ‘Give me a place 
to stand,” said Archimedes, “and I will 
move the world.’’ You will find the 
original Greek sentence at the head of 
this page. 


Archimedes would be excited enough to 
hop out of his bath, if he knew the ways 
in which this principle is applied today. 


Take automobile brakes as an example. 


The operation of motor car brakes depends, 
fundamentally, on the lever idea. You 
press your foot on a pedal and a greatly 
multiplied force is exerted on the rear 
and front wheels. 


Of course there is much more to it than 
that and if you are 
interested in knowing 
how modern mechan- 
ical genius has devel- 
oped the idea, so far 
as brakes are con- 
cerned, you should 
study the new Cad- 
illac-La Salle Duplex- 
Mechanical Four- 


Wheel Brakes. 


Thereisapair of these 
brakes on the front 
wheels and a pair on 
therear wheels. These 
two pairs operate 
simultaneously by foot pressure on the 
brake pedal. Still another pair, for emer- 
gency and parking, operate on the rear 


CADILLAC 


Cadillac-La Salle brakes are newly designed on new principles for 
modern high-speed motoring, with special provision for rapid cooling. 


—Archimedes 


wheels through the brake lever. All three 
pairs are what engineers call the internal 
shoe type. 


To be up-to-date you will want to study 
these brakes because, while they exert 
a greater force than brakes have ever 
exerted before, they require amazingly 
little pedal pressure. 
There has never been 
anything nearly so 
powerful, so effective, 
so easy to operate and 
only Cadillac and La 
Salle have them. 


Naturally these 
brakes, like the Secu- 
_ rity-PlateGlass which 
we described last 
month, help to make 
Cadillac and LaSalle 
the safest kind of cars 
to drive. There is 
another important 
and interesting safety feature, found onlyon 
Cadillac and LaSalle—a new kind of gear 
shift—which we will describe next month. 
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NOW! 


The final key word is in this advertisement. See contest rules on right. 
Advertisements containing previous four key words sent free on 
request, also the book “‘Story of Figures.”’ Mail coupon below TODAY. 
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From Babylon to Burroughs 
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lonian slave market records the bid 
on a tablet of moist clay. 


NGMACKOK, the caveman, took hours and some- 

times, when it rained, took days to light his 
cooking fire. Today, you light the electric oven with 
the simple turn of a switch. When Ungmackok’s 
descendants contracted for a hundred reindeer hides 
it took hours and days of arduous chipping or paint- 
ing to inscribe the record on the rocks. Now a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will do more in a 
few seconds. 


The accountant of Babylon entered his ledger on wet 
tablets of clay with a pointed stick. Then he baked 
his tablets in the sun and stored this looseleaf ledger 
system in earthen jars. Very few could keep accounts 
in those days; very few wanted to be clerks or book- 
keepers. 


When Egypt ruled the world, her priests alone had 
the learning to work out 
leisurely the problems of 
arithmetic on slips of papy- 
rus reed. Arithmetic was 
so hard for the ordinary man 
to learn and understand 
that computation took upon 
itself the character of a 
mystical or sacred craft. 


When Pythagoras, the Greek, ESSE K (RE 
founded his great school of es 
mathematics, he and his 
followers became so proud 


Picture from. the title page of 

Calendri’s Arithmetic, 1491, sho 

ing a fanciful portrait of Pythagoras 
teaching his pupils. 


of their learning and so arrogant that they attempt- 
ed to lay down the law politically. The common 
people of Lower Italy, who could not do the sim- 
plest problems in arithmetic, 

became so incensed that 

they tore down the school 

and put Pythagoras to the 

sword. 


From the time of William 
the Conqueror to Elizabeth's 
reign there were few knights 
or nobles who could have 
worked out the simplest 
problem in the Rule of 
Three. In those days the 
Monks were almost the only 
mathematicians. 


In the middle ages the Monks x 
almost the only mathematici: 


When in recent times the pen and pencil became the 
property of the majority of the population, and boys 
from even the humblest homes were becoming almost 
as adept at figuring as the ancient mathematicians 
of Alexandria and Athens, computation still was not 
easy. It involved considerable mental strain. The 
memory was constantly taxed. Calculations of every 
kind bristled with opportunities for error, and the 
account books of the last generation and of this bear 
evidences of erasures, blots and often costly mistakes. 


The LABOR-SAVING of Burroughs Machines now 
relieves the drudgery and mental strain to which the 
bookkeeper was subjected. 


Many things that bookkeepers had to do for them- 
selves Burroughs machines 

will do automatically. They 

not only do computation 

accurately, but many even 

prove their own answers. 

They save time and labor 

in every direction. 


Soon there will be very few % 
offices that have not adopted 
this modern, efficient and 


A Burroughs Bookkeeping 


LABOR-SAVING method Machine 


One of the many kinds of adding, 

bookkeeping, calculating and billing 

machines built by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 


of accounting. It will pay 
you to learn all that you can 
about Burroughs machines 
as soon as possible. The more you know about them 
the easier your path will be when you enter com- 
mercial or professional life. 
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! ENTER THE *1000.00 
CONTEST FOR BOYS 


CONTEST RULES 


1—The contest is divided into two 
groups with an equal share of prizes 
awarded to the winning entries in each 
group. Boys who are 15 and not more 
than 18 on March 31, 1929 are eligible 
to compete in Group No. 1, while boys 
under the age of 15 on March 31, 1929 
are eligible to compete in Group No, 2. 
Those whose immediate families are in 
any way connected with the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company are ineligible. 


2—There are just two things to do: 


First, find in each Burroughs advertise- 
ment appearing in this magazine in the 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March issues the five key words 
which reveal the reasons for the domi- 
nant success of Burroughs machines. 
For example, the key word in the 
November advertisement was speed. 
The key word in the other four adver- 
tisements will be just as easy for you 
to find. List these five key words. 


Second, in not more than 250 words 
write an essay on the following subject: 
“Why I should expect to find Bur- 
roughs equipment in any business 
I may enter” 


3—For the correct list of key words to- 
gether with the best essays received from 
each of the'two competing groups the 
following prizes in cash will be awarded: 


Ist prize . -$100 


2nd ” 


Cash Prizes for Each Group $500 
TOTAL PRIZES $1,000 


Additional Awards of Honor: 


‘The winner of the first prize ineach group 
will be further honored by having his 
name inscribed on a Burroughs Portable 
Adding Machine which will be awarded 
to the school he attends; or, if he has 
left school, to the school he last at- 
tended. These machines will be presented 
to the School at a public meeting by the 
Manager of the local Burroughs Branch. 


. Write at once to the Contest 
Note: jyages, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Burroughs Ave. 
and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 
and ask for a copy of the free book “The 
Story of Figures”. Read this fascinating 
book carefully from cover to cover. It 
will give you all the facts necessary to 
the writing of a good essay and winning 
one of these substantial prizes. 

ee, The five key words and 
Conditions: ecvay must not be 
mailed before March Ist, 1929. All five 
key words must be seen before you can 
list them correctly. The final key word 
will not appear in this magazine until the 
March, 1929 issue. Contest closes mid- 
night March 31st and no entries will be 
accepted postmarked after that time. 
Address all entries to Contest Judges, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Write plainly on one side of the paper, 
using either typewriter or pen and ink. 
At the top of the first sheet write your 
name and address, and give the age you 
will be on March 31st, 1929 and give the 
name and address of the school you at 
tend or the one you last attended. 


You may obtain information that will 
help you from your parents, from your 
school-teacher or any source you 
wish. But the essay itself must be your 
own original work. Prizes will be 
awarded strictly on merit, including 
correctness, neatness and clearness. 


All essays become the property of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and may be used in advertising or other- 
wise. None will be returned. Each boy 
will be limited to one entry only. 


Prizes will be awarded June 1, 1929. 
Announcement of winners will be pub- 
lished in the American Boy Magazine 
in the October, 1929 issue. 


The judges will be JOSEPH BOYER, 


Chairman of the Board, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., G. OGDEN ELLIS, Editor, 
American Boy Magazine, LOUIS C. 
KARPINSKI, Professor of Mathematics. 
University of Michigan, Their awards 
will be final. 


; . A beautifully illustrated book called “The Story of Figures” and giving the history of figuring from the earliest times will be 
Send for this Free Book: 4° absolutely free to any boy sending in this coupon. Print your name and address clearly on the margin of this coupon and 
mail it to the Contest Judges, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. You will find facts in this book which 
may help you win one of these cash prizes. (0 Check here if you need copies of advertisements. 
NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


March, 1929 


Copyrighted, 1929, by_ the 
Sprague Publishing Com- 
publisher of The 
Detroit, 
Michigan. Entered as second- 
class matter March 14, 1900, 
at Detroit, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


pany, 
American Boy, 


Volume 


“American Boy 


30 March, 1929 


Price: 20 cents a copy; $2.00 
a year, $3.00 for three years 
in the United States and its 
possessions; 25c a year ex- 
tra in Canada; 50c a_year 
extra in foreign countries. 


Headwork—Zero! 


By Frederic Nelson Litten 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


HE morning sun was pushing through the mes- 

quite thickets on the far boundary of Brooks 

Field. Facing the line at the advanced flying 

stage—called B stage—fifty D. H. 4’s coughed, 
their propellers blasting yellow dust clouds out across 
the airdrome. And, crowding round the stage house 
entrance, forty odd cadets of the U. 8. Air Corps Flying 
School, in khaki coveralls, waited for the flying orders 
of the day. 

Jimmie Rhodes, late of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, hooked his parachute pack over one arm and 
horned into an argument between two men behind him. 
It was the eternal argument between the four branches 
of the service—Pursuit, Bombardment, Attack and Ob- 
servation. 

“What’s all the back-firin’, here, me lads?” Jimmie 
asked, thrusting his square chin out and fixing Burrell, 
the big cadet from Clemson College, with a hard, inso- 
lent stare. 

Burrell laughed; crushed Jimmie’s helmet down over 
his eyes. Burrell had selected the attack group, where 
you flew close to the ground and strafed troops; Jimmie 
was a pursuiter, destined to fight air battles above the 
clouds. 

“Why, you wouldn’t understand this technical stuff,” 
Burrell explained elaborately. “Pursuiters don’t have 
brains. That’s how they pick ’em. . . But it’s just 
George, as usual, endeavoring to prove that the ob- 
servers really do know how to fly.” 

“Sure they can fly—straight and level, at ten thou- 
sand feet,” answered Jimmie, straightening his helmet. 
“They have to, to take those pretty pictures. Then, a 
week after, they can bring *em to you and interpret 
them, too. ‘Twenty box cars on that siding—fifty mules 
in this corral. Of course it turns out, sometimes, that 
the mules are fly specks and the box ears ‘hypo’ spots. 
But that don’t matter, really, ‘cause by the time you 


get the picture, the box cars—and mules, if any—haye 
been gone from there four days ago. Still, you have 
the picture—and how would a guy like George live 
otherwise?” 

George Chandler, the white-faced slender cadet who 
hailed from Whitman College in the State of Wash- 
ington, nodded. 

“Thanks, Jimmie,” he said quietly, his gray cycs 
lighting, “in the name of the Observation Section. And 
when—and 7f—we all graduate to the mighty Kelly 
Field, should you pull a wing off up in the clouds with 
the Pursuiters, or should Burrell drop his Falcon down 
some snake hole when the Attack group is contour 
chasing, why—count on me for a first-class mosaic— 
with an X marking where the body bounced.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” urged Jimmie breathlessly. “It 
seems so real.” 


ALTER ATLEE, Jimmie’s buddy, tapped George 
on the shoulder. 

“Too bad you fellows can’t get in Bombardment. I'll 
be flying when you're all wearing wooden slickers.” 

Jimmie swung about. 

“You sure will, Walt. And turtles live a hundred 
years. Still, who craves the turtle’s life—or the Bomb- 
er’s? You can get the same kick riding the ridge cap of 
any big cow barn on a windy day.” 

Atlee blinked. 

“JT understand,” he drawled, “that the folks who make 
the parachutes—and give away those gold caterpillar 
stick pins to anyone who makes a safe, low-altitude 
jump—are going to make a new pin for Pursuiters. Won’t 
let ’em in the Caterpillar Club. The new pin’s pretty, 
though—a jackass head with wings.” 

Jimmie’s answer to this insult never was delivered, for 
just then the stage sergeant stuck his head out of the 
window over them and called: 


Jimmie glanced 
back and saw 
that khaki fig- 
ure climb out 
on the fuselage. 


“You cadets on Accuracy, take the dual ships and each 
of you ferry one student to Ytturi Field. Your instruc- 
tors'll be over later.” 

This postponed for a time the argument. But it would 
grow hotter, because B-Stage cadets were soon to be 
transferred to the advanced flying school at Kelly Field 
where they’d be assigned to one of the branches of the 


or sail in the majestic bi-motored Martin bombers; or 
follow the Observation with its aerial photography, ar- 
tillery contact and reconne 

To Jimmic, though, there was no argument. With a 
grin he turned to Chandler: 

“Come on, George. I'll take you to Ytturi Field. 
Good-by, Walt, you poor dumb bummer. And you—” 
He grinned at Burrell—‘well, when we climb up a mile 
or so, I'll look over the side and drop my chewing gum 
right in the middle of your hedge-hoppin’ back.” 

Dodging a quick swing, he trotted to where D. H. 365 
idled on the line. Chandler followed, buckling the snaps 
of his ’chute harness. 

“They’re working out the D. H. cross country sche- 
dule, Jimmie,” he said with a glance back at the stage 
house. But Jimmie had climbed on the forward fus 
lage step and was looking down into the cockpit. 
length he straightened up and spoke to the crew chief: 

“Altitude control’s been hooked up.” 

The crew chief nodded. “Licutenant Morgan had her, 
testing a new set of carburetor nozzles yesterday. Took 
her up to 15,000.” 

Jimmie gazed at George Chandler on the ground. A 
mischievous, reckless smile crossed his face. 

“Well, that’s good climbing for an old observation 
type ship.” He plumped into the cockpit. “I wonder 
—could I better it? What say, George?” 

Chandler, settling ’chute pack bencath him in the rear 
seat, shook his head. 

“Pretty cold up there—too high for me.” 

Jimmie looked at him. 

“Oh, I forgot you’re a near observer.” Leaning back 
over the cowling, he began the Battle Hymn of the 
Pursuiters: 

“Mine eyes are on the gadgets of my little A. T. 4, 

I'm climbing to her ceiling, thirty thousand feet or 

more. 
Then I'll dive on some Observer, make him lose his 
. K. 4, 
When I come ma-w-wing down. 
Glory—Glory—” 


6 


“Hey, shove off, will you?” called the crew chief 
roughly. “We got other—” 

Jimmie answered with a roar of the ship’s motor, rud- 
dered the D. H. around parallel with the tee, and waved 
the crew away. He shot out across the airdrome and 
off the ground into a climbing turn that made a lieu- 
tenant, watching in the stage house, ejaculate profanely. 


HE Liberty was battering the air with her exhausts. 

Above Jimmie a feather bed of cumulus white cloud 
rested, and presently, as he climbed in a wide steep 
spiral, its lacy film began sifting in between the struts 
and rigging, making the wing surfaces glisten, wetting 
his cheek gently. Then a white blanket closed in, shut- 
ting out the sun. The altimeter showed two thousand 
feet already gained. He kept the ship’s nose pointing 
sharply upward through the mist. The air speed needle 
clung at 85, and quickly he came out through the cloud 
into the blue sparkling air again. 

“Climb! She a thousand goat-power!” Jimmie cried 
exultantly. ‘“Nize bebby!” 

He was feeling the air’s thrill to-day—a buoyant, sus- 
tained exultation—a contempt for the earthbound. He 
wanted thrills—and more thrills. So, presently, he lev- 
eled off, abandoned the controls, scribbled a hasty note 
and passed it back to George. 

“How about finding this crate’s ceiling?” 

He turned. His passenger was vetoing the proposal 
vith decisive gestures of his helmet; pointing toward 
Ytturi Field. 

“To heck with Accuracy! I can set this D. H. in a 
bath tub and not slop water now,” Jimmie muttered. He 
wrote a second message. 

“But—my old rutabaga—I insist.” 

Then, taking the stick, he put the D. H. into a series 
of steep climbing turns—one following the other as fast 
us his air speed would permit—and turned his head to 
grimace occasionally at the rear cockpit. 

At 12,000 feet the exhaus' s showed smoke, Time 
for that altitude control to go to bat. He started a wide 
upward spiral, tinkered with the lever, and made the 
motor pop and sputter, to his great delight. Then he 
brought the carburetor to its proper mixture and the 
D. H. climbed on with no loss of power apparent. 

But the air held a distinct chill. His hand on the 
metal throttle began tingling. He closed the radiator 
shutters, turned round, and, for George’s benefit, fanned 
himself ‘and wiped imaginary sweat off his helmet. At 
14,000 feet the ship’s speed began to falter and he pushed 
the stick forward a bit to ease the climbing angle. 

The air was frosty, now, and no mistake. His toes 
were cold from contact with the metal rudder stirrups. 
George’s hand nudged him and then pointed straight 
down, vehemently. Jimmie raised his arm and pointed 
straight up, vehemently. He opened and closed his fin- 
gers four times. 

“Twenty thousand feet—that’s where we ride to—if 


His hand was cramped about the black stock of the automatic. 


that so-called power plant has what it takes!” 


By the watch on his wrist, they’d been up but thirty 
minutes. The next six thousand feet, though, would take 
time. He stared up again. There was a sheet of wash- 
board cirrus clouds just where he planned to go. To- 
ward the south, the shaded into a hard, mackerel 
ceiling. Rain, maybe. 

But just then the engine sputtered. Glancing at the 
board he saw that the water temperature had 
dropped to 55. He tinkered again 
with the altitude control to - 
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But Jimmie had a bulldog’s jaw. Half dazed, drowsy 
with cold, he clamped his teeth stubbornly. 

“Twenty thousand, I said!” he gritted, and worked the 
throttle to full gun. Doggedly, he kicked at the rudder. 
He'd bring the D. H. into a slow, straight, forward 
climb—make her do that last thousand. 

Again he kicked the rudder. Then, in amazement, 
he looked down at his foot inside the stirrup. The bar 
was still in “right rudder” position. He kicked it 

hard, and the jar pricked his 
numbed leg like needles. The 


“rich” the carburetor mixture, 
opened and closed the radiator 
shutters quickly, and the exhaust: 
settled to an even roar again. 
He pulled the throttle back un- 


til the “tack” showed 1450 revo- 
lutions, and flattened out the 
climb still more. It wouldn’t 


pay to crowd her. His face be- 
low his goggles and his shoul- 
ders, where the prop wash struck 
them, were numb. But he 
crouched low in the cockpit, jaw 
set hard. 

It seemed the altimeter must 
be frosted, so slowly upward did 
the needle move. 15,000. Finally, 
15,500. It took eight minutes, by 
the watch, to make the next five 
hundred and touch 16,000 feet. 
He was numb and cold all over, 
but when he beat his hands to- 
gether, the effort made him faint. 
and giddy. Maybe this was a 
fool stunt, but he’d said 20,000 
and 20,000 it would be—or else! 


death. 


Honor in the 
Desert 


Hurd, youngest 
officer in the Idar 
Camel Corps, was 
afraid. Yet for 
honor’s sake he 
rode forth to face 


“THE JEWELS OF 
BIKANIR” 


in April 


bar didn’t move. 

He swung round = quickly. 
Chandler in the cockpit behind, 
had turned too. Both of them 
gazed at the tail surfaces, half 
obscured in the icy cloud. What 
Jimmie saw made his heart stop 
—a wedge of hard white ice 
jamming the rudder hinges. An- 
other thought sent Jimmie’s 
mind into a panic—the ailerons 
and elevators! He seized the 
stick, tried to force it out of 
neutral. It was locked! Ice- 
locked! 

The engine began to vibrate 
badly, racking the D. H. Ice on 
the propeller. She was losing air 
speed, too. The “tack” said only 
1300 revs. The frozen controls 
held the ship in that flat cir- 
cling glide. It would end when 
the nose dropped and she fell 
into a tight spin—a spin from 
which he might never pull her 
out. From 19,000 feet! 


Suddenly he was in the clouds 


again. But this time sharp ice 
needles clicked against his goggles, melted and 
froze. He brushed them free with stiff, angry gestures. 


A white rim of frost appeared around the cowling and 
on the leading edges of the wings. The air was hazy 
again. He scowled at the gray fog pressing close. His 
passenger -in the rear cockpit was forgotten. This was 
a grudge fight: Rhodes vs. altitude. 19,000, 

Then, as though the air had given way bencath her, 
the D. H. slid off sharply on her right wing. At that in- 
stant the engine spit, began missing, lost one bank en- 
tirely. Furious, he gunned her. She wouldn’t catch. 
He flipped the stick left and it flopped loosely as 
though the ship were in a stall—but at last the plane 
came level. 

He looked at the altimeter. Five hundred feet lost in 
that slip. His heart, an organ that before had been only 
a name to Jimmie, began fluttering inside his ribs. He 
couldn't draw breath fast enough to fill his lungs. 


Releasing the safety catch, he fired. 


Wild thoughts flashed through 
his mind; jump and pull the rip 
cord—climb back and cut the ice free. For an_in- 
stant, hope flared. Then it turned to ashes. That 
dizzy corkscrew to the ground would take only a few 
minutes. Not time enough either for the ice to melt 
from the controls or to cut it away. If he could 
only bring those cylinders in! Again he jazzed the 
throttle desperately, threw the mixture on to “Rich,” 
pumped the primer. The engine lost another cylin- 
der. The nose wavered, dipped. Instinetively his fin- 
gers touched the rip-cord ring above his heart. He 
drew the hand No, he’d stick. This was his 
ship—his party—his fool headwork. 

The engine sputtered weakly—died. The mist closed 
in. He felt the world slipping from him. Then Geors 
Chandler’s faint voice, cold, blurred, distant—but alert. 

“The stabilizer wheel! Roll her nose down!” 

The words tripped a cam in Jimmie’s brain. He 
atched at the wheel mounted on the left side of the 
lage, gripped the cold rim and spun it forward, 
bringing up the horizontal leading fins on which the 
elevators hinge. Instantly the whistle of the air stream 
through the rigging began rising, the ship’s nose pointed 
for the white bank of cumulus below, and the prop, 
which had been barely turning, flicked a little faster. 

“Not too much dip. Don’t let her slip.” 

Jimmie flushed. The cold voice, despite the peril of 
the moment, made him furious with himself. His own 
headwork, zero. Air work, zero. Then, suddenly, he felt 
sick, nervel: 
But the 


», gliding in a gentle spiral, circled down. 


The altimeter said twelve thousand— 
ten. 

“Try your controls,” Chandler’s voice 
once more. 


pressed his foot against the rudder 

bar. It yielded. A thin slice of ice slid 
from the cowling. He tried the stick. It 
too, came free. He eased off on the glide 
and gazed ahead. The Liberty’s frost- 
covered rocker arms were turning bla 
again. He pushed the throttle forward. 
_The engine coughed out black clots of oil, 
sputtered, then picked up speed as the 
bucking cylinders came in again. Jimmic 
moved uneasily. His face stung. Thawing 
ice and oil spray fogged his g 

At two thousand feet, he 
off toward Ytturi Field and almost at onee 
picked up the slow circling D, H.’s coming 
round in turn to slip or glide into the 
“spot”—a circle of white lime on the field. 
He passed above them and set 365 down 
just inside the fence. 

Then he climbed down from the dripping, 
oil-spattered ship and, without a glance at 
George Chandler, walked across the turf 
to the canopied table where sat the direc- 
tor of the Accuracy Stage. He would have 
it out with the lieutenant now. He’d clear 
George. And what was coming to him— 
well, he deserved it all. 

“Cadets Rhodes and Chandler, sir,” he 
said saluting. “I’m—” 

The officer was scoring a ship that had 
just landed. He waved his pencil irritably. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Like unleashed wolves the Legionnaires naned themselves forward, Bill among the foremost. 


His Brother’ s .Koeep'e r 


HERE was a look of utter gloom on Bill Lud- 
low’s freckled face as he sprawled in a deck chair 
on the veranda of the Hotel de Sahara at the lit- 
tle desert town of Bou Warazan. 

It was six o’clock in the morning. To the right, at 
the far end of a limitless plain of dust and rock and 
stone, the edge of the sun shone like a sliver of molten 
gold above the flat horizon. To the left, beyond the 
white walls of the town, rose the gaunt, rock-ribbed 
hills of Djerir whose peaks were afire in the light of the 
coming day. And at the foot of those hills, which spring 
sheer-walled out of the naked plain, glistened the pers 
of the narrow-gauge railroad that crawls all the v 
from Oran across the Tel plateau to the very threshold 
of the true desert. 

Bill sat with his hands in his pockets, staring without 
the slightest enthu: a at the splendor of the sunrise. 
He was hot and sticky, and above all else he was mad. 

He had come down with his brother and four of his 
brother’s friends to shoot panthers in the Djerir hills as 
the gu of Captain Laplanne, the district commander. 

All the way from Oran to Bou Warazan he had talked, 
thought, and dreamed of panthers and nothing but 
thers. Then, at the very last minute, he had been 
eft behind. 

At breakfast, which had been served at five o’clock 
in the dingy dining hall, Captain Laplanne had men- 
tioned, quite casually, the fact that several marauding 
bands had been reported to be in the neighborhood. 

“Of course,” he had explained, “there is a certain ele- 
ment of danger all through these hills as soon as one 
leaves the beaten track. If we run into one of these 
djich we'll have to fight, and there’s no telling what 
may happen.” 


ND that had been the beginning of the end. Every- 
body had immediately become concerned about 
Bill. Somebody had mentioned “moral responsibility.” 
And they had agreed that they had no right to expose 
him to any possible dangers that might be lurking in 
the Djerir hills. 
Edgar Ludlow, Bill’s brother, had put the finishing 
touch to Bill’s humiliation by saying in a most friendly 
fashion : 
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“As a matter of fact, I’m sure Bill doesn’t want to 
come. You'd rather stay here and loaf about by your- 
self. Isn’t that so, old man?” 

Which so far from the truth that Bill had involun- 
taril : 

“You're a great mind reader, Ed! You know blamed 
well I want to go! I can look after myself.” 

“But, you see, I'm responsible for your safety, ” Edgar 
had explained with maddening patience. “If anything 
happened to you, old fellow, I'd be entirely to blame.” 

“Well, suppose anything were to happen to you?” 

“Oh, that’s different,” Edgar had declared without 
bothering to go into details. 

They’d admitted that he was the finest fellow that 
ever wore shoe leather; they’d agreed that he was as 
strong as an ox; they’d sworn he was a crack shot with 
a service rifle—and they'd ended up by leaving him sit- 
ting on the veranda with Edgar’s camera to play with, 
while they went off to shoot leopards. 

The more Bill thought about it the more disgusted he 
became. He was on the point of heaving the camera 
into the middle of next week just to ease his feelings a 
trifle, when he was joined by the proprietor of the hotel, 
a large man with three chins and an engaging smile. 
“So I ’ave you wiz me for a week,” he exclaimed jo- 
vially. “Your brozair he leave me in charge of you, eh? 
Vat you want to do?” 

“Nothing,” confessed Bill. 

“Zat ees not much,” chuckled the fat Frenchman. “Bot 
I tell you something. Me, I have ze comprehension wiz 
you. Have you ever seen a camel caravan when she 
load up to go away, wiz camels and Arabs all shouting 
and grunting togezair and at once? No? Oh, verree 
funnee! You go down across ze oasis behind ze mar- 
ket place, and you come to ze camel park. A beeg cara- 
van she is leaving for Adraar. You go look.” 

“That sounds all right,” agreed Bill, pricking up his 
ears. 


or 


“Oh, moze interesting spectacle,” encouraged the 
Frenchman, prodding Bill on his way. “You come back 
‘ere before ze sun she gets too ’ot, or she keel you like 
zat—phutt ! 

“And one more sing,” he added as Bill ambled down 
the steps. “You must avoid ze soldiers. Bad men, sol- 


diers. Zere is one company stationed here of ze Fore 
Legion. Fine fighters, yes, but zey steal ze sous off a 


dead man’s eyes. Lunch she is at eleven o’clock, yes?” 

“All right,” promised Bill, “I'll be back long before 
that.” 

But that was one promise he was not destined 1o 
keep. 

The moment he crossed the threshold of the hotel and 
set foot in the dusty street, a new, strange and glamor- 
ous world closed in about him. He had reached Bou 
Warazan late at night and had imagined it to be some- 
thing on the order of Oran is a cosmopolitan 
seaport, whereas Bou W: the very back of 
beyond, on that dim border line where each man is his 
own master and there is no law but the law of the rifle. 

Before he had gone twenty steps Bill began to realize 
just how different Bou W n was from anything he 
had ever seen. Gaunt, hawk-featured tribesmen saun- 
tered down the road with guns tucked away beneath the 
folds of their gray djellabas. There a feeling of ex- 
pectancy, a sense of unrest in the overheated air. Up 
north the naked urchins had run after him clamoring for 
“tit sous.” Here they scowled like grown men and 
spat in his tracks. Here the traders sitting behind their 
kets in the market place did not tempt him with 
trinkets and fruit and souvenirs—they cursed beneath 
their breath as he went by. Here the women, muffled in 
the white folds of their hatks, turned their backs on him 
to ward off his evil eye. 

Even the sunlight was different. Raw-white and flash- 
ing it struck down out of a sky of brass with the weight 
and strength of a physical blow. 


ILL threaded his way through the stalls in the mar- 

ket place and came at last to a path that led down- 
ward between mud-walled gardens to the grove of date 
palms clustered about the thread of water that made 
life possible at Bou Warazan. 
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“If only something would happen to me,” he said half 
aloud, thinking of his brother up there in the hills hunt- 
ing leopards, and perhaps being attacked by just such 
Arabs “@s he had seen in the market place. “If only 
something would happen—but of course it won’t!” 

Wherein: he was very much mistaken. It happened 
just as he reached the bottom of the declivity and en- 
tered the shade of the palm grove. 

The place was deserted save for a soldier wearing the 
white uniform and broad black sash of the French For- 
cign Legion. This soldier, when he caught sight of Bill, 
nodded pleasantly enough and remarked in atrocious 
French, “Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” agreed Bill in slightly better French. 
tres chaud.” 

The soldier, who was sitting on a bowlder, 
at Bill with a frown on his face. 

“T say,” he exclaimed in cockney English. “You ain’t 
French! I knew you wasn’t the minute I spotted you. 
By the looks of you, I’d say vou was a Yankee.” 

“Right first time,” laughed Bill. “Gosh, and you're a 
Legionnaire! What d’you know about that.” 

The soldier made a wry face and spat out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

“Yes,” hetadmitted. “Hi’m a blooming Legionnaire, 
and fair sick Hi am of it, too!” 

The chance was too good to mi Bill squatted down 
beside -the trooper and shot question after question at 
him. 

Nothing loath, the Legionnaire talked. His name, it 
appeared, was Hubert Bellows, and he hailed from a 
dismal London slum called Limehouse. He had joined 
the Legion because of certain complications that he re- 
ferred to‘vaguely as “trouble with the perlice.” But he 
did not seem to think much of the Legion. He longed 
to be back in his grimy, smoky slum, and as far from 
the blistering desert h as he could get. The Legion, 
he confessed, was “orl right,” but it wasn’t quite good 
enough for a smart lad like him. 

All the time he talking, he was sizing Bill up out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” he suddenly remarked. 
noticed something queer about us two?” 

“Something queer,” repeated Bill. “Let me see . . . 
Then it dawned*6n ‘him: Hubert Bellows, cockney and 
Legionnaire, was enough like him to be his twin brother. 
If anything, Bellows was just a shade narrower across 
the shoulders. 

“You sees it, don’t yer?” the latter persisted. 

“Why, sure enough,” admitted Bill. “If we were to 
swap clothes—” 

“That,” snarled Bellows, jumping to his feet, 
what we're goin’ to do.” 


ae 
“Tl fait 


looked up 


“Ain't you 


” 


“Gs just 


EFORE Bill could duck or dodge out of the way, 

Bellows’ fist caught him full on-the 
point of the jaw. The fist landed again, 
and again! He staggered drunkenly, his 
legs sagged beneath him, and one last 
blow sent him crashing to the ground. As 
he fell,*his head struck 
against the bowlder, and 
the world went black be- 
fore his eyes. 
Thereafter more 
things happened than he 
had ever hoped or bar- 
gained for, He awoke to 
find himself no longer in 
he oasis, but in a bar- 
rack room of the French 
Foreign Legion. Some- 
body was shaking him 
violently by the shoul- 
ders, yelling in his face. 
The room was full of 
men, bustling about, 
shouting, pulling their 
kits off the shel above 
their cots and cramming 
them into their knap- 
sacks. Through the open 
window came the shrill 
call of a bugle. 

There was a salt taste 
of blood in Bill’s mouth, 
andhisheadached 
abominably. 

“Where am I?” he in- 
quired, speaking with 
difficulty, for his lips 
were swollen and cut. 

“Where are you?” 
thundered Corporal Mal- 
acrida, a bearded giant 
of a man. “I’ll show you 
where you're not in just 
one more minute if you 
don’t look alive, my young rabbit! We’re moving out 
in fifteen minutes, do you hear? Full marching order!” 

He spoke in French, and it was only after several mo- 
ments that the full meaning of his words dawned on 
Bill. 

“But look here,” he protested. “I’m not a soldier. 
There’s been a mistake, My name—” 

The corporal shouted with laughter and brought his 


hand down on his thigh with a resounding whack. 

“You're not a Legionnaire!” he cried. “Have you 
gone crazy, my little Bellows? You can’t try that sort: 
of thing on me just because some Arabs beat you up. 
If I know anything about you, you were to blame, 
though I'll admit you certainly got the worst of it this 
time. Ho, just wait until you catch sight of your face 
—it’s a mess, and no mistake! I found you and ear- 
ried you back, my boy, and not one squeak came out 
of you all the way. Knocked cold, you were. But you’re 
all right now, and you’ll march with the platoon. Get 
up! Look alive! There’s no time to waste.” 

Bill sat up gingerly, for his head was still going round 
and round. Then the truth flashed through his mind. 
Bellows had stolen his clothes and his money, and had 
deserted. 

He was wearing Bellows’ uniform! It was too good 
to be true. His heart leaped and pounded against his 
ribs. The very thing he had been longing for had oc- 
curred. Something had happened to him, and with a 
vengeance! What was it the corporal had said? “We're 
moving out in fifteen minutes.” Going into action may- 
be! He didn’t even regret having been treacherously 
assaulted by the cockney! Not a bit—it had been worth 
it. 

He lurched dizzily to his feet. 

“Feeling better?” shouted his neighbor, a skinny, raw- 
boned Legionnaire. “Mon Dicu! What a face! What a 
face! Better hurry, Bellows, only ten minutes to go!” 

Nothing would have suited Bill better than to hurry, 
but he didn’t know where to start. His roommates, 
however, came to his rescue. 

“Still feeling shaky, huh?” grunted the corporal. 
“You'll be all right in a minute. Here, I'll pack your kit 
for you.” 

It was great! They were treating him as one of them- 
selves—as a man among men. There was no talk now 
of moral responsibility! A gray-bearded veteran buckled 
belt and bayonet about his waist; the corporal helped 
him with his knapsack; somebody else smacked a kepi 
on his head. A bugle called and called again. 

“Outside!” thundered Corporal Malacrida. 
you species of snails! Fall in!” 

Bill joined, the rush toward the door of the barracks 
room. At the rifle rack a trooper tossed a weapon at 
him. “Here’s yours, Bellows!” Then out he went into 


“Moye, 


the hot sunshine on the parade ground. 
now, and alert, he watched his neigh- 
and escaped detection. 
formed up 


Wide-awake, 
bors, did as they 
platoons, fifty-odd 


Two 
and stood at 


did, 


men, 
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attention while the roll was ealled by a bull-voiced 
sergeant. 

“Bellow 

“Present!” he answered without hesitation. 

Disaster almost overtook him, though, at the last 
second, just before the party moved off the parade 
ground. A fly settled on his cut lip and, unthinkingly, he 
flicked at it with his left hand. Now the Legion on 
parade is a machine without bowels or compassion. To 
“budge” is a heinous offense that brings down on the 
defaulter’s head the wrath of every noncommissioned 
officer within reach. 

Almost before Bill’s hand had left his side, Corporal 
Malacrida brayed: 

“Stand steady, there, Bellows, thou crapulous one! 
You'll do four days extra” “drill to teach you to behave!” 

“Eight days extra drill,” stormed an apoplectic 
geant. “I'll drill some discipline into your thick skull!” 

And an officer, a young lieutenant, marched up and 
inspected Bill with cold, hard eyes. 

“How’s this man shaping?” he asked the sergeant af- 
ter what seemed an eternity. 

“Bellows, mon lieutenant?” snorted the noncom. 
“Huh! A bad-head, that’s what he is. Always getting 
into trouble. Look at that face of his, mon leutenant! 
Always fighting.” 

“T see,” drawled the lieutenant. He turned to Bill and 
added sharply: “You’d better mend your ways, do you 
understand? At the next offense J’ll deal with you, and 
I promise you, you won't like it.” 

There the matter ended, and Bill heaved a sigh of 
relief. When, a few seconds later, another fly crawled 
down his cheek and wandered slowly across the bridge 
of his nose he stood stock-still, eyes front, without mov- 
ing a muscle. He was learning. 

“Move to the right in fours. By your left. En avant, 
marche!” the lieutenant called out. 

They were under way at last! 

Hobnailed boots trampled the sun-baked earth; dust 
swirled up in a fine white cloud. Out through the gate- 
way swung the Legionnaires, down the long white road 
leading toward the hills. 

Mile followed mile. Soon Bill was drenched with 
, and his face was crusted with dust. There was 
in his eyes, and dust in his teeth, and dust in the 
back of his throat. The heavy pack weighted him down. 
His back began to ache, and the shoulder straps rubbed 
long, red grooves in his flesh. 

He was strong and healthy, but he had not had the 
long training of the other Legionnaires—and he suf- 

fered. He suffered abominably, but he set 
his jaws and held on. The bulging cart- 
ridge pouches strapped to his belt flopped 
against hi: omach at each step, bruising 
his muscles so that, before long, he felt as 
if he had been kicked by a,mule: * 

When, at last, a halt was called, he sank 
to the ground and sprawled, on! the flat of 
his back, too weary and exhausted to raise 

his canteen to his 
lips. 

You'll get your 
second wind in a 
while,” Malacrida as- 
sured him. “It’s that 
blow on the head 
you're suffering from, 
but itll wear off. 
Here, sit up and take 
a swig of this. 

He boosted Bill in- 
to a sitting position 
and made him drink 
luke-warm wine and 
water out of his own 
canteen. 

“How far are we 
going?” croaked Bill. 

“Huh! Not so far. 
Somewhere around 
Sidi el Barek. You'd 
better hold on for all 
you're worth, for this 
Is no practice mare 
If you fall out, it’s 
court-martial for you, 
let alone disgracing 
the squad.” 

“T’ ll bokdven,” 


” 


promised Bill, who 
was beginning to feel 
better. “Have you 


any idea what we're 
going to do when we 
get to this place?” 
‘T have, worse 
luck,” grunted Mala- 


crida. “But if I told 
The heavy pack you, it would just 
weighted him make your head ache 
down. His back harder.” 
began to ache, “But,” — protested 
and the shoulder Bill, eager to learn 


what adventures were 
in store for him, 
(Cont. on page 30) 


straps rubbed 
long red grooves 
in his flesh. 
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ERE and there, in the brush-filled hollows and 

ravines, the last of the winter’s snow remained. 

An April sun sparkled coldly on the rippling 

sheet. of water and an April wind, sharp with a 
touch of the north, rattled through the naked trees 
standing thickly on the bowl of hills that surrounded the 
lake. A belted kingfisher, erying shrilly as it flew, sud- 
denly poised in flight and dropped with a thud and a 
splash into the waters below, to-arise, fly on, poise, and 
plunge again. ‘ 

Two boys, momentarily resting beside a pipe driven 
into the ground near the shore of the lake, watched the 
bird’s quest for food. 

“Old Wings doesn’t seem to be getting anything,” said 
the younger of the two. ‘4 

“And we don’t seem to be getting ahead this morning, 
either,” said the other. The wind, freshening, billowed 
his lumber jacket, and he buttoned it securely at the 
throat. “Come on, Jim; let’s warm up.” 

Jim Logan grumbled. “Gosh, Rick, I can find better 
ways of getting warm than swinging a maul.” 

“We'll try swinging them, anyhow,” Rick said with a 
little grin. 

The mauls, falling in rhythm upon the capped end of 
the pipe, sent a chorus of metallic clangings echoing 
through the forest. Presently Rick paused and bent his 
head close to the pipe 

“Tap it, Jim,” he said. 

Jim, swinging the maul gently, tapped once, twice, 
three times. The sound that came to Rick was solid, 
definite, final, as though the buried end of the pipe had 
struck something anchored and set that would not budge. 

“Bed rock,” he said, and glanced at the markings on 
the pipe. “Eight feet.” He picked a book from the 
ground and entered the reckoning. 

Jim began to hammer the pipe to and fro so that it 
could be loosened and drawn out. “This is a crazy stunt, 
if you ask me.” 

“Why, Jim?” Rick was used to his cousin’s grumbling. 
Jim would grumble all through basketball season about 
keeping training; yet he kept it, and was a star player. 
Rick had learned not to take Jim’s talk too seriously 
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“You don’t call a job crazy just because it’s hard work, 
do you?” he asked good-naturedly. 

“T thought I’d freeze in bed last night.” 

“We should have brought four blankets apiece instead 
of three,” Rick admitted cheerfully. “The weather gets 
mean after the sun goes down.” 

“And the worst of it is,” Jim went on, airing his griev- 
ou'll never build this dam.” 
at so?” Rick was figuring in his record book. 

“Of course it’s so. You'll graduate from Tech’ in 
June and you've already asked the Chadwick Con- 
struction Company for a job.” ; 

“Asked is right, Jim. I had twenty uninterrupted 
minutes of Mr. Chadwick’s time. But it has occurred 
to me that they’re going to give me the stop sign.” 

“Why should they? I guess you’re as good as any 
other Tech man.” F 

“Who knows?” Rick asked lightly.. “But it happens 
that I’ve learned since applying to the Chadwick peo- 
ple that they like men who graduate high, and I'll come 
out about the middle of a class of sixty-nine. ,Last sum- 
mer when Mr. Galt suggested that I try for this job, I 
didn’t give it much consideration. Now’that I expect to 
get thumbs down from the Chadwick* people I find that 
I want this contract badly. First, it’s taken about all 
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Mother’s funds to put me through Tech—I need the" 


money. Second, if I make a go of this, I’ll be in a bet- 
ter position to apply to some other engineering firm. I 
won’t have only a Tech diploma; I’ll have done some- 
thing.” < 

“Just the same,” said Jim, “I call this a punk way to 
spend an Easter vacation. Pound an iron pipe all day 
and freeze all night.” 

“Maybe so,” Rick agreed, “but it would take too long 
to do this work over week ends. You can’t figure your 
excavation and fill unless you know your depth to bed 
rock, and you can’t find bed rock unless you search for 
it. Five feet to the east, Jim, and we'll take another 
sounding.” 

Out on the lake the kingfisher plunged again with a 
whacking splash. “Wonder if he got anything that 
time?” Jim asked with interest. 


FY 


Finally he had gone, a violent man, talking 
violent language. 


“Wonder if you can hold that pipe straight,” said 
Rick, “so that I can start it down?” 

“Don’t be so wise,” Jim grunted. But he held the 
pipe true and, when it v set, swung his maul with a 
will. In spite of all he said, there were times when he 
showed keenness for the task and a sense of responsi- 
bility, and Rick, two years older, held on to him and 
had hopes for him. As younger boys, the two cousins 
had ‘often tackled jobs together and Jim, however much 
he might object at first, had usually done his share. 
«“Onee get Jim to digging in, and he’s a hummer,” 
ick had remarked one time after he and Jim had fin- 
ished a porch-painting job in record time; and the older 
boy still felt sure of that as the two swung their mauls 
in the sharp April wind. 


NE hundred feet back from the lake, in a clearing 

among the bare trees, they had erected a tent; and 
at noon! Rick brought out canned beans, bread, butter, 
coffee, and jam, and Jim built a fire in the center of a 
circle of rock. Presently the beans, hot and piping, were 
on their plates, and the coffee was sending up a cloud 
of aromatic steam. 

“You forgot the milk,” said Jim. 

“We're out of milk,” said Rick. “I'll have to go down 
to Vreeland this afternoon for supplies.” 

“I'd better go with you,” Jim looked hopeful. 

“You'd better stay here and sink pipe,” said Rick, and 
Jim ate his beans in a scowling silence. Still silent, he 
carried his mess gear to the lake and washed it, and 
threw water over the fire. His maul lay beside the pipe, 
which stood upright in an unfinished sounding. He 
picked up the tool and swung it hard. 

“KEasy!” said Rick. “There’s a whole afternoon of work 
ahead.” 

“For me?” said Jim. 

“Of course.” Rick’s voice was soothing. “Do you think 
I'd leave you here alone if I couldn’t depend upon you? 
That section’s down far enough. Put on a coupling and 
attach another joint of pipe.” 
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“Well, don’t be all afternoon,” Jim said grudgingly, 
and Rick turned away with a hidden grin. The years 
had taught him the value of honey where his cousin 
was concerned. 

His way took him over a rocky, tortuous foot trail 
that wound in and out through the timber as it fol- 
lowed the contour of the lake. Later in the year laurel 
and sassafras, sumac and chokecherry, blueberry and 
poison oak would reach out green arms and narrow the 
path and make it necessary to keep sharp watch for a 
chance copperhead or rattlesnake. But now the path was 
clear of everything save its carpet of twigs and winter- 
rotted leaves, and the snakes were still denned up wait- 
ing for warmer days. Rick walked rapidly, now losing 
the lake as the path dropped into a hollow, now sight- 
ing it again as he mounted a rise. 

By and by the timber ended abruptly, and he came 
out upon an old concrete dam that marked the lake 
end for which he had been heading. Standing on the 
dam he could see down the sheet of water tothe 
southern end where the new dams would be built. Even 
though the sun was high and the day was clear, dis- 
tance made shapes and forms vague; but a flashing 
flame of br ghtness, that came and went at intervals, ac- 
companied by faint, far-off clanks, told him that Jim 
Logan was still faithfully swinging his maul. 


EAVING the dam, Rick mounted a gentle slope to a 
level, five-acre field. Here was the campus of the 
Valley City Local Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He could close his eyes and visualize every foot of 
it—the officers’ lodge built of half logs; the tent floors, 
from whieh last year’s paint was peeling, patiently 
awaiting the day when their canvas tops would go up 
again; the sprawling cook shack of corrugated metal, 
and the long mess hall, still boarded up tight against 
the winter. The flagpole in the center of the campus 
stood straight and true, grayed by the weather, a slen- 
der sentinel standing duty over a silent, deserted moun- 
tain side. 

Rick had helped cut that pole. They had found it, a 
blight-killed chestnut, high up one of the hills. Their 
axes had brought it down, and they had harnessed it 
with ropes and dragged it into camp. 

Rick:smiled. That was the day Simon Galt, the scout 
executive, had first spoken to him about the dams. He 
could remember every word of the conversation. 

“Rick, you'll be a full-fledged civil engineer next June, 
and the local council intends to replace those old earth 
and stone dams with concrete. Why don’t you try for 
that job?” 

“Tt takes money, Mr. Galt, to carry through a con- 
tract. 

“Tf your figure was low enough, the council might fur- 
nish the money and pay you a percentage of the cost 
as your fee.” 

“Wouldn’t that be unusual, Mr. Galt—backing an en- 
gineer just out of Tech on a construction job?” 

“Yes, Rick, it would. But in the six years that you've 
been a Scout you’ve made a record. It’s worth trying, 
anyway.” 

Well, here he was—trying it. But if he thought he had 
a chance with the Chadwick people— 

He shook his head to throw off the shadow that gath- 
ered there. Before his cousin he had made light of his 
expected failure, but it hurt. He wanted to give his life 
to building roads, and the Chadwick concern was one of 
the largest road-building organizations in the East. 

His car, a vehicle of ancient vintage, was parked near 
the mess hall. Fearing frost, he had drained the radia- 
tor. Now he carried water from a brook behind the 
mess hall, primed the cylinders, and stepped upon the 
starter. The engine sputtered, awoke, and coughed un- 
evenly. He nursed it along, warmed it, until it was 
firing smoothly. Then he swung around the corner of 
the cook shack and started for Vreeland. 

He wormed his way through an old wagon road, just 
wide enough for one car, that stretched like a twisted 
and gnarled aisle between dense growths of maple, hick- 
ory, oak and ash. Fallen branches snapped and cracked 
under his tires, and twice he had to feel his way over 
jagged rocks that stuck up out of the sandy soil. The 
wild life of the wilderness fled before his clattering ad- 
vance, or else slunk into the thickets. A red squirrel 
flashed up a tree and was gone. A cottontail rabbit, 
meditating in a rut of the road, fled in stupid terror from 
side to side as the car advanced, and finally disappeared 
into the brush. Sixty feet ahead a creature crossed with 
a dignified lack of haste, and yet it moved with a cer- 
tain sinister motion close to the ground. Rick knew 
it for a weasel. 


BRUPTLY the forest ended, and the wagonway 
came out on a state thoroughfare, 
Men were widening that road. They 


swarmed along one side of the right of 
way with picks and shovels, and a clat- 
tering, rattling steam shovel tore great 
holes into the side wall of the hill that 
came down to meet the road. A warning 
sign, nailed to a tree, read: 


ROAD UNDER REPAIR 
TRAVEL AT YOUR OWN RISK 
CHADWICK CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 


Rick’s eyes took fire. Coming to the work shanty of 
the engineers in charge he slowed down, and through a 
grimy double window saw two men bent over a blue 
print. At that his mind began to blaze. If his day 
would come to have a Chadwick shanty of his own, to 
direct men as they cut gashes through mountain sides 
and tunneled through hills— 

“Whoa!” he said ruefully, suddenly coming back to 
reality. “I’m going too fast.” 

The Vreeland general store was a combination of mis- 
eellancous merchandise, post office, gas station, and 
garage. The owner and postmaster, caged behind a tier 
of letter boxes and a stamp window, looked up as the 
door swung open. 

“Afternoan, Ricky. Help yourself, won’t you? I’ve 
got to get this mail bag out to go down on No. 12.” 

Rick found an empty box and threw into it bread, 
frankfurters, onions, sugar, potatoes, and three small 
cans of evaporated milk. More carefully, he added a half 


Mystery and the 
Shadow of Death 


brooded over the rusty decks of the 


tramp freighter Nanking, outward 
bound for the China Coast. 


Young Stuart Ormsby, lying wide-awake 
in his berth in the reeking forecastle, tried to 
keep calm as he grappled with the problem. 


That crumpled body, prostrate on the deck 
... That long handled knife, hurtling through 
the open porthole . . . Wu Sing, gliding like a 
sinister ghost through the creaking old ship... 
Shark Bashford, rascally mate, hot on Wu 
Sing’s trail... And now Captain Tom Jarvis 
has disappeared. Had he been murdered? 


Fast, gripping action and a tense mystery 
in the opening installment of Howard Pease’s 
new sea serial, beginning next month. It’s 
called 


“SHANGHAI PASSAGE” 


dozen The storekeeper, finished with the mail 
bag, came out of the cage and pried through the box 
and figured on a scrap of paper. 

“Two dollars and two cents, Ricky.” 

Rick paid the score and started for the car with his 
purchases. 

“Hold on, Ricky. Wait a minute. Whoa, there! I 
think I have a letter for you.” 

Rick waited. The letter was probably from his 
mother or Mr. Galt, he thought. And then in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope, he saw the Chadwick 
name. He went hot and cold, and was all at once afraid 
to learn his fate. A mountaineer stamped in with a 
battered can and demanded five gallons of “ile.” Rick 
brushed past him, dumped his box into the car, and 
drove away. 

Not until he was well out of Vreeland did he find the 
courage to stop the car. His hand trembled as he ripped 
open a corner of the envelope: 


Pees 
eggs. 


I am sorry, but at present I can see no oppor- 
tunity of finding a place for you within our or- 
ganization. If you have an opportunity to make 
other connections I should advise you to do so. 


Turned down! Rejected! Cast aside! Slowly, carefully, 
Rick folded the letter along its original creases and 
put it in the pocket of his jacket. And then, of a sud- 
den, he sent the auto ahead with a wrenching jerk. 

The engineers had put the blue print 
away and were coming out of the shanty. 
Rick did not see them. His eyes, nar- 
rowed and hard, stared straight ahead 
along the road. 


Chapter Two 


IM LOGAN, left in a glow by Rick’s 
closing word of confidence, pounded 
the sounding pipe with a strict de- 

votion to the task. When a vague blur 
showed on the dam at the northern end 
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of the lake, he knew 
heard the rattle o 
over the rocks in the 
between the lake and 
of the mountains ever 
The sun had grown 
lumber jacket oppressiv 
ton, squirmed in relief, a 
buzzard, appearing on the h 
lazy, tireless patience. Anoth 
the west; another from the so 
black keeper of the death watel 
down in the wilderness, and the ¢: 
ering for the feast. . 
Jim, watching them, forgot to han 
roused himself at last, his motions ¥ 
though some inward urge had oozed out 
pipe, taking the blows, refused to settle. 
an angry foot. . 

“Darn it! I’m down in a cache of small rock. And of 
course it had to happen with Rick away. How am I 
going to drive down through that? I’m not a horse.” 

He swung the maul six or seven times. The pipe 
quivered, went down an inch, and came to a stop again. 

“What's the use of a fellow’s killing himself?” the 
boy demanded angrily. “Every time we take a sound- 
ing it’s between seven and eight feet. We're not going 
to find any unexpected holes to China.” He took the 
book, marked a depth of seven feet, ten inches, and 
loosened and withdrew the pipe. 

Five feet to the east, and he ran into another patch 
of rock. This time he quit at once and went to a new 
location. Here he ran into rock before he was: three 
feet down. i 

“T’m going to guess at them,” he flared. “I’m not a 
pile driver.” One went into the book as eight feet even; 
the other as seven feet, nine inches. 

He started a fourth hole. The buzzards were still 
circling lazily, slowly coming lower, waiting, waiting. He 
threw down the maul, and lay on his back, and watched 
the heralds of forest death. They need be in no hurry— 
that which awaited them was inexorable and sure. A 
half hour passed and then, abruptly, the three scaven- 


it for | 


. gers of the forest glided to earth and were lost among 


the trees. 

Jim shuddered. Then he east a guilty glance toward 
the pipe. But it was delightfully warm in the sun, and 
bit by bit his muscles relaxed. The afternoon was young 
and there was still plenty of time for work. A dro’ 
contentment swept over him, and his eyes roved idly 
out across the water to come to rest, at last, upon a 
sheltered cove down the east shore of the lake. 

Something had moved there. With quickened interest 
he sat up. Deer, perhaps. 

“Back in that grove of maples,” he said, talking to 
himself. “I'd like to see a deer. Ricky says there are 
a lot of them up here. Oh shucks!” 

For the figure was that of a man, bent almost double 
as he brought a boat toward the water over a skidway 
of logs. The cove was only a quarter mile away, and 
the red sweater that the stranger wore showed vividly 
in the bright sunlight. 


IM lost interest and sank back upon the sand. A 

man more or less meant nothing. But a Virginia 
deer would be worth seeing. He rolled on his side, to 
take his eyes out of the sun, and gave himself up to 
reverie. 

From this state of torpor he was aroused by the clat- 
ter of a car coming in over the wagon road. Instantly 
his languor was swept away. When Rick’s figure emerged 
upon the dam at the north end, Jim was swinging at the 
pipe; and he was still pounding away when his cousin, 
breathing hard, stumbled out of the foot trail into their 
little clearing. 

“Take this box off my shoulder, Jim. It’s getting a 
pound heavier with every step.” 

Jim lowered the provisions to the ground. Rick sighed, 
straightened his back, and rubbed a cramped arm. 

“How did you get along, Jim?” 

“Four holes.” 

“Four?” Rick stared. 

“Well, I’m on the fourth—about halfway down.” 

“Great cats! I didn’t think you'd be finished with the 
second.” 

“Oh, I can step along when I have to,” Jim said 
largely. 

“That’s good.” Rick’s voice was dry and even. “I’m 
afraid we'll both have to do some stepping. I’ve sim- 
ply got to land this job. The Chadwick people have 
thrown me a bucket of water.” 

“What! Sunk you?” 

“Just about that,” Rick said cheerfully. “They threw 
me off the end of a dock and didn’t give me a life pre- 
server.” There was nothing to indicate that he had 
tasted gall and wormwood. 

Jim blazed with indignation. “The darned fools! 
Where are they going to find another Tech graduate as 
good as you? Where are they going—” 

“Easy, Jim; you'll run out of words.” Rick gave him 
a twisted smile. “I like to hear you say it; it’s con- 
soling. But let’s do some work—that’s more practical. 
Every sounding down to bed rock, every sounding en- 
tered correctly in the book. Then I'll know where I’m 
at when I come to figure my bid.” 

“Accuracy,” said Jim. “Sure.” 


A shamefaced look 
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“He took my boat an’ rowed hisself around,” Jerry complained fretfully. 


crossed his face, and he seemed on the verge of telling 
Rick something. But he didn’t. 

Again came the rhythmic clinking of mauls on metal. 
The pipe came to rest at seven feet, eleven inches. Jim 
whose conscience had been somewhat troublesome, be- 
came buoyant. Why, every measurement showed merely 
a difference of inches. What a nut he’d have been to 
wear himself out pounding down through those areas of 
broken rock. Of course, Rick would have done it, but 
Rick was a little cracked on having everything to a 
hair. 

‘Say, Rick!” His mind was suddenly off on something 
else. “While you were gone I saw somebody messing 
around with a boat.” 

“Where?” Rick was marking figures in that everlast- 
ing book. “In that cove to the east?” 

“Yes,” 

“That’s Fishing Jerry. When the local council bought 
this property, Jerry was here. Mr. Galt let him stay. 
He boards in Vreeland in the winter, and in the sum- 
mer he pitches a tent in that cove and spends the sum- 
mer with a ing rod. Used to work in the zinc mines 
on the other side of the mountain. Hurt his head some 
years ago, and has never been right since. Perfectly 
harmless, but rather balmy and touched with queer 
ideas. He’s full of mountain superstition and can tell a 
wonderful ghost story at a camp fire. Jerry’s rather an 
institution. He’ll be along to look us over.” 


Chapter Three 


ERRY came within the hour, a tall, thin, loosely 
built, stoop-shouldered man, with mild, vacant, 
puzzled eyes. Most of his teeth were gone, and his 

cheeks were sunken. There was an unkempt wildness 
about his weedy, straggly hair and beard as though they 
had taken on something of the perplexity and bewilder- 
ment of his mind. He brought his boat within a hundred 
feet of the working boys and deftly backed water. 

“Thot you, Ricky?” His voice had the low, expressive 
pitch of one much given to talking to himself. 

Rick waved one hand in greeting. “Hello, Jerry. 
How’s fishing?” 

“Look a-here you, Ricky, I hain’t a-fishin’, an’ ef 
anybody says I be a-fishin’ he’s a liar. Fishin’ season 
hain’t open yet. Sides, I don’t aim to fish in no red 
sweater. "Tain’t lucky. Friend o’ mine went fishin’ in a 
red sweater onct an’ fell out’n the boat an’ drowned 
hisself. True’s Gospel.” 


He brought the boat in with skillful hands and gently 
beached it. Sitting in the center seat, he gave Jim a long 
and wistful scrutiny as though searching his uncertain 
mind for a shred of memory. 

“Thot thar a friend o’ yourn, Ricky? 
can’t place him.” 

o, Jerry, he’s never been up here before. He’s my 
cousin, Jim Logan.” 

“Be he?” Jerry continued to stare with concern. 

Jim began to fidget. “What's the matter with the old 
coot?” he asked in an undertone. 

“Sh!” Rick shook his head warningly. “I told you he 
was queer.” 

The coming of the visitor had not stopped the work. 
The cap on the exposed end of the pipe, weakened by 
the constant hammering, split without warning. 

“Change it,” said Rick. 

Jim threw water over the pipe to cool it and un- 
screwed the cap. And still Jerry sat and stared. 

“Ricky,” he asked suddenly, “be that thar cousin 0’ 
yourn troubled with a misery?” 

Rick laughed. “You're not sick, Jim, are you?” 

“T shall be in a minute if that scarecrow doesn’t go 
away,” Jim muttered. 

“He says he feels fine, Jerry,” Rick reported. 

“Do he? Well, now. Didn’t know, an’ I was a-gettin’ 
right anxious, so I was. Afore you com’d along I sec 
him chuck away his sledge an’ throw hisself on the 
ground, maybe forty, fifty minutes. Thought mubbe 
might be one o’ them thar strokes folks tell ‘bout.’ 

Rick glanced in surprise at Jim. His cousin had 
flushed. After a moment the young engineer turned his 
eyes toward the four soundings. 

“That must have been when I sat down to mark the 
record book,” Jim explained quickly. “Forty or fifty 
minutes? Rats! I'll’bet the old boy doesn’t own a 
watch.” 

“He tells time by the sun.” 

“Probably he has as queer an idea of 
time as he has of a lot of other things,” 
Jim chuckled. “Things like unlucky red 
sweaters.” 

Ricky’s face cleared. Of course, you 
had to take harmless old Jerry with a 
whole lot of mental reservations. He gave 
his cousin an understanding wink. 

Jim went up to the tent to get a new 
cap for the pipe. 

“The old doodle!” he mumbled resent- 
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fully. “What business of his is it what I do?” 

Jerry stayed to supper, much to Jim's disgust. 

“Thankee, Ricky,” the ancient fisherman said grate- 
fully, “an’ as fer havin some vittles, why, I 
don’t care ef I do, seein’ as I be powerful hankerin’. An’ 
a leetle tea, Ri Lots o’ folks don’t set no store by 
tea, but I ain’t lived this long without a-knowin’ thet 
tea warms up an old man’s belly an’ puts juice in his 
bones. I be a-better off fer a leetle tea, an’ that’s 
Gospel.” 

So Rick brewed him a mug of tea, and he smacked his 
lips and shook his head with contentment. They had 
Frankfurters, potatoes boiled in their jackets, and the 
last of a jar of apple butter. Finding that Jerry was 
partial to the sweet, Rick helped him liberally, and the 
old man shoveled it up on his knife and swallowed it in 
noisy mouthfuls. The meal finished, he went down to 
the lake, dipped his hands in the water and came back 
rubbing them dry on his sweater. 

“Why didn’t you give him all the apple butter?” Jim 
demanded, vexed. 

“Don’t be a pig,” Rick said genially. “Pigs usually end 
up in slaughterhouses.” 

The sun was dropping down behind the western range 
of hills, and the biting chill of the mountain night was 
already making itself felt. The fire was good, and they 
kept it going. Jerry, with his arms spread apart, warmed 
himself in the glow. 

“You're not up to stay, Jerry?” Rick asked. He could 
see no sign of a tent in the cove. 

“Leetle too sharp yit,” said Jerry. “No, I jist comed 
up for a look-see; by an’ by I moseys along home. Come 
one, two warm nights an’ then I gits me a mess 0’ 
greenies. Slick eatin’ greenies is.” 

“What’s a greenic?” Jim asked. 

“Why,” said Jerry, “a greenie’s a greenic. 
you edicated?” 

“Jerry means frogs,” Rick explained, 
trying to keep a straight face. 

“T mean greenies,” the old man said 
stubbornly. “Heard tell folks pa a 
pa’cel o’ money fer greenies in eatin’ 
places.” 

“As much as one dollar and a half,” 
said Rick. 

“Twelve bits? Gosh sakes! *Tain’t 
right, Ricky, not when you figger how 
easy it is to cotch the dumb critters.” 
His vacant, (Continued on page 62) 
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LIKE to great cities and to the raw settlements on 
the far Northwest frontier comes that brief hour 
between darkness and the day’s full light when 
the dogs come out and quietly usurp the rule of 

their sleeping masters. During their undisputed occupa- 
tion of deserted streets and dew-moistencd grassy places, 
the dogs move with an assurance they do not feel dur- 
ing the crowded hours of d: 

They feel no yoke of discipline upon them then; 
there is some intangible difference in their manner as 
they stalk out from sleeping places and sniff the night- 
cleaned air for reports of recent news. Unhampered by 
Man’s rule, unhampered even by the affection of their 
owners, they roam at will and renew acquaintanceship 
with others of their race... . 

That particular May morning, as the last shreds of 
night melted from the vacant lots and tree-lined lawns 
of Balsam Street, every dog in the neighborhood soon 
knew that Mac, Ed Sibl Husky-and-Newfoundland 
cross, and Derry, his Ai e partner, were back in 
Twin Forks again after long travel in the mountains be- 
yond the valley’s rim. 

Pete, Colonel Dempster’s overstuffed English bulldog, 
was the first to receive the welcome news. With rolling 
gait he came through his favorite opening in the Demp- 
ster hedge and stood there wheezing like an asthmatic 
sea captain. With one hard eye Pete scanned the 
weather; then, when his gaze shifted to the Sibley house 
across the street, he saw something that set his twisted 
remnant of tail vibrating with anticipation. He gurgled 
moistly and waddled into the dusty road as fast as his 
bowed legs would take him. There he stood waiting for 
these friends he had not seen for months to overcome 
the barrier of the Sibley picket fence. 

Mac, lithe as any wolf, loped toward it, gathered his 
feet beneath him and leaped for the top scantling, 
poised there for an instant, and jumped to the side- 
walk. Derry, with that vast self-confidence which fre- 
quently led him into absurd predicaments, also tried to 
clear it at a bound. From the vehemence of his rush, 
and the energy he put into his jump, it was evident that 
at the moment he was sure he was the very king of 
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steeplechasers! But the scrambling crash with which his 
body met the pickets jolted that vain fancy from his 
head. 


“A-AH!” he grunted as the rebound threw him flat oa 

his back in a bed of pansies. Neither the fall nor 
the fact that he had crushed two square feet of the 
blooms Ed’s aunt most cherished seemed to discourage 
him. He glared sharply through the pickets at the two 
dogs watching him—if they thought he really meant to 
clear the fence they were sadly mistaken! He’d only 
crashed into the fence that way to see if there was a 
nail out anywhere. He swaggered to the gate, writhed 
under it at the cost of several tufts of brown and tan 
hair, and then romped to where Pete and Mac were 
greeting each other. His absurd rocking-horse gallop 
and ereet tail let them see he was not the dog to worry 
over the loss of a few hairs. The hot weather was com- 
ing and he didn’t need all he had anyway. 

Mac had just conveyed to the bulldog the informa- 
tion that they had arrived in town late the previous 
evening. He knew they would be leaving soon, for his 
master had cached most of his outfit at the forks of the 
trail up river. But, in any ca he was elated at the 
sight of his old neighbor. Derry’s greeting was not as 
formal. 

“Hello, Cap’n Kettle,’ he yapped at Pete. “How's 
that crusty old man of yours been treatin’ you?” The 
bull’s nose wrinkled in a grin, and Derry glanced back 
at the fence as if asking if Pete had seen the wallop he 
had handed it the moment before. Pete snuffled. And 
then, with the restless Mae in the lead as usual, the 
three dogs moved off down the middle of the road. 

In days gone by they had enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany immensely, Mac and Derry had had some hilarious 
mornings with Pete and several other dogs they knew, 
and now they were thrilled that those good times would 
soon come to them again. Somehow they felt like frisky 
puppies at the prospect of finding Pete and all the others 
as keen for fun as they had been in previous springs. 

At the corner they spied Horace, the aristocratic Spitz 
of the Simpson family. Horace was trying to get a 
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drink from the drip of the garden tap. The tap was too 
high, and Horace was fat and ineffectual, and when he 
saw the three dogs on the sidewalk grinning provoca- 
tively at him he decided he didn’t really want a drink 
and trotted stiffly across the lawn to join them. 

Horace had certainly put on weight during the winter 
while Mac and Derry had been roaming the hills with 
their master. Mac stood grinning down at him. Horace 
had always amused him and now he seemed more ridicu- 
lous than ever. Mae glanced at his sturdy Airedale 
partner and Derry, sensing the joke, prodded Horace in 
the neck with a stiff foreleg. 

Horace eyed the terrier reprovingly. “You realize 
who you're pushing?” his glance said. By drawing him- 
self up in what he fancied was a most warlike pose, he 
gave them to understand that in his younger days he 
was a fighter it didn’t pay to get familiar with. 

“Reg'lar man-eater, I bet,” Mac jested, laying his 
great head low between his spread paws. “Goin’ to join 
the gang again?” his waving tail inquired. And Horace, 
who in spite of pampering was still all dog, signified that 
he would. 

“Good egg,” Derry yipped, and jostled the Spitz good- 
humoredly. They fell in close behind Mac and renewed 
their march. 


IDWAY down the block their friend Rags, a collie, 

joined them. As the procession went on the three 
stay-at-home dogs were no more than mildly expectant, 
but Mae and Derry, whose lives had always brimmed 
with the zest of life, tingled with a sharp, delightful 
anticipation. Surely, with the old crowd at their heels, 
they would find good sport before the sun rose and 
humans came from sleep to limit the field of a dog’s 
activity. For this precious hour the world was theirs and 
need not be shared with any man. 

Mae, as president of the Balsam Street Dogs’ Social 
and Sporting Club, stopped at the next corner and 
looked questioningly at Derry. As chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, the Airedale should suggest what the 
first move was to be. But the conference of the pres 
dent and his henchman was interrupted by the peev 
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abuse of a poodle from the sun porch window of the 
house across the street. 

Mac frowned on the interrupter, and the lap dog, made 
bold by the knowledge that the sun porch door was 
shut, beeame more abusive. “The scented pen wiper,” 
Mae growled to the others. “If he doesn’t lay off that 
Ill ask one of you lads to go up there and inhale him.” 

“Ruddy hali-portion,” Pete wheezed. Derry was all 
for a massed assault upon the citadel of the snob. But 
Mauc’s better judgment prevailed and, with one con- 
temptuous look at the shrieking poodle, he took his 
= up the side street. There he slowed down and, by 
ng his ears meaningly at Derry, gave him to un- 
derstand they should start the fun without further delay. 

Derry tilted his head waggishly. The imps of fun 
re in his eyes, and his wrinkled brow gave the im- 
I jon that he was developing some irre: ible diver- 
sion for his friends. The secret fact was that for the 
moment he was stumped. He raced around his big 
partner, stopped suddenly, and glared intently at noth- 
ing in particular. Even the phlegmatic Pete began to 
uspect the terrier was bluffing. 

A chattering flock of sparrows that alighted unex- 
nectedly in the road seemed to solve the difficulty. Had 
they been as many grizzlies, Derry could not have been 
more interested than he pretended to be. He leaped 
straight into the air, and almost before his feet struck 
the ground he was running at them. “They’re blood- 
thirsty blighters, I tell you,” he whooped as he led what 
he hoped would be a concentrated charge. 

To Mac sparrows seemed small game indeed, but he 
loyally backed up Derry. Sparrows would do in a 
pinch—if a dog pursued them in the proper spirit, he 
could imagine them to be the size of smallish eagles. 
But to the town dogs, sparrows were only sparrows and 
only scatter-brained pups would think of chasing them. 
looked surprised, Pete sniffed, and Horace opened 
jaws in a very superior smile. The entertainment, 
implied, was rather below their own standards. 

Mae and Derry sensed immediately that their ruse 
had failed. They fell to tussling in an effort to conceal 
ae suspicion that they had made themselves seem ridic- 
ulous. 

Laugh that off.” Derry whooped as he barged full 
ult against his huge friend. Mac took it good-naturedly, 
but a thrust from his shoulder all but knocked his play- 
mate off his feet. 

Derry wanted to appear exuberant, but there was a 
forced note to his hilarity. Like Mac, he was feeling a 
growing perplexity at the other dogs’ lack of response. 
What had happened to them? Up to now they hadn’t 
been so critical, had never seemed to care how trifling 
was the object of any game so long as it was played with 
gusto. What in thunder did they expect him to produce 
on such short notice—grizzly bears or something? 

“Try something else,” Mac’s encouraging bark ad- 
vised as they cantered back to where the three others 
were stolidly waiting. “We'll not let ’em high hat us— 
we'll snap ‘em out of that!” He lifted his muzzle and 
tested the slow air currents that came to them from the 
row of shade trees. 
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Derry and Mac _ leaped 
hopefully. They had the 
gang on the move now. 


Every dog in the pack watched him and_ presently 
they too began to sniff, not eagerly as he and Derry 
did, but in a diffident manner that showed they plainly 
doubted if there could possibly be any interesting game 
among the familiar trees. M: etched his neck, edged 
slightly to the left, and gave each dog a glance of bright 
inquiry. 

“Cat! You boys sniff it?” he wanted to know. 

They all lifted their muzzles and tested the cool air 
again, but there was skepticism—not anticipation—in 
the common gesture. Once, months and months ago, 
every one of them had been a connoisseur of smells, but 
now too much living within doors had dulled their sense 
of smell. Of the trio, old Pete alone really tried to get 
the scent. He stretched his thick neck and snufiled so 
gustily that Mac looked to demand what in blazes he 
was gargling for. Of them all, the two woods dogs alone 
correctly read the message of the air. 

Ed Sibley’s two dogs forgot their disappointment over 
the sparrow hunt as they dashed toward the nearest 
tree with the others trailing at their heels. Derry and 
Mac leaped hopefully. They had the gang on the move 
now any moment the fun would start. Ah, this was 
the way the town dogs had backed them up in previous 
summers! Mac was enthusiastic; Derry was in trans- 
ports of ecstasy. But when the cat was located half- 
way up a maple, the brief interest of Rags and Horace 
and Pete waned. 

“Who—” their supercilious looks demanded, “who 
could see any sport in a treed cat?” 

“Come on, gang, let’s it anyway,” Derry barked 
determinedly, and Mac sprang straight up with such 
energy that the cat’s back rose in anger. Both he and 
Derry tried to make the others see that it was not what 
you hunted but the fun you got in hunting that gave 
zest to these early morning prowls. But Rags yawned 
and Horace, openly bored, started strolling off. 

Mae and Derry gave it up. They looked at each 
other. Things had indeed come to a sorry pass when a 
real live cat, even if it was safely up a tree, could not 
get action from the old bunch. Who said they could 
actually catch it? Of course they couldn’t! But they 
could have a wild time trying, couldn’t they? 

Their fiery zeal was all in vain. All too plainly they 
saw that. They looked at each other. Soft living had 
certainly played havoc with the spirit of the crowd. 
They used to be regular fellows—even Horace had had 
his spirited moments. But look at them now—so spoiled 
by luxury that it would need a three-ring circus to get a 
laugh out of them. 

Mac and Derry were optimists. Had they not been 
they would have abandoned hope and gone off some- 
where by themselves. 

“Snap out of it—you pillars o’ gloom,” Derry yipped 
at Pete. “You're dead from the paws up—the three of 
you.” 

Pete seemed on the verge of making a cutting retort, 
but even the thought of that effort wearied him and he 
sat down to think idly of breakfast. Mac looked up at 
the cat. No, it couldn’t be blamed for the fiasco. Its 
back was up, it was spitting, and its tail had swollen to 
the size of a bottle brush. The gang had gone stale. 
He could see that now; and in their failure to respond 
to this diversion he had found for them he read a sub- 
tle challenge. It was up to him to show ’em! 
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Farther down the street he caught sight of the boy 
who delivered the morning papers that came into Twin 
Forks on the eastbound Limited. He watched the boy 
hop off his bieyele and send a folded paper sailing to 
the front door of one of his subscribers. Through the 
early morning hush they could hear the solid “plop” as 
the paper struck the porch floor. 

“Mebbe we can start something there,” Mac thought, 
us he and Derry jogged in the wake of the paper car- 
rier. They looked back and saw that Pete and Rags 
yere listlessly following, but that Horace, with his tail 
curved scornfully over his back, was about to start 
homeward. 

“Tryin’ to crab things for us again,” Mac snorted. 
“Duck back and tell him to stick around.” 


ERRY scurried back. Arching his neck, lifting his 

forelegs absurdly high, and with an ear foldea in- 
side out, he clowned about the diffident Horace, Soon 
the Spitz’s loop of tail began to waver with amusement. 
Derry dodged and challenged him to race, and as 
Horace set decorously in pursuit Derry allowed him to 
lead—only to sweep past him at the finish. 

When they were at their destination, Derry kept the 
others at the gate while Mac entered the front yard. He 
was much too knowing to go directly for the paper. He 
sauntered over the lawn, pretended to inspect the lilac 
bush, edged nearer the house, sniffed a geranium, and— 
after a careful examination of the windows—bounded 
up the steps and snatched the newspaper. Then he sped 
back to the street. He tossed his head and sent the 
prize spinning among the other dogs, barged into them, 
picked it up, and whirled in invitation for them to try 
and get it. 

“At him, gang. Come on—play ball,” Derry panted. 

By every wile they knew the two Sibley dogs tried to 
get the town dogs to join in. They dodged among them, 
dropped the paper, and pretended not to see it. But no. 
To Horace, Pete, and Rags a newspaper was only a 
newspaper. Heavens! Hadn't they lots of old papers 
at home? 

Derry’s exasperation made him forget himself. “You 
flat-footed, stall-fed lap dogs!” he bellowed. “Sooner 
go promenadin’ with pink ribbons round your necks like 
that foolish-faced poodle, would you? Wake up—blast 
you—wake up!” 

This last was voiced with such vehemence that Mac, 
glancing at the house fronts, knew he must get them off 
that street at once. The hot-headed terrier would wake 
the neighborhood. He led off at a business-like trot. 
Derry and the stolid Pete came immediately. Rags and 
Horace looked at each other; then, seeing that Mac was 
headed around the block toward home anyway, they 
deigned to follow. 

As they came again into Balsam Street, Mac and 
Derry realized that if the next attempt failed their 
morning was ruined. For (Continued on page 34) 
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I've been livin’ on fish so long that I’m about to sprout 
fins.” 
“Well, that’s ov er, be 


ing back with u 

“I don’t know,” said Ed dejectedly. “Seems like I’ve 
made such a mess of this whole business that I can’t 
face people. I sit here and I think and think, and the 
more I puzzle my head the less I know what to do. I get 
so low sometimes that I could 
bite a turtle without stoopin’.’ 
verything’s going to be call 
’ Tod assured him. 
done your duty b 


said Tod, decisively. “You're go- 


yourself, and your wife and 
kids. We'll camp here to- 
night and head out in the 
morning. Where does _ this 
creek flow?” 

“Back to the river.” 
“Where?” 

“About three miles below 


Jim Butcher’s place.” 

“If Nagel came by here this 
afternoon in the w: c 
said Johnny, “I gue 
away.” 


“Could he 


down the 


come 


creek without your hearing 
him?” Tod asked Ed. 
“He might,” said Ed. “That 


willow brush is right thick be- 
tween here and the creek, and 
he can move as quiet as a 
when he wants to. Be- 
I was asleep for a while 
s afternoon, and I've got 
Lep trained so he doesn’t bark 
no more.” 

“If Nagel’s gone,” said Tod, 
“your troubles are over. I wish 
we'd caught him, though, so 
you could turn him over your- 
self. That would prove to peo- 
ple that you weren’t a dyna- 
miter, and you'd get the re- 
ward besides.” 

“Td just as soon turn him 
in,” admitted Ed, “after all the 
trouble he’s caused. You see, 
in the first place my wife 
thought it’d disgrace us to 
have him go to jail, but he’s 
already been in jail onee—” 

“Twice,” interrupted Tod. 
“My grandfather told me he 
was a jailbird before he ever 
tried to blow up the dam.” 

“I figger the disgrace won't 
be no worse, then, if he goes a 
third time,” declared Ed, “and 
I expect it’s the only y to 
keep him out o’ trouble. But I 
wouldn’t touch a dime o’ that 
reward with a ten-foot pole. 
too much like blood mone 
Not much chance of any of 
is touching it now, I gue 

aid Tod, yawning capaciousl; E 
“Ti Nagel got down this creek 
he’s gone for good. 


seen the last of that 
” 


“That don’t cause me to shed 
” said Ed Button. 

I need is sleep,” 
gaped Tod, “and lots of it.” 

Johnny was asleep already 
with his head on a log. Ed 
helped Tod get the blankets 
up from the canoe and they woke up Johnny and all 
three stretched like mummies around the dying fire. Tod 
lay with his hands beneath his head in supreme com- 
fort, watching a star that shone through a gap in the 
leaves overhead. The night was soundle 

“Tod,” Ed’s voice came faintly. 

“Huh?” 

“Was there a little wooden box in the bottom of the 
wanigan yesterday?” 

“There was some plunder,” answered Tod-sleepi 
do not remember exactly—might have been a box.” 

“Nagel had ten sticks of dynamite left.” 

“T don’t care,” yawned Tod. “Oh, hum! I could use 
a bag of dynamite for a pillow.” 

“There was ten sticks,” murmured Ed, and his voice 
was still droning on when Tod fell asleep. 


aT 


Chapter Ten 


HEN Tod awoke the sun was high. Ed Button 
as kindling a fire and Johnny was still buried 
in his blankets, 

“It’s a good thing I woke first,” remarked Ed. “This 
mound is the only real dry spot for miles around, and 
the snakes sure do like it. I found a moccasin coiled 
up right in the warm ashes and there was a little king 


“Keep the light on me,” Tod shouted, 


snake sleepin’ right in the crook of your knees.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Tod, jumping to his feet. ‘“Let’s 
get, out of here. Johnny! Roll out and pay for your 
bed. 

After a hasty breakfast of cold beans and coffee they 
launched the canoe in the creek, with Ed Button and 
Lep as passengers, and started downstream. 


declared 


“T don’t care what music I’ve got to face,” 


Ed more cheerfully than he had yet expressed himself, 
“I never was gladder to leave a place.” 

Lep planted his forepaws on a thwart and barked at 
a kingfisher. 

“Even he feels good to be goin’ home,” added Ed. 

The creek wound its way through the luxuriant foliage 
for another two miles and suddenly, swerving around a 
sand bank overgrown with swamp willows, it rejoined 
the broad expanse of the Chippewa. 

“Nagel did come down here,” 
“Look!” 

His keen eyes had: perceived a newly broken gap in 
ee Bucket and an arrow-shaped ridge of sand on the 
bank. 

“The wanigan has been pulled up there.” 

“Your hunch was ight,” said Tod, “even if we didn’t 
catch up with him.” 

“He’s gone,” declared Jobnny, “but I’d rather find Ed 
Button than Nagel, any day.” 

“That’s real nice of you,” said Ed. “I almost wish 
there was a reward up for me, so’s you boys could col- 
ect. it. 

Nagel must be laying up near here,” 
“He wouldn’t dare travel by daylight.” 

“He gets along with the least amount of sleep of 
anyone I know,” said Ed. “I'll bet he was out o’ here 


exclaimed Johnny. 


mused Tod. 


“and come with me.” 
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at the first streak of light; probably by now he’s hidin’ 
out at Yellow River.” 

“Where's that?” 

“Ten miles down. It’s a little river comin’ in on the 


north bank.” 

“What makes you think he’s headed there?” 

“He seemed to have Yellow River on his mind. I 
spose he thought he’d be safe if he got that far. It’s a 
wilderness 0’. lowland forest. 
He said to me more’n once, 
‘Yellow River, and you're 
t'rough wit me; dot’s de last 
of Nagel.’” 

“My. gosh! Do you suppose 
he’s figuring on blowing up 
something there?” 

“Not a chance,” said Ed, dis- 
missing the subject. “There 
ain’t anything to blow up. 
There ain’t a house within ten 
miles of the place.” 


EEPING in the slack wa- 

ter on the inside of the 
bends, Tod and Johnny drove 
the canoe upstream. It w: 
other glorious blue day, and in 
spite of the fact that their 
quest had been only half sue- 
cessful they were cheerful as 
crickets. Tod was trying to in- 
vent a new Paul Bunyan yarn 
to spring on Mr. Butcher when 
they rounded a point and came 
in sight of the red house and 
saw the shanty boat riding at 
anchor. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Johnny, 
and Lep emitted a series of 
barks ‘such as he had not en- 
joyed since he left the cabin on 
Thornapple Fork. 

They dug their paddles and 
raced to the shore to be greet- 
ed by Jim Butcher’s leaping 
hounds, their owner, and Old 
Man Lacey, pop-eyed with as- 
tonishment. 

“By the Great Horn Spoon!” 
bellowed the latter. “The prod- 
igal has come back, whiskers 
and all. Where’ve you been, 
Ed? You look like the thir- 
teenth apostle.” 

“Come in, come in,” urged 
Mr. Butcher hospitably, beat- 
ing off the hounds with a 
scythe handle while Lep tried 
to appear sedately unconscious 
of his fellow canines. “Where’s 
the dynamiter? 

“Down the river, I guess.” 

“He didn't come by here.” 

“He didn’t have to; Johnny 
was right about that creek. All 
that woods over there—”’ Tod 
made a sweeping gesture to- 
ward the opposite bank—“all 
that is an island. That little 
ereek did run back into the 
river, three miles below here, 
and we saw the tracks of the 
wanigan.” 

“He got by us,” boomed 
Old Man Lacey disgustedly. 
“Slipped by us like soup 
through a fork. Did you know 
about that creek, Jim?” 

“I never heard of no such 
thing,” declared Mr. Butcher. 
little creek like that runnin’ 


” 


heard of a 


pa 


“Who ever 

out of a river? 
“Tt runs back again,” Tod reminded him. 

“I did hear of the Mississippi runnin’ upstream one 
year,” mused Mr. Butcher, “but they found out that was 
because Paul Buny: s feedin’ his cows too big a 
salt ration up at his camp at Coh t. Them cows 
was drinkin’ so much water they just naturally reversed 
the current. They say the steamboat men was wild.” 

“What made ’em wild?” inquired Old Man Lacey. 

“The only way they could run the stern-wheelers was 
backwar nd a lot o’ pilots went crazy tryin’ to fig- 
ger which was port and stabb’ord.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lacey, “if Nagel’s got down the 
river I e we've seen the last of him. What are 
your plans, Ed Button—after you shave?” 

“Gettin’ back an’ facin’ the music,” replied Ed, “be- 
fore I lose my nerve.” 

“Music?” queried Mr. Lacey. “What music?” 

“Ain’t they after me for a dynamiter?” 

“Are you a dynamiter?” 

“Naw,” declared Ed, “but I been campin’ with one 
for some time.” 

“People have been sort of hintin’ at that,” said Old 
Man Lacey. “Why'd you do it?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” began Ed, and he launched into 


Dt 
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the recital of the events since the evening when Nagel 
had first beached the wanigan in front of the cabin on 
Thornapple Fork. His audience reclined lazily on the 
g under an elm; Johnny Headflyer, having heard 
the story before, fell asleep again. 

“I knew you weren’t mixed up in it,’ 
when Ed had finished. 

“My lord! Ain’t I mixed up in it enough?’ 

“The dynamiting part, I mean ; the power company’s 
got more sense than I gave ’em credit for, putting that 
reward on Nagel.” 

“You can have the reward, and welcome,” said Ed. 
“I’m through. I’ve got into trouble enough already 
tryin’ to keep my relations out o’ trouble.” 

“I guess we're all through, as far’s any reward’s con- 
said Mr. Lacey. “When do you aim to go 


> said Mr, Lacey 


cerned,” 
back?” 

“Sooner the better-—my wife must be crazy.” 

“It runs in families sometimes,” said Mr. Butcher. 
aw!” exclaimed Ed hotly. “I mean she must be 
worried at my bein’ gone so long.” 

“Is this the first time you’ve thought of that?” 

“Oh, let me alone,” begged Ed. “I'll catch it hard 
cnough when I get home without you fellers bullyrag- 
gin’ me.” . 


VER another of Mrs. Butcher’s Gargantuan dinners 
it was arranged that Jim would give Ed a lift as far 
us the old mooring place of the shanty boat. There he 
would find Old Man 
Lacey’s flivver and 


Lacey, “though they don’t say who it’s lueky for, him 
or us. But, if that feller sees the shanty boat, he’ll just 
have to come around. He just ean’t 1 a chance to 
devil people.” 


UNSET found the shanty boat anchored close to the 

wooded shore where the Yellow River joined the 
Chippewa. The valley narrowed here, and above the trees 
they could see a line of bluffs that caught the last r: 
of the sun when the river was already in shadow. While 
Old Man Lacey was cooking supper Tod and Johnny 
paddled up the tributary stream for a mile or so, but 
they discovered no trace of the wanigan. 

“For Mrs. Button’s sake I’m glad he’s 
Tod, letting the canoe drift downstream. 
none agreed Johnny. “We had enough 
um. 

When they got back to the shanty boat a thin blue 
column of smoke was rising from her deck into the still 
evening air. Old Man Lacey had built his fire in a 
box of sand and was preparing their supper in the open. 

“Tt’s too nice an evening to stay in the cabin,” he 
announced, “so I rigged up this gadget. It’s the way 
we used to cook on the lumber rafts; if I only had a 
couple o’ bushels of prune pits I could make you some 
real soft-nosed flapjacks. Any sight of our anarchist 
friend?” 

“Not a trace.” 

“You surprise me,” 


gone,” said 


fun with 


exclaimed Mr. Lacey. “I was be- 


could proceed by 
himself to burst on 
the startled towns- 
people of Chippewa 
Falls. Mr. Lacey 
wrote a long letter 
of exoneration to 
the sheriff, who was 
a friend of his, and 
after dinner, Ed 
Button set out on 
his journey of re- 
habilitation. 

“The next time I 

go ridin’ in any 
wanigan,” he yelled, 
“vou better lock 
me up and _ have 
my head ex- 
amined.” 
s Jim Butcher's 
car rolled down the 
road to the pasture 
gate there was a 
loud explosion of 
gas in the muffler. 
Mr. Butcher 
stopped the ear in 
great haste and 
leaped out, holding 
his hands above his 
head. 

“T thought he 
tryin’ to dynamite 
me!” he bellowed 
back in mock con- 
sternation. 

Old Man Lacey 
and the boys col- 
lapsed on the grass 
in helpless laughter. 

“Life sort of los 
its interest,” said 
Mr. Lacey, when he 
had recovered him- 
self, “with our man 
hunt over, but I 
reckon we ean 
school ourselves to 
peace and quict 
again. Of course I 
could have used 
that reward, but 
aside from that, it 
a matter of consid- 
erable — indifference 
to me if I never see 
Nagel again.” 

“We might whip 
down to Yellow 
River for one last 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“Well,” pondered Mr. Lacey, “not a three-year-old 
egg; but anything else you ean think of that’s frisky 
at that tender age.” 

From far down the Chippewa came a humming 
sound. Johnny’s ears caught it first, and he rose lazily 
to his feet. 

“What do you suppose makrs that noise?” he said. 

“Sounds like one of Paul Bunyan’s bees,” remarked 
Old Man Lacey. “He kept one on a tether after all the 
others had run off with the mosquitoes; it gave enough 
honey for the whole camp.” 

The humming was growing louder. 

“Whatever it is, it’s coming up the river.” 

“Maybe Nagel’s comin’ back in an airyoplane,” 
gested Mr. Lacey. 

The humming increased to a roar, and around the 
bend downstream appeared the strangest craft that any 
of them had ever seen. It was racing straight up the 
channel at thirty miles an hour, 
spray from its razor-like bow and leaving a red trail of 
sparks from its twin exhaust pipes. As it came abreast 
of the shanty boat the roar died to a gentle murmur, 
and the boat swerved sharply and came straight toward 
them, coming to a dead stop not more than thirty yards 
away. 

In the fading light the astonished three on the shanty 
boat saw that it was a varnished mahogany hull, about 
twenty-five feet long, with the engine supported by four 
struts above the stern deck. A six-foot aerial propeller 
was still ticking 
over slowly. From 


sug- 


the cockpit a young 
man in leather coat 
and goggles hailed 
them. 

“Hullo,” he said. 
“Where am I?” 

“What in the 
world,” exclaimed 
Old Man Lacey, ig- 
noring his question, 
“do you call that 
contraption?” 

“Tts full name,” 
said the young man, 
pushing back his 
goggles, “is the 
mmer - of - the - 
Heavy - Dew, but 
you can call it the 
Skimmer for short. 
You can practically 
navigate a wet side- 
walk in it.” 

“Well, by the 
Great Horn Spoon!” 

arveled Mr. La- 
‘ve been on 
the river all my life, 
so far, but this is a 
new one on me.” 

“Tt’s the only rig 
for shallow water,” 
said the man. 
“Nothing on the 
bottom but the 
varnish.” 

“‘Where 
bound?” 

“Here I gues 
replied the stranger. 
“It’s not so good 
ng strange wa- 
ters in the dark.” 

“Come aboard,” 
said Mr. Lacey, 
throwing hima 
rope. “Had your 
supper?” 

“Roughly speak- 
ing,” answered the 
young man. “I'll 
stop here until the 
moon comes up, if 
you don’t mind; 
then I'll head back.” 

“Where'd you 
come from?” 

“Down on the 
ssippi, ten 
below Wa- 


you 


Mi 


look,” suggested 
Tod. 

“Why 
River?” 
“Ed said he thought Nagel might be hiding out there.” 
“We might well drift down there,” said Mr. Lacey 
as long as we're on a campin’ trip anyway. That’s a 
mighty pretty spot to anchor, and we don’t want to 
stay here until we wear out Mrs. Butcher’s hospitality. 
Golly! What a cook! She could boil up a bucket of 
gravel and make you think it was tapioca pudding.” 
“Tf Nagel is at Yellow River we’ve got a chance of 
capturing him yet,” said Tod. 

“The third time’s lucky, they say,” 


Yellow 


« 


mused Old Man 


“Be careful!” implored Warner, rushing to 


he were inseparable.” 


said Tod. “I 


ginning to think that you and 

“We're only on a camping trip now,” 
guess our man hunt is over.” 

They squatted in lazy comfort on deck as the fir 
stars came out, eating their supper of fried catfish, 
hot biscuits, and tea. 

“It certainly is a fine large 
marked Mr. Lacey, lighting his pipe. 
like a three-year-old.” 

“A three-year-old what?” 


sonorous evening,” re- 
“It makes me feel 


Tod’s side and holding out his hands. 


E introduced 
himself as 
Stephen Warner, 
and accepted a cup of tea, while Tod and Johnny in- 
spected the strange craft that was moored alongside. 
“What did you say the name of this place was?” asked 
Mr. Warner. 
“Yellow River.” 
“Yellow River! 


I didn’t know there was another one.” 
“Where’s the other one?” asked Mr. Lacey. 
“T just come from there,” said the young man. “It 
flows into the Mi: ippi on the Minnesota side, ten 
miles below Wabasha.” (Continued on page 42) 
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He refused to give any information and his malign face remained an impenetrable mask. 


Mad Anthony’s Drummer 


HE thunder rolled through that black July 
night of 1779; the rain poured down; a 
heavy wind swept up the side of Stony 


Point. Yet Sam Gruger, Mad Anthony 
Wayne’s red-headed drummer, was still bent on 
getting information about the British fort to take 
back to the American camp. He and Bill Blun- 
ston, his closest camp friend, struggled on. Up and on. 

Up and on, fighting for breath and footing, until Sam, 
forging into the thick, impenetrable darkness, plunged 
headfirst into something—somebody. 

A British sentry! 
am guessed it even as he sprang backward, knock- 
over Bill. The next instant he was sure of it, for 
a flash of lightning turned night to glaring day and 
there a few paces away stood a heavy man with a broad, 
- face and fuming eyes—a man in a red coat, with 
led musket. 

Was this to be the end of everything? It would be a 
heart-breaking end for those two who had slipped away 
from camp, without permission, to do dangerous scout 
work around the enemy stronghold on Stony Point. 

General Washington had forbidden Wayne to attack 
Stony Point until he knew which of the two new bas- 
i built by the British was still incomplete and there- 
Wayne must not attack until he could hurl 
t the enemy’s weak point. 
ne’s regular scouts had failed to find out 
about that bastion. Sam Gruger, sure of his woodcraft, 
had felt almost certain, when he and Bill had slipped 
off to scout without permission, that they would suc- 
ceed. Yet now they faced both failure and capture. 


Chapter Five 


- HO goes there?” The sentry behind the ready 
musket hurled his challenge in the direction of 
the two boys. 

Sam wheeled. He fell headlong over Bill, who was 
just struggling to his feet after their earlier collision. 
The two tumbled and rolled together down the hill- 
side into the deluge of rain, and the pitchy darkness fell 
with them, and over them. 

“Answer! Or I fire!” The sentry bawled the threat 
into the night. 

No reply went back to him unless the roar of the 
storm and the rattle of loosened stones could be inter- 
preted as an answer. 

Did he fire, that lone sentry who had evidently stolen 
from his post to hunt shelter under the rock? Impos- 
sible to tell, for the skies fired. Thunder and lightning 
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were belched forth simultancously. Rolling over and 
over downhill, the boys saw again in the glare of the 
storm the pasty face of the sentry, his red uniform, his 
threatening weapon. But if he actually fired, the ex- 
Jeeta and flash of his musket were swallowed in the 
flash and explosion of the storm. 

“T c-can’t stop!” gasped Bill as the noise died. 

“Don’t—try to stop! Roll!” Sam commanded. 

Yet he himself was on his feet a moment later. He 
heard, or thought he heard, pursuing steps. A fight 
would be futile; a spy is useful to his master only as 
long as undetected by the person spied upon. Sam 
scrambled to his long legs and ran blindly downwards, 
Bill madly after him. 

They heard, through the tempest’s raging, other cries 
and shots—the final sounding of an alarm. But these 
only increased their speed. 

“Run!” Sam urged. 

No need for such advice. 
pair fairly plunged. They circled rocks, 

“Run!” 

“T am r-running!” blurted Blunston. 

Now it was he who crashed to the ground; now Sam. 
But they were always up at once and gasping onward. 

Stony Point juts far out into the Hudson, which laps 
three-fourths of its forward base. The other quarter was 
covered by a marsh, in those days, and where that 
joined the river there ran a sandy strip passable at low 
tide. The boys had attacked the heights from a flank; 
their less calculated descent led them, more directly, to 
this strip, and the tide was providentially out. 

“Here we go!” said Sam. 


Bill bounded abreast. The 
leaped gullies. 


URSUIT, if ever fully started, had apparently been 

given up on the theory that the interrupted visitors 
were not worth a long chase. They plainly did not 
herald an assault in force, and if they were spies, they 
had been scared away before they could have found 
out anything of value. Nevertheless, as though for a 
farewell taunt, a single rocket redly crossed the zenith, 
and a cannon boomed out from the fort. The solid shot 
tore up wet sand none too far behind the escaping ad- 
venturers. Stony Point’s batteries protected this ap- 
proach, could assist those frigates in midstream and 


might effectually help, in any fight, the works at 


Verplank’s on the other side. 


“Hurry!” 
“They e-can’t see us, and I’m not a p-pony 
p-pos 


“But those ships heard that gun and saw that 
rocket. They might send a boat crew ashore.” 
Moving lights did indicate some activity on the river. 
Badly blown, the boys strained to renew their run and 
held it until changing for a dogtrot when well along the 
highway. There began properly the long journey back 

to camp. 

“I shan’t soon forget that sentry’s face,” 
“He looked like a plate of porridge.” 

“T c-caleulate he’ll r-remember yours,” Bill stammered. 
“You r-r-resembled a cut of e-cold pork.” But the: 
pliments were dangerous: “I’m 7-rav’nous hungry! 

They shivered. They were wet through, and the ante- 
morning chill saturated the air. Its cold contact ended 
Sam’s jubilation at his escape—brought home to him the 
understanding of his essential failure. 

He had found out nothing about the new bastions— 
had not even seen the ener works. He was no bet- 
ter than those other emissaries whose skill he had 
flouted, of whose courage he had stood in doubt. He had 
gone to Stony Point with a vaunting vow to save 
Wayne’s reputation, and here he was scurrying back to- 
ward camp as a whipped dog runs for home. 

He was too depressed even to discuss his depression, 
and Bill was too damp and hungry to note this silence. 
Some miles were trudged over mutely. 

Haste, however, was necessary. They could pass 
easily the sentries at Sandy Beach, but tardiness at. their 
duties would mean detection by officers, and it would be 
the worst excuse imaginable to plead that they had 
risked capture by the British in an unauthorized and 
frustrated endeavor, the sole virtue of which could lie 
nowhere except in success. 

Even Bill began to realize this. 
late for roll call.” 

“No, sirree!” 

“We m-may get that fl-flogging yet.” 

“Tf Wayne gives guardhouse for being away from Sun- 
day church, I don’t know what he’d give for a roll call 
absent.” 

“C-course you don’t—’cause nobody’s 
absent.” 

The skies grew gray—the roadside trees rose ghostly 
to right and left. For the first time in hours, the truants 
could regard each other closely and with some degree of 
leisure. Bill manfully maintained his grin, but his 


laughed Sam. 


“We m-mustn’t be 


ever d-dared be 
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soaked clothes stuck to his rotund body and his eyes 
were glass: Every angle of Sam’s lank form showed 
through his clinging garments; his face was white and 
drawn. Both lads’ uniforms had been torn by the stones 
of the hillside; its mud spotted them. 

“We must get back before reveille,” Sam declared, 
“so’s to have a chance to clean up.” 

“T h-had a sausage in my pocket,” Bill lamented, “but 
it m-m-must have d-dropped out.” 


AINFULLY they increased their pace. Their legs 

auched—all their bones ached. Sam’s despair deep- 
ened, Bill’s hunger increased. About a mile from camp, 
where the highway left the Hudson, they struck into a 
short cut that followed the river and was known to them 
because they had- often traveled it to their favorite 
fishing hole. It was a road not otherwise much fre- 
quented, winding between tall hemlocks and a dense-un- 
derbrush of rhododendron and whortleberry. The rain 
had filled it with mud and turned every third step into 
ide; but they were saving time, and their progress 
as made the easier by the advance of day. 
Suddenly Bill could bear no longer the pleadings of 
his stomach. His memory stirred, and his pet vice 
overcame him. He pointed westward, into the thicket. 

“R-remember that s-spring house in there? B-belongs 
to a f-farm farther b-hack. ’Tisn’t ever locked, and 
there’s things to eat inside. L-let’s—” 

“We will not!” 

“Aw, we e-can leav 

“There isn’t time. 

“Y-yes, there is. 
road. Come on!” 

He was too canny to wait argument—he plunged into 
the underbrush. : 

“I won't go!” Sam angrily called after him. 

“Then b-be sure to w-wait just where you are.” 

Bill’s voice came through a curtain of brushwood. 
Sam wouldn’t answer; he was accustomed to obedience 
from Bill, when the latter was not in one of his teasing 
fits, but he knew well enough that there was no coping 
with his friend’s love of food. Besides, though he had 
not agreed to the statement, there was now less need 
of hurry. He sat down in the mud and leaned against 
a hemlock trunk. 

The forest was very strange and still. Just here the 
road ahead turned an abrupt corner—was lost to view 
both north and south. He might have been on a desert, 
island. He wished he were—he’d proved such a fail- 
ure! Through his brooding young mind ran Philip 
Freneau’s song: 


Ww 


a few p-pennies for what we take.” 


We've gained a lot, t-taking this 


Did you only mean to say, 

T have had my summer's day 

And am pa g, soon, away 
To the grave of Caty-did? 


Still? No, for now there came a sound. Not Bill re- 
turning—not from that direction, from the south, from 
the road. Anyhow, that sound was made by a horse’s 
hoofs at a smart trot. 

Sam jumped up. He could see nothing. 
hid all. But the hoofs drew nearer. 

Crash! The mighty erash of 
a heavy fall. Silence. 

“Who goes there?” 
Sam. No answer. Some rider 
and his mount must have come 
to grief in the slippery mud. 


That curve 


eried 


Sam_ floundered around the 
turning. 
A saddle horse lay there, 


foam-flecked and 
mud-bespattered. As 
Sam approached, it 
turned upon him a 
muzzle in which the 
nostrils fluttered with 
broken breaths. Its 
eyes were half start- 
led, half appealing. 
It tried to get up, but 
its off foreleg seemed 
to be broken. With 
the resignation of its 
kind when hurt, the 
animal slid back 
quietly in the mire, 
only its flanks heav- 
ing. 

Sam had not been 
brought up along the 
Susquehanna of those 
days without learn- 
ing to love a_ horse. 
He spoke soothingly, 
stroked the mane, 
then bent and began 
an examination of 
the injuries. 

Yes, the leg was 
broken, just below the 
knee. Hopeless. A 
terrible tumble. 
Enough to kill any 
rider who was thrown 


to— “Tell us who you 


Where was this animal’s rider? 

Sam looked around. The road was empty. But if the 
missing man were badly hurt he would not be missing; 
whereas, if he— 

This was a countryside where many people had rea- 

sons of their own for avoiding attention, Sam remem- 
bered his shouted query. That had been enough to 
alarm any such person. Someone, anyhow, had quit 
this spot in a hurry, for things had fallen and been left 
behind. Sam saw them now, by the waxing light, just 
before him in the mud—two things: a wallet seemingly 
stuffed with papers and, close by, a pistol. 
The boy was kneeling with his back to the bushes that 
parated road from river. On the packet closed the fin- 
gers of his one hand; the other was about to reach the 
weapon when the dawn-light revealed, on that pistol’s 
butt, a design that momentarily paralyzed further ae- 
tion. It was a crown, a crown topped by a Maltese 
Cross, the Georgian Crown—the crown everybody knew 
to be the symbol of the Tower Arsenal: the Royal 
British Arsenal of the Tower of London. 

With a quick intake of breath, Sum regained muscu- 
lar control. He reached for the pistol. Over it, how- 
ever, u near boot, extended from behind the boy, planted 
itself securely, and a voice spoke: 

Hand me my wallet—and hold your jaw! You've 
seen too much, young man. For all your rebel uniform, 
you're not going back to Sandy Beach—you’re going 
with me to Stony Point.” 


Chapter Six 


IGHT against the back of his neck, Sam felt the 
pressure of something small and round and cold— 
recognized it as the business end of a second pis- 

tol. He dared not turn. And he could see nothing of 
his captor save that boot thrust forward, at one side, 
from behind him. 

“Hand me my wallet!” barked the voice again. “Make 
haste, or J'll scatter your brains in the mud!” A foul 
oath accompanicd the threat. 

Sam’s heart was thumping madly, but he made a 
mighty effort to keep his head clear: 

“If you fire, the noise will bring out our patrols.” 

“Then I'll strangle you instead,” his unseen captor 
told him coolly. “I'd do for you anyhow if I hadn’t lost 
my way so that I need a guide—or if Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Johnson mightn’t wa . some information out of you 
before he hangs you for a spy.” 

“A spy? I’m not inside the English lines! And what 
are you?” 

“Give me that packet, or you die here and now!” 

Slowly Sam extended an arm, lowering his head the 
while. The pistol behind kept pace with him, but his 
plan was to swerve, as if after the wallet, seize the boot, 
try to toss its owner backward. 

But just as he was about to make the desperate at- 
tempt, his descending gaze, now turned rearward, took 
in another boot. It was no mate to his captor’s, but 
was a poor, water-soaked Continental Army shoe, with 
blackened toes peeping through its gaping front. It 
was curling softly before the riding boot. 

It hooked. It pulled. Arms 

flew out over Sam’s head. 

fm He threw himself prone and 

to one side—free from the 

pistol. A cry—a .shot—an- 

other fall: these followed s 

multaneously. 

_ Sam bounded erect. Two 

forms were interlock- 

ed, thrashing the 

mud. He jumped up- 

on them, to the aid 

of that one which 
had saved him. 

“It’s a-a-all wite!” 

A clay - plastered 
scarecrow sat on the 
chest of a supine and 
unconscious _ stranger 
and grinned reassur- 
ance. It was Bill 
Blunston. 

“Bill!” 

“H-heard you c- 
1 — t-turned b- 
sk. Quiet ’cause I. 
g-guessed there might 
be t-trouble. I saw 
he'd sneaked on to 
you. Well, two c-can 
p-pl-play at that 
game.” 

Sam’s grimy hands 
wrung Bill’s. “You 
just about saved my 
life.” 

“F-feel like a trun- 
dling mop — and of 
e-course it h-happen- 
ed ‘fore I reached 
that sp-spring house; 
so I d-didn’t get th- 
that food.” 

They turned to 


are,” Sam ordered. 
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their captive. His pistol, knocked upward in Bill’s em- 
brace, had sent its bullet through his left shoulder. It 
wasn’t a bad wound; they dressed it readily. 

“His fall was what stunned him.” 

With his mount’s bridle, they bound his right arm to 
his side, They hobbled him so that he could walk only 
with difficulty. 

“Now,” said Sam, “let’s see what’s i 
Bill, however, was bending over 
horse. “We m-must p-put this poor 

agony {-{-first.” E 
They did it, with the handiest pistol. waht mes re 


‘is wallet.” 
dly crippled 
e out of his 


they were, they shut their eyes whet 1e shot was fired. 

Its concussion brought their pris engoacks oO con- 
sciousness. He sat up. He cursed them. — J 

“Tell us who you are,” Sam ordered, “and what you're 
doing here.” 

Another oath was the captive’s sole reply. 

He was an evil-looking brute dressed in civilian 
clothes. About Sam’s build and height, he could 
searcely have been five years the boy’s senior, al- 
though clearly long taught in the worst schools. His 
speech was more like a Colonial’s than like an English- 
man’s; but his swarthy skin, flattened nose, and black 
hair of peculiar luster hinted a yet more alien strain, A 
sinister touch was given him by a lower lid that some 
ancient wound had left drooping until it exposed its red 
lining. 


“TF you won't tell, we'll find out for ourselves,” Sam 

retorted. After all, he had played truant to some 
advantage! “No matter if we miss reveille and roll call, 
Bill; we’ve got more than an excuse as long as we've 
got this lobster.” 

In the full dawn and under their captive’s scowls, the 
boys emptied his wallet. Gloatingly they perused its 
contents: 

Reports, of no great, importanee—but British. From the 
Crown force on Staten Island. Intended for Sir Henry 
Clinton, via Stony Point. Everybody in Wayne’s camp 
knew that there had for some time existed a thoroughly 
organized service of hired civilian couriers passing 
through the American lines, or around them. The 
present messenger was vouched for to Lieutenant Col- 
onel Johnson in credentials signed by the Staten Island 
commander and describing their bearer. fresh to the 
service: Jose Valdivia, now resident at Castleton Cor- 
ners, though a half Carib native of Santo Domingo and 
formerly able seaman upon the British privateer Much- 
Wenlock. 

“He d-didn’t know the route,” Bill unnecessarily elu- 
cidated. “Guess they generally make a w-wider c-circle. 
His horse fell—he hid when you y-yelled, but went for 
you when he s-saw you were alone.” 

Sam scarcely heard. His eyes were alight; his hands 
shook so that he nearly dropped the papers. A great 
idea had come to him. Even then he knew it was wild 
—knew it was perilous—but it did seem possible. 

“If this Jose fellow is new to his work, the enemy at 
Stony Point won’t know him by his looks! Do they 
know you, Jose?” 

The Carib only cursed again. 

“Well, this letter as good as says they don’t. Bill, he 
likely has a bit of extra paper on him. Make copies of 
these dispatches. I’ll need the originals. Yes, siree, he’s 
near enough my size! Come on and help me get his 
clothes off so’s I can change with him.” 

Sam was ripping off his buff-and-blue blouse as he 
spoke. 

Bill gasped. 
demanded. 

Yet he had even then guessed the answer—and the ex- 
pected answer came: 

“T’m going to finish this fellow’s interrupted job—go- 
ing to carry these reports to Johnson—and so I’m going 
to get the information Wayne has to have!” 

The prisoner jerked out a violent oath, but neither 
boy heeded him. 

Bill stared wide-eyed at Sam and exclaimed: 

“L-l-looney !” 

“No, I'm not.” 

“D-don’t you know that a spy—” 

“Things aren't like they were a few hours ago. With 
these papers I can walk straight in the fort, and they’ll 
thank me for coming.” 


“Wh-what are you going to d-d-do?” he 


HE change of clothes was almost complete; Sam was 

buckling the breeches. 

“Sam, you w-won't—” 

“Bill, Wayne said he’d reach Spring Steel’s by seven, 
if he tried the assault—said he’d wait around till twelve 
before attacking, didn’t he? Well, you tell him I have 
these things to get inside with. Tell him I'll be lying 
low— you don’t know where, and so can’t find me— 
till about five. Then I'll start up the hill—night’s the 
safest time for masquerading. Tell him to take the 
hazard of a march. That can’t do any harm; if I don’t 
get the information to him, he can just fall back on 
Sandy Beach again.” 

The prisoner frowned. 

“Wayne c-can fall back,” Bill blurted; “b-but what 
about you? Th-that’s what J’m th-thinking of!” 

“Me?” There came quick, responsive feeling into 
Sam’s tone. “It’s nice of you; but we’ve got better 
things to think about now.” His voice took fire. “We’ve 
got to think about Stony Point.” 
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Bill knew the look that lighted the other’s face; it 
was the look that always came there when Sam had a 
plan he meant to earry out in spite of argument, threat, 
or plea. Nevertheless, Bill still protested. 

“You—you'll n-never c-come h-home.” 

Sam laughed. He was too elated now to experience 
any perturbation. “I’m not going to try to.” 

“Wh-wh-what?” 

“Just that. Aren’t we used to talking without words?” 

“What d-do you mean now?” 

Messengers, of course, stayed at least overnight inside 
those British fortifications before they set out to face the 
risk of their return journey. While resting, they could 
see all there was to be seen. 
of course. And there were 
rockets up there in constant 
use. Wouldn’t Sam have some 
chance to fire one? He'd be 
caught, of course, but he was 
not supposed to be a soldier— 
he’d play the awkward trifler. 
He could say it was an acci- 
dent —a joke —anything. Oh, 


there’d be a way! He’d make 
one! 
With mad enthusiasm, all 


this folly he sluiced at his dis- 
mayed friend: 

“They won't be suspecting 
me—that’s the whole point. I'll 
have the run of the fort. Well, 
then! Remember what Colonel 
Revere’s friends did for him at 
Boston? I’m going to do that 
for Wayne. Only not with any 
lanterns; you mightn’t see 
them. Rockets, most likely. 
Have you noticed that all the 
rockets they fire go straight 
up? They send them just as 
straight as they can. So I'll 
send mine slantwise. You'll 
know mine for mine because 
"twill be to one side or t’other. 
And if I can’t squirm out of 
it, why, our fellows’ll be attack- 
ing before the enemy can 
court-martial me. Now remem- 
ber this. Sometime between 
our men’s arrival at Spring 
Sieel’s and the stroke of mid- 
night, I'll manage to throw a 
torch or set off a rocket—and 
the side it shoots toward will 
be the weak bastion!” 


OT even from Sam_ had 

Bill heard a more deliri- 
ol cheme. He fairly groaned 
as he pointed out its dangers. 
But Sam pooh-poohed them. 
Bill argued that there would 
be no opportunities for signal- 
ing of any sort. Sam retorted 
that, in such case, Wayne need 
but retire and await, down 
river, the false messenger’s re- 
turn after a night’s rest within 
the fortress. 

Bill became insinuating. 
“Whyn’t you g-go to Sandy 
Beach with me and g-g-get 
Wayne’s per-permission?” 

“You know why. For the 
same reason I didn’t try to get 
it before—because he wouldn't 
give it. But when you’ve once 
told him I’m on my way—” 

“He'll s-skin my hide!” 

“Let him.” Sam’s enthusiasm 
was volcanic. “What do you 
care—for once? Only he won’t do it, not when you're 
bringing him a prisoner. Now, copy these dispatches. 
And, here, you take one pistol, and I'll take t’other— 
and then yowll take this lobster into camp.” 

Jose swore again. Bill debated—was beaten. Begged— 
was derided. At last, he had to comply. He completed 
his task of copying the dispatches as Sam put the fin- 
ishing touches on his toilet. 

“Watch for my torch or rocket shooting toward one 
side of the fort, and remember that will be the weak 
side.” 

Sam was standing erect in his appropriated garments. 
Except that the boots were too big for him, the outfit 
might have been his own. The sun had come up, as 
if there had never raged a storm on this fresh earth; 
the sky was a strip of azure velvet above the road, be- 
tween the sycamores, and a chorus of birds—song spar- 
rows and warblers—were lustily greeting the new morn- 
ing. 

One ray of yellow light, avoiding the sullen and 
disregarded captive, fell upon Sam’s lean, erect figure, 
never more soldierly than in these garments of a simple 
citizen. A wisp of red hair strayed across his fore- 
head; his thin face was earnest, his jaw set: a mere lad, 


his wild plan confessed him a rashly foolish one—but, 
for all that, splendid. 

“You're crazy!” 

“T’m going.” 

“I wish you’d—” 

“Tell Wayne to look for the light. Sometime before 


twelve. Or, no—just twelve. That's the hour he set 
himself, and he’s a stickler for regularity and obedience.” 
“Sam—” 


“Good-by.” 

“G-good-by !” 

Sam turned. He started north along the river. A mo- 
ment more and the curve of the road hid him from sight. 


A swarthy man, hands bound behind him, crossed the compound with an officer of the guard. 


Tt was then that the prisoner laughed, and his laugh 
was one of assured, even triumphant, derision. 

Bill scowled. “What ails you?” 
“Nothing. I am thinking of what will soon ail your 
green friend. He’ll never live to show that signal. I won't 
tell you why—but I know!” 

“Sam!” called Bill. “Ho, S-sam!” 

But it was too late. He got no answer. 


Chapter Seven 


UTSIDE the little log farmhouse that served An- 
thony Wayne as headquarters, the stolid sentrics 
still confronted the group of idle soldiers who had 

curiously followed an unusual spectacle. No wonder 
they had been curious. A swarthy man, hands bound 
behind him, feet hobbled, had crossed the compound 
with an officer of the guard beside him, while close be- 
hind had pressed plump Bill Blunston, haggard and 
dirty—pointing a then utterly unnecessary pistol at his 
prisoner's back. 

The three had gone on into the farmhouse, leaving 
their curious followers behind to try to heckle the sen- 
tries into giving information they did not possess. 
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Inside, in the room where Sam and Bill on another 
occasion had watched Wayne and Washington, Wayne 
sat at his desk, presiding over a hastily summoned 
drumhead court-martial whose grave-faced members 
were gathered around him. Their session was now 
nearly concluded; Jose Valdivia’s brief trial was draw- 
ing to its end. 

“Have you nawt to say in your own defense?” 

The Carib merely shook his black head negatively. 

Bill, upon his entrance, had told with an increasing 
stammer as much as he thought it wise to tell—omitting 
entirely the story of last night's frustrated expedition on 
Stony Point. His chronicle somehow left the impression 

that the boys had gone out 
j before dawn upon a fishing 
sion. The commander’s 
vide gaze had filled with wrath 
when he had heard that his 
proteges had played truant. 
That wrath had increased when 
he had learned of Sam Gru- 
’s present enterprise. Yet af- 
ne had glanced at the 
copies of the dispatches Bill 
had nervously handed him, 
there had stolen into the lead- 
ers weatherbeaten face a 
change of expression that had 
puzzled Bill. 

The court-martial had fol- 
lowed. Every attempt to ex- 
tract testimony from the ac- 
cused, however, had proven 
fruitle: He had refused to 
give any information, and his 
malign face, with its flat nose 
and crimsonly drooping eyelid, 
had remained an impenetrable 
mask. A hooligan he might be, 
a hired spy working for pay, 
not patriotism; but he stood 
true to his employers, and, if 
this loyalty appeared further 
to enrage his judge, it pro- 
duced a certain admiration 
elsewhere. 

Still, there was only one ver- 
dict possible. Bill’s testimony, 
though halting, was clear; and 
the copies of the dispatches 
corroborated the accusation. 
Valdivia, to get here at all, 
must have passed through the 
American lines at some point 
of his journey; he was in the 


British military service; he 
wore civilian clothes: 
“Guilty!” 


EERHAPS he did not wholly 
realize the penalty en- 
tailed. He moved not a muscle. 
“Have you nawt to say?” 
Wayne repeated. 

The prisoner was mute. 

“Then I pronounce sentence. 
You have been ably defended 
by Lieutenant Knox, appointed 
to that duty. You have had a 
fair and square J. The ver- 
dict’s just. A spy, you must 
hang as one—in half an hour. 
And may the Almighty have 
mercy on your soul.” 

For a moment, breathless si- 
lence filled the small room. 
Then Valdivia’s reserve broke 
down. 

No, he hadn’t entirely un- 
derstood. He had considered 
himself a mere messenger—had 
assumed that he was on trial 
simply as such—had expected at worst a long term in 
a military prison. He swore. He raved. He cursed the 
court. 

“Take him away.” 

Guards laid their hands on him. He broke loose. He 
assed to wild argumentation. 

“T didn’t see nothing! I didn’t come to sce nothing! 
tL . 

“You are too late. These facts—if facts they be— 
don’t count one way or ither. But you are too late, 
anyhow. You were given no end of talking chances and 
would not have them. Take him to the guardhouse and 
send the chaplain to him!” 

Still struggling frantically, the Carib began to beg for 
mercy. His face was contorted, his cries rocked the 
room. 

Bill sickened. He turned his sober eyes away. He had 
done this—his evidence alone had effected it. Of course, 
it was justice, but the boy understood at last how ter- 
rible justice could be. Besides, in the high elation of 
his capture, these details of its results had never entered 
his imagination. 

“Please—p-please—” 

Somehow, he had crowded 


pa 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Courage 


E were rather proud to be the fellow citizen of 
the young man who grabbed the football in the 
California-Georgia Tech football game on New Year's 
Day and ran seventy-five yards to his own goal line. 
Not because he was the victim of so conspicuous an 
accident, but: because after it happened he did not lose 
his nerve, but came back into the game and played 
magnificent football. A boy who can come back after 
such a calamity is one we should like to know. We 
congratulate his university and his team upon the pos- 
session of such a young man, 


Practice 


OBODY practices enough and that is why so few 
of us really are good at anything. A few people 

become expert because they have a 

natural knack and because they love to 

do the thing so well they practice it a 

lot. Expertness comes only from doing 

a thing over and over, correcting mis- 

takes and training eyes and muscles. Af- 

ter all, we believe the fellow who said 

that diligence makes champions. 


Convince Yourself 


N° matter how sure you may be in +h / hy 
your mind that you are doing the 

right thing, the actual doing of it 
may prove you to be wrong. Any 
boy, or any dozen boys, may get to- 
gether and decide upon a course of ac- 
tion. Then, when they try to do it un- 
der actual working conditions, it may 
not work at all. Our idea is that any 
plan that isn’t the result of actual ex- 
periment should take this possibility 
into consideration. The mind is a grand 
machine, but it works only with 
thoughts. No matter how much reason- 
ing you do, you can never change a 
fact or enlarge a space or alter a 
weight. So don’t get cocky. Reason 
your best, but don’t put all your eggs 
in any basket until test conditions prove 
it to be the right basket. 


Accomplishments 


E have just been reading the lives 

of a number of great American 
business men of the last generation. We 
haye read about Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk, and Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Frick and a 
number of others. One great difference 
distinguishes some of them from the 
others, and it is this: Part of them 
cared only to make money, but the 
really great ones tried also to build 
something fine and valuable to civiliza- 
tion. Part of them grew rich because 
they were tricky; part of them grew 
rich because they were intelligent. Per- 
haps it is an accomplishment to make 
a great fortune by gambling and by 
bribery and by trickery, but we should 
prefer to think it is a greater accom- 


“Leave the ‘city Pils, 


plishment to make a great fortune by building a huge 
railroad to serve the nation or by establishing an enor- 
mous plant for making better and cheaper steel, or mo- 
tors, or steamships, or mowing machines. In the first 
instance you only make money; in the second you 
create a fine, permanent and valuable thing—and make 
money as a result of it. 


Look Out for Good Luck 


OOD luck is often a handicap. Too many fellows 
lie down under it. They get the idea that things 

are coming their way and they don’t need to exert 
themselves much any more. A sales manager friend of 
ours says he hates it like sin when one of his young 
salesmen makes an extra good sale early in the month, 
for the chances are that the lucky salesman will un- 
consciously sag on the job. Instead of digging in tooth 
and nail, he’ll let himself loaf a little, or more than a 
little, the rest of the month. Of course, every now and 
then, some young chap just takes his good luck with a 
whoop and humps away harder than ever. Then he 
»makes a record. The thing can be done. Grin and 
keep humping yourself if you don’t want good luck to 

handicap you. 


Little Things 


ARB you one of those folks who take the time and 
trouble to do little things? Anybody can do a big 
favor for a friend, but somehow it is the little gracious 
thing that warms the heart. Just a call on the tele- 
phone to ask after a sick chum, or some tiny thing like 
that. 


Pride 


E have met a few fellows who take pride in be- 

ing pretty slick. They like to think they can get 

away with something. They can conceal what they are 

doing or what they have done from people who would 

stop it or disapprove of it. It strikes us this is very 
much like being proud of a deformity. 
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Speech 


‘VERY fellow should be able to stand on his hind 

legs in public and express his thoughts with clear- 
ness and intelligence. We don’t mean you should be 
orators, for most orators are a nuisance. We mean 
only that you should train yourselves while you are in 
school so that you won’t be scared to death if you 
have to say a few words to a crowd when you grow 
up. To be able to talk intelligently in public is a great 
asset. 


Playing the Fool 


H® was a slim, lively youngster in a trim blue uni- 
form, and he was boy-of-all-work, or some such 
thing, on a Mediterranean steamer. We watched him 
with a lot of interest. We liked him, but he was play- 
ing the fool. For instance, he couldn’t contain him- 
self when he was beating the big gong that told the pas- 
sengers it was time to eat. Instead of beating that 
gong with subdued dignity, he clanged it until you 
craved to throw him into the deep blue sea. One day 
he clanged it right into the ears of a young French of- 
ficer who was lying half asleep in his deck chair, and 
he nearly did go overboard. But not quite. He lived 
to upset a bucket of ice cubes all over our dinner table 
that night. He was supposed to help the table stewards 
by keeping our glasses full of ice water. But he made 
such a frisky, careless job of it that the efficient table 
stewards were always shooting exasperated admoni- 
tions at him out of the corners of 
their mouths. Yet you could see they 
rather liked him, too..He was likable, 
and he had a chance to make good at a 
pretty fair job, and he must have 
needed it. But he couldn't resist play- 
ing the fool. Finally the captain him- 
self got exasperated and reduced the 
boy to k. p. For the last two weeks of 
the trip, that youngster wore dingy 
coveralls a size too big for him and 
scrubbed dirty decks and washed port- 
hole windows and peeled potatoes—pay- 
ing the piper for getting too gay... - 
You can play the fool just about so 
long. Then someone is going to haul 
you up short. We hope you have sense 
enough to be thankful when it happens. 


Limit Your Post-Mortems 


F you’ve made a bad blunder, hold 

just one post-mortem on it. No more. 
As a matter of common sense, go into 
the matter once, thoroughly. Size up 
things. Discover just where you slipped 
and how. Do all you can to set things 
right. Theh put that blunder perma- 
nently behind you and go on. Don’t get 
down in the mouth and start holding 
more post-mortems. Brooding over blun- 
ders is bad business. It’s weakness. 
Strength goes gallantly ahead. 


Family Feeling 


ELONGING to a family is one of 

the finest things in the world. At 
times. At times it isn’t. We can’t help 
feeling that the home world would be 
much happier if brothers and sisters 
would mind their own business more fre- 
quently than some of them do. Why 
should any member of a family always 
have to tell his fraternal connections 
where he’s going and when and why and 
how come he wore that crazy tie and 
who cut his hair with that back lock 
standing up straight? If a level-headed, 
good-natured brother—say, you—took 
the lead in a movement to check im- 
pertinent personal remarks, couldn’t a 
lot be done to improve family feeling? 
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The Three Musketeers ran wild. They made the Varsity look as slow as a dying glacier. 


A Sheriton Coach 


Part I 


be ANGWAY for the M T 
The familiar ery—the cr} 
Sheriton—rang through the I Den. Fiery- 
haired Red Barrett, my co m across the 
dinner table, hastily gulped down an unchewed chunk 
of beef and rose with me to offer sweepi lute. 

The door swung open, and in burst the famous three. 
In the lead, as usual, was the debonair Dick Lucas, 
ity basketball captain, and a man who could, so 
body said, shoot baskets blindfolded. The restless, 
-on-the-move type was Dick. He carried his 
y self with a certain swagger—a certain sauci- 
was not unattractive. You know how some fel- 
d out in a crowd, just because they’re colorful? 
as that kind. 

d him came Healy, 
pole, spare as a lath. 


ell known to all 


varsity center, long as 
And peeping drolly 


from fae r Healy’s arm was Jud Graham, for- 
rd, who was second only to Lucas in h ility to 
run up the score. All-conference players, these sure- 


fire three, and just as inseparable as the stars in the Big 
Dipper. 

Red Barrett and I stood at salute, and so did every- 
body else in the Lion’s Den. Jovial hellos and thunder- 
resounded right and left until the cele- 
rated trio had found their seats. 
we slid back into our chair 


Red soberly shook his 


~ “Are they - swell-headed?” I questioned, apprehen- 


re they are, Flip. And people are beginning to 
dawdled over our dinner, for no good reason, and 
s we got up to go the Three Musketeers, loudly kid- 
ing the waiter, rose also. Dick Luc: ching my eye, 
oned me to him with a lordly toss of his head. 

There as imperious command in the gesture—there 
“ gestures—and it irritated me a bit. 
sity letters in football and baseball 


By George F. Pierrot 


Illustrated by Courtney Allen 


myself, and I didn’t fancy being patronized. But I 
went to him. 

“What about taking a little excursion with me to- 
morrow, Flip?” Dick asked, mysteriously. 

“Sounds interesting. Where to?” 

“North Adams.” 

“T suppose you have a girl up there,” I said suspic- 
iously, “and want me to entertain her cross-eyed cousin.” 

“Wrong,” said Dick. “I’m going to meet the new bas- 
ketball coach.” 

“Is he coming to-morrow?” I pepped up immediately. 
“The Daily said he wouldn’t arrive until the end of 
October.” 

“Inside stuff,” Dick said, with a knowing wink. “I’ve 
been tipped off that he'll get in on the Tri-State local 
to-morrow evening. So we'll just sneak up to North 


on 


Adams, board the Tri-State there, and chat with him 
on the way back. That is, if you’re sure you want to 
come.” 


“Try and stop me.” 


“T won't,” grinned Dick. “See you at the train.” Where- 
upon he rejoined his impatient shadows. 


T was mighty decent of Dick to ask me. And yet I 

couldn’t squelch a less pleasant thought—that Dick 
would rather take a comparative outsider with him than 
share his little scoop with the two men who were his 
bosom friends. Some fellows are that way—a little jeal- 
ous of the people closest to them. 

That night I strolled down to the library and looked 
up the back copy of The Daily that contained the story 
of “Spike” Atwell’s appointment as varsity coach. I 
scrutinized his picture—a long, spindly chap, sparse of 
hair and a bit stoop-shouldered, who looked more like an 


Oriental Lit prof than an athlete. But the story itself 


was certainly convincing. It ran: 
Glen “Spike” Atwell, Cornell left halfback for 


three seasons and three times All-Eastern forward 
in basketball, has accepted the position of head 
coach at Sheriton and will report late in October. 
Gifford Lucas, chairman of the alumni athletic com- 
mittee, who made the announcement this morning, 
said he had been negotiating with Atwell for several 
months. 

For two of his three basketball years Atwell led 
the Eastern conference in scoring. 
distinction of captaining the Cornell var 
junior year, and is rated as one of the grea 
ers ever to perform on an Eastern court. 

Atwell’s most brilliant. exploit in football came 
last season, when he intercepted a Dartmouth pass 
and ran 81 rds for the touchdown that beat the 
Hanoverians. Earlier in the season he had downed 
Columbia by .a similar dash. 

Atwell is twenty-five years old, and this is his 
first coaching job. 


n 


rs old, and his first coaching job. I 
couldn’t help thinking, rather grim of the way his 
predecessor had gone. That was Gar Evans, and a good 
man, too. But he hadn’t got along with Dick Lucas, and 
quarreling with Dick equivalent to quarreling with 
the other Musketeer: ore than that, it meant a quar- 
rel with Gifford Lucas. Gifford was Dick’s father, pres- 
ident of the Tri-State railroad, and known as “Killer” 
because men who got in his way got out of it in a 
badly damaged condition. 

Dick, when opposed, had all of his father’s 
ness. 


Twenty-five yes 


ruthless- 


FE got a lot of deference on the train. Killer Lucas 
is a name to conjure with, both on the Sheriton 
campus (he gave us our $400,000 gym) and on the rail 
road which he largely owned. Dick, his face glowing at 
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the march he was stealing on the rest of the college, 
chattered like a cageful of canaries. Mostly it was bas- 
ketball, and the things the Three Musketeers were going 
to do to the rest of the conference. 

Going to North Adams the train runs for a time along 
a ridge, and you can see both directions across broad 
valleys. In the middle of one, three miles out, there 
clustered a forlorn group of dingy white houses. Even 
from so great a distance the place seemed unmistakably 
deserted. Dick saw me staring at this corpse of a town, 
and he smiled complacently. 

“Dad murdered that dump,” he said, contemptuously. 
And then, as I looked my surprise: 

“Twenty-four years ago, when the Tri-State was just 
being laid out the tracks were routed through Michener. 
That’s Michener you're looking at. The city fathers 
fairly crawled on their hands and knees to get Dad to 
give ’em the railroad, but once he did they got cocky. 
That was when he asked ’em to give him, free, an acre 
of ground for a station and a freight shed. 

“They thought they had him where the hair was short. 
Refused to play ball with him. 

“Dad back tracked his engineers a couple of miles, 
shoveled a tunnel under the Rattlesnake Hills, threw a 
bridge across Tumwater Creek, and here’s the road, with 
Michener three miles off it. It just choked the town to 
death. Nobody wanted to travel three miles to a train, 
not in the old days, when it took Old 
Dobbin a half hour to jog it. So every- 


round, chubby little man whose voluminous body seemed 
to be trying to escape from his clothes. 

“[’m Stubby Cooper, graduate manager,” he intro- 
duced himself. 

“Glad to see you,” greeted our stranger. “I’m Atwell.” 

“The new coach,” somebody whispered, in awe. And 
it was. The Daily must have got its photos mixed— 
later I found out that that was what had happened. 
And both Dick and I had been fooled. 

Anyway, my jaw hit my chest. I gasped, and turned 
to Dick. His head was back, and his face was flaming 
like a sun going down. 

“You're pretty poor,” he spit out, at Atwell. 

“T seem to have made a bad impression,” said that 
gentleman, composedly. “What’s wrong?” 

“You let me tell you all about myself,” exploded 
Dick. There was insult in his furious voice. 

Atwell’s eyes bored into him. 

“You seemed to enjoy doing it,” he said. 

“You knew I was the basketball captain,” Dick fairly 
shouted. “Why didn’t you tell me you were the new 


coach? You knew I’d come all the way to North Adams 
to get an advance look at you.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Atwell quietly, “I wanted to get 
an advance look at you.” 

Dick, his face contorted, whirled and disappeared. 
The station folk, their spirits dampened, edged away. 
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No one of the M 

Quietly the coach b 
first, the dangers of und 
designated the practice 
training rules. He an 
he would cut the vy y squai 
the reserves would continue to tu 
a schedule of games arranged foi 

At ten minutes after the hour he: a scuffling 
and loud talking outside. The noise grew louder and 
the door swung open. Led by Dick, whose leather heels 
clumped loudly on the cement fioor, the Musketeers 
made their self-conscious way to seats on the out- 
skirts of the meeting. 

Spike stopped talking and waited until they had set- 
tled themselves. 

“This practice,” he said, in a low tone that had a 
bite in it, “began at four o’clock.” 

So quickly that it seemed as though he had expected 
a repreof, Dick Lucas spoke up. 

“Seniors at Sheriton,” he said, “are accustomed to 
special privileges.” 

Somebody gasped. Every eye was on Spike’s face. It 
seemed a deliberate challenge. Would 
the new coach rise to it? 


ointed out, 
onents. He 
ew simple 
few weeks 
, but that 
would have 


body packed up and moved to North 
Adams, and Michener passed out of 
the picture.” 

“It must have cost your dad a whole 
lot more to switch his right of wi 
than the acre would have cost him,” 
I said, half to myself. 

“Thunderation yes,” Dick laughed. 
“Twenty times as much. But Dad 
wanted to show the chin-whiskered 
Michener hicks just where they got off 
at. It’s the Lucas way.” 

The Lucas way. So it was. “Killer,” 
they called the old man, and there was 
a metallic hardness to Dick, at times, 
which seemed to prove that blood will 
tell. 


UR train was late into North 
Adams, and we had barely time to 


“Sunny’s Luck 


Piece” 


“Don’t take Sunny’s ship—that plane’s 
wrong!” Cadet Burrell’s voice broke. “Take another, Jimmie.” 


But Jimmie Rhodes had to take the ship in which poor Sunny 
Mead had crashed. Had to fly it in a grim Border battle. 


Another Kelly Field Story—Next Month 


For a long moment four eyes— 
Spike’s deep blue ones and Dick’s de- 
fiant brown ones—duelled with each 
other. Then Spike, as though nothing 
had happened, resumed his talk and 
presently dismissed the squad. 

Few words were exchanged as the 
boys left the room—there was none of 
the milling and the joshing that w: 
so conspicuous when they had assem- 
bled. There seemed to be a general 
uneasiness—a let-down feeling. No- 
body exactly thought that Spike had 
shown the white feather, but stiil— 

It was a matter for time to settle. 


WATCHED one of the early-sea- 
son  scrimmages—varsity against 
the scrubs. The story of that scrim- 
mage was the story of the Musketeers. 


dash across the platform and tumble 

into the Tri-State, going the other 

way. Eagerly we hurried into the last day coach—the 
Sheriton spur doesn’t handle enough traffic to justify a 
chair car—to find our man. But tall, spindly gentlemen 
whose hair was thin and who were a trifle stoop-shoul- 
dered were just like perpetual motion—conspicuous by 
their absence. 

“Raspberries!” snorted Dick, in disgust, and I echoed 
his sentiments. There was nothing to do but sit down, 
and that’s what we did. 

It was infernally hot in that car—sometimes October, 
in our country, gets that way. Moreover, the coach was 
as old as a covered wagon, and its windows had long 
since lost ambition enough to open. First Diek tugged 
at ours until his jaw about burst through his face, and 
then I spelled him and lifted until I was afraid my feet 
would puncture the floor. 

“Give me a try,” said a cool voice, as a broad-shoul- 
dered chap brushed by me. 

He took a firm hold on the 
and heaved. With a protesting 
way a couple of inches. 

“That’s better,” said the nger, pleasantly. He 
slipped long fingers into the crack, and pulled upward 
until the back of his coat bulged like a balloon. 

We heard the groan of tortured wood, a sharp splin- 
tering, and the splash of broken glass on the floor. 

“Well, I guess we get our air,” grinned Dick. “Gosh, 
but you must be Hercules’ second cousin. Cut yourself?” 

“No” 

We shoved back the seat in front of us and made a 
threesome, all the way to Sheriton. Our new friend, 
medium height but husky, 
with blue eyes, straight-up, 
sandy hair, and a square-cut 
face, made a quiet, interest- 
ing companion. 

As usual Dick preempted 
the stage, and basketball was 
the topic. He poured out the 
story of Sheriton’s last sev- 
eral years on the court, and 
he didn’t fail to do full jus- 
tice to the prowess of the 
Musketeers. 

“T hope yow’re interested 
in athletics,” I put in desper- 
ately, once, as Dick paused 
for second wind. 

“I’m interested in every- 
thing,” came the reassuring 
answer. 

We got off together, at 
Sheriton. As the stranger, 
suitcase in either hand, a- 
lighted there rushed up a 


catches, braced himself, 
screech the window gave 


Before I could collect my wits and apologize to At- 
well for Dick’s misbehavior, Cooper, a bit dazed, led 
him to a waiting automobile. 

My thoughts churned like a mill race, all the way 
home. I liked Atwell immensely, just as I had liked his 
predecessor, Gar Evans. Atwell was “in bad” with Dick. 
Gar had been “in bad” with Dick, too, and where was 
Gar now? There was Killer to be reckoned with. 

That night I found it hard to sleep. 


HE campus heard about “Spike” Atwell’s arrival, 
and about Dick’s quarrel with him, at one and the 
same time. The story was on everybody's lips for 
veral days, and of course it came to have many ver- 
sions. The net result, however, was that there was al- 
most more interest in basketball than in football, even 
though football season in full swing. 

Atwell fitted quietly into the campus scheme of 
things. He spent his time circulating about, getting 
acquainted with his squad and everybody else. I made 
it a point to call on him, first thing, taking with me the 
genial Red Barrett. I wanted to show him that Dick 
and I were two different persons, so far as getting sore 
was concerned. 

He was mighty cordial, and of course he didn’t men- 
tion Dick. I could see that behind that rugged face of 
his, and those calm & there burned a determination 
to make good his first year. A coach who flivvers on 
his opening job finds new ones awfully scarce. 

The Musketeers said nothing of the incident, and 
lorded it over the campus in their usual jaunty style. 

Dick never referred to our trip, 
but I seemed to notice, when 

“What's the big we met, a certain coldness. 

idea?” Spike Perhaps he sensed my disap- 

demanded. proval, for I’m a poor hand to 
dissemble. 

The first basketball prac- 
tice was called for Novem- 
ber 4, in late afternoon. I 
decided to attend it, just to 
see things get under way. 
It was a noisy, jostling crowd 

of sixty that assembled in the 
gym to get their opening in- 
structions. Excitement was in- 
tense—a new coach, and the 
opening of what was slated to 
be Sheriton’s greatest year on 
the court. 

As the hour bell clanged 
four, Spike Atwell strode 
through the door, and the room 
hushed swiftly. The coach, im- 
perturbable as ever, stood with 


They were stars of the first magni- 
tude, right enough, and beside them 
the reserves twinkled only palely. 

At the whistle Healy, long as a telephone pole and 
supple as an eel, would bound high in the air, preempt 
the ball, and flick it sideways to Graham. Graham 
would pivot like a scared rabbit and whip a diagonal 
pass to Dick. Then Dick, graceful as a swan, would 
arch the ball through the basket. 

It seemed useless for the frantic scrubs to try to trap 
them, because Dick had a habit of cutting back, taking 
Healy’s tip p: and either firing it right back to Healy, 
or else shooting it to Graham. And Graham knew the 
shortest way to the basket, too. 

Time after time Spike would halt the play. 

“This is a five-man team,” he would say, savagely. 
“Three-men teams are fine in practice, but they aren’t 
so good against other five-men teams. Use your guards.” 

And then the Three Musketeers would look covertly 
at each other, and if there was a chance, wink broadly. 
And the next play would be a repetition—somehow a 
Musketeer always got the ball, and somehow another 
Musketeer was always ready to receive it. 

It was tough on Spike, because after all you can’t 
make a very convincing holler against a winning combi- 
nation. As long as the Musketeers could keep pouring 
that ball through the basket, what could he say? 

He’d get peeved, and rightly, at the way the Muske- 
teers would play the long shot game—baskets from the 
middle of the floor, and all that. But he might as 
well have saved his breath, because in the heat of scrim- 
mage the Musketeers would revert to their old habits. 
They were scoring habits one had to admit. 

But Spike didn’t give up easily. 

“If you can’t play a short pass game,” he announced, 
“we'll put in some men who can. Healy, Lucas and 
Graham, out of the game. Caldwell at center—Weiss 
and Sullivan at forwards.” 

The three new men, their faces grim with determina- 
tion, rushed in. A whistle, and the tip off. But Cald- 
well rose in the air only to find that Hankinson, scrub 
center, was a tenth of a second ahead of him. Hankin- 
son flipped the ball back over his head to Perkins, scrub 
guard, Perkins dribbled past Weiss, bounce passed to his 
own forward, and the jubilant scrubs had their first bas- 
ket in seven minutes. 

A low snicker from the side lines. Atwell whirled, 
quick as a flash, to find each of the Musketeers gazing, 
poker-faced, directly ahead of him. 

It was a tough situation—tough on Atwell, and tough 
on the three men who were Sheriton’s best substitutes 
for the Musketeers. 

“I'd like to wring their blooming necks,” I grated, to 
myself, as I left the gym. 

That’s the way affairs went along, except when the 
Musketeers would vote themselves a holiday. For 
prima donnas believe (Continued on page 47) 
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prison. Born of a fine British family, highly edu- 
cated and distinguished looking, yet the most cun- 
ning of all internaticnal rogues, Forrester was a 
deep and unsolved puzzle to the men who trailed him. 

He could have passed into the home stretch of life 
with high honors and with justly earned wealth to ease 
his declining years. Instead, he used his fine intel- 
ligence in a continuous battle with society, and now, at 
the end of his days, he was desperately seeking cover, 
trying to escape the hounds that bayed close upon his 
heels. 

He comforted himself that he had nothing to lose. The 
sentences he’d received for his many crimes could never 
have been served out. Death would have found him 
cold in his cell, still owing society years and years of 
imprisonment. 

Free again! 

But was he free? His long, lean countenance-showed 
no smile of pleasure, his hawklike eyes no glint of de- 
light, nor was there any suggestion of repose about his 
gaunt body as he sprawled in a big chair at a window 
on the fiftieth story of New York’s tallest skyscraper. It 
was small comfort that he was high above the crowded 
streets where, at any moment, a hand might be laid upon 
his shoulder and the voice of a detective bid him to 
come along. 

The old dragnet was out for him again. After his 
clever and sensational escape from the grim city of 
silent men up the Hudson, he would have done well had 
he followed his first hunch and sought hiding in some 
timmy village sanitarium, posing as an invalid business 
man. But he would need money—and no small amount 
of it—to get safely away from the United States. And 
his fortune in jewels and cash, the loot of many rob- 
beries and swindling schemes, was cached in New York 
City. 

On the door of this little office in the towering struc- 
ture where he had found temporary refuge was painted: 
“Elbert Weatherfield, Architect.” A week before, the 
name of a firm of lawyers had been there—a firm with 
underworld clients. Forrester’s friends had sublet the 
office and had replaced the law books with equipment 
for an architect. This had required money and it had 
been supplied by his old aides, out of their pockets. Be- 
tween crooks the word of Forrester was better than any 
bond. They would get it back. Provided .. . 


Sire FORRESTER had escaped from Sing Sing 


N the ground floor, fifty stories beneath the little 

rug his feet rested on, was the International Safety 
and Trust Company’s elaborate establishment, one of 
the great banks of the financial section. Down in its 
vaults in a large safe deposit box Forrester’s possessions 
waited him. His list gave them as follows: 

Fifty thousand dollars in one hundred dollar cer- 
tificates. 

Twenty thousand in fifty dollar certificates. 

Ten thousand in twenty dollar certificates. 

The famous Rodgers diamond necklace, value $125,000, 

The de Langvil pearl necklace, $75,500. 

The Wilderson diamond and silver stomacher, $80,000. 

Total: Cash, $80,000; Jewels, $280,500. 

In his tapering right hand, blue-veined and soft, he 
held his key to this box. All that he had to do was to 
present himself at the door leading to the vaults, es- 
tablish his identity, pack his treasure in a bag, and go 
his way. But he had not been to the vaults in two 
years, and in two years many things may happen. The 
floor manager might have died or changed his posi- 
tion. He might be on vacation or he might have be- 
come forgetful of the faces and mannerisms of infre- 
quent visiting patrons. 

Forrester’s signature was, of course, in the great book 
of the bank’s customers. He had used the name of 
Cecil George Raleigh and had given London references, 
years before. Had he been able to reach the bank the 
very day of his escape, Forrester could have managed 
easily to sign his name and get his money and jewels. 
But he had been compelled to hide away for nearly a 
week, and in that time the police had spread their net. 

At police headquarters the printing press and many 
clerks were busy spreading the news to every corner of 


the land that rewards aggregating twenty thousand dol- 
lars, offered by banking and investment companies, 
would be paid for the capture of Forrester. In every 
police station and post office in every city, town, and 
village, bills were pasted up for millions to read, giving 
excellent pictures of the convict and complete descrip- 
tions. He was tall, lean, distinguished in appearance, 
his stride that of a gentleman, his hands long and 
delicate, his nose strikingly high and pointed. He looked 
English. His forehead was narrow but high, the base of 
his skull round and small, the ears large but well- 
shaped. 

No evidence against him for any of his crimes was 
needed. There was enough time coming to him to keep 
him in prison far beyond his natural span of life. This 
was easy money. Any man who identified Forrester had 
only to get the nearest law officer. But the officer would 
have to be wary, for the criminal was dangerous and 
quick with a gun. 

Seventeen thousand cops in New York had Forrester’s 
picture and description. Every traffic man, every man 
on the beat, every detective, every one of the hundreds 
and hundreds of special officers employed to guard the 
treasures of banks, express companies, jewelry estab- 
lishments, silk houses, and great department stores 
scanned the crests of New York’s waves of humanity 
for that shapely skull and the narrow, high-domed fore- 
head. 


Y no amount of disguising could the fugitive add or 
subtract more than an inch of growth. A wig might 
change the shape of his head but wigs were dangerous 
devices and the most cunning makers of them could not 
hope to cheat the eyes of men skilled in detection. Then, 
too, a stiff jostle would shift a wig forward or sidewise. 
His dominant feature, the nose, Forrester had changed 
somewhat with little wads of cotton stuffed in the nos- 
trils to widen them. But he couldn’t level out that 
falcon-like bridge. He couldn’t change the sharp eyes, 
or the shape of his forehead. If he widened his shoul- 
ders he would loom all the more impressively above the 
crowd. He could use padding for hips and legs in an 
effort to broaden out. The pads hung in a closet of the 
office as he mused in his chair, key and treasure list in 
hand. He would put them on when he left the office. 
His top floor refuge he’d chosen for two reasons. One 
was that he might be in the same building with his 
jewels and money. The other was that he could take 
a crowded express elevator during the homeward rush 
hour all the way down to a subway station without stop- 
ping at the street level. In the milling subway mob he 
eould walk with slightly flexed knees until he safely 
reached the train. 
‘His uptown hotel was similarly advantageous. Here 
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he could take an elevator below ground and be whisked 
to his room on the top floor. He hadn’t dared to show 
himself in the lobby or dining room. Twenty thousand 
dollars for a hotel detective was “big sugar.” Detectives 
were everywhere. 

None of his old associates in crime dared visit, him 
either uptown or downtown. All of them were being 
shadowed. The police were using double shadows, the 
old scheme of the United States Secret Service. Shadow 
followed shadow. If the first shadow was discovered, he 
would drop out of the job and the second shadow would 
move up. 

Wait! That was Forrester’s policy. The searching 
eyes would eventually begin seeking others. Memories 
would dim. As long as money was sent him through 
the mail in cash he could pay his bills and lay low. 
But after a month of the summer had passed there came 
a Beubbled note to “Elbert Weatherfield, Architect.” It 
read: 

“Here’s the last hundred. The mob is broke.” 


T police headquarters James Tierney’ took over a 
desk in the office of Inspector Sweeney. He was 
fat of body and feature, with round blue eyes looking 
out at the world in the baby fashion that had fooled 
many a crook and had given him the nickname of 
“Bonchead” in the department. Under his direction the 
dragnet was drawing close around the crook who had 
bested his department time and again. 

Times had changed sinee he had spent weary days 
and nights shadowing crooks, catching a moment’s sleep 
on trains or in hallways, going long hours without 
food. In a corner of the office was a comfortable cot, 
beside his desk was a table with a good meal spread, at 
his right and left hands telephones that gave him quick 
connection with the police of London, Paris, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Close by, a microphone that would 
spread his command around the world. A clerk handed 
him a typed sheet of paper that he propped against a 
water pitcher as he ate his dinner. 

His patience and doggedness, his ability to keep plug- 
ging at a job, were qualities that far outweighed his Jack 
of brilliance. He was using these qualities now. His 
plan was to wait until Forrester—wherever that lean 
criminal was—made a move that would reveal himself. 
The report before Tierney was a daily affair. At each 
roll call in every precinct in every borough of the great 
city the alarm for the recapture of Silent Forrester had 
been read, day after day. No man went out on duty 
without the description fresh in his mind and the as- 
surance that the pick-up would mean not only one-half 
of the reward—the other half going to the pension fund 
—but immediate promotion. 


“How they coming, Jim?” 


asked the inspector. 


‘ “ 
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“Ever see a spider build a web in a hedge?” he re- 
plied, his mind for a moment on his little New Jersey 
farm just across the Hudson. 

“Might have, Jim.” 

“IT got the web built,” sighed Tierney. 

“Is it baited?” 

“Baited!” shouted the detective. “Spiders don’t bait 
vebs. They just spread them and sit back until the fly 
sets a little bit careless—just a little bit careless. One 
foot on the web and Mister Spider parades out of his 
Jen and all is over.” 

“Think he’s in New York town, Jim?” 

“Yep. He’s here. Gentleman Jerry Dawson is broke.’ 

“How come?” 

“Passed it all on to Forrester. Drew his last dollar 
from the bank yesterday. He won’t be seen at the race 
track any more this year and he’s afraid to take a 
chance on a job. Boy!” Jim’s round face broke into 
smiles. 

“Say, Chief!” he cried enthusiastically. “Under the 
Baumes law one more conviction means a life term for 
Gentleman Jerry, and don’t he know it? He’s going 
straight. He better keep straight. Four convictions and 
we don’t have to bother about a crook any more these 
days.” 

“Correct, Jim. But how did Jerry get the cash to the 
Silent One?” 

“Passed it from hand to hand in the crowds. And 
then it was mailed or slipped under a door. Forrester 
is flirting with the web. He’ll soon have to make a 
break—dig up his loot for a getaway.” 

The buzz of a telephone on Tierney’s desk ended the 
conversation. Tierney lifted the receiver and placed it 
to his ear with stubby fingers. Clearly, as if it were 
only Baltimore calling, came the voice of a girl, unmis- 
takably English. 

“Hello, New York. Police headquarters? This is 
London—Scotland Yard. Mr. Tierney? Here you are.” 
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FEW seconds, and Inspector Graham of the famous 
London detective service made a report on certain 
confidential international banking relations. There were, 
it seems, some Englishmen not above trying to beat out 
the heavy taxes of their government and who were sus- 
pected of hiding some of their wealth in America. No 
better hiding place than a safe deposit box on the other 
side of the ocean could be imagined. 

But Tierney was after none of these culprits. He had 
merely asked Scotland Yard to check up on the refer- 
ences of lists of English box holders in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and other large American cities. 

“We have looked them all up,’ said London, “and 
they’re all right. There’s only one I can’t report on. I 
mean one of the New York box holders. He’s dead.” 

“Well, I don’t want him if he’s dead—good and dead,” 
laughed Tierney. 

“He’s been dead a year, Mr. Tierney,” the English- 
man_ added. 

“That’s long enough,” chuckled Jim. 
bird?” 

“Not a bird, sir: not at all, There must be some in- 
terference. I was speaking of the late Cecil George 
Raleigh.” 

“K. O. I gotcha. What about him, Inspector?” 

“Strange about him. His relatives and lawyers say he 
was never in America and couldn’t have had a box in 
any bank there. Furthermore, he never had a dollar to 
put away. Big family, but broke, you understand.” 

“How’d Cecil make a living?” Tierney asked. 

“Ah, that’s a question, Mr. Tierney,” came through 


“Who was the 


the air from London. “He was in trouble at his club 
over cards and other things.” 

“A crook?” came bluntly from the New Yorker. 

“Well, not a burglar, y’know. But he’d pick up a few 
sovereigns as best he could.” 

“Do you think he’d sell the use of his name?” 

“My dear man, there are people who would stoop 
that low.” 

“Thank you, Inspector.” 

Tierney turned slowly and faced Sweeney. “Now what 
do you think of that, Chief?” he demanded. “If For- 
rester has his sugar packed away in a safe deposit box 
under the name of Cecil George Raleigh, with references 
provided by the late Cecil, what’s going to happen when 
he tries to get into that safe deposit vault?” 

Tierney looked over his list of box holders with Eng- 
lish references and called up the International Safety 
and Trust Company’s manager. 

“Keep an eye open for one Cecil George Raleigh try- 
ing to get in his box,” he advised, after identifying him- 
self. “I’m sending down a couple of good men right 
away. Thanks.” 


Ga JERRY DAWSON, sometimes called 
“Dapper” Dawson, was horrified to discover that the 
edges of the sleeves of his gray walking coat were show- 
ing worn places. Even worse was the feel of the hot 
sidewalks to the soles of his feet. His well-polished 
shoes were thinning. 

Confidence man for twenty years, affable and hand- 
some, he had always been able to fleece a victim when- 
ever his cash had run low. But this new law, the 
Baumes lew, had robbed him of his nerve. There was 
no way to get around it. A fourth conviction meant 
a life term as an habitual criminal, and Jerry was just 
beginning to enjoy life at forty-five. No Broadway 
show could open without him in the first row and no big 
fight could start without him at the ringside. 

Forrester had managed to get word to him, by pass- 
ing along a note through the hands of a dozen crooks. 

“Tl split the cash, forty thousand as your share, or 
give you all the jewels. Or I will market the jewels 
abroad and divide fifty-fifty on everything, if you can 
fix it so I can reach that box,” wrote Silent. “I can’t 
go on this way much longer. I must make a break. It 
is necessary that you take a keen look over the bank 
below and report to me whether a watch is laid for 
Gecil George Raleigh. You can do it in this way. Land 
a commission job with some good stationery manufac- 
turer. Get samples and v a dozen banks as sales 
agent. The dicks following you will not know which 
bank is the one you're specially interested in. Just get 
the layout downstairs and report.” 

There was no risk in that, decided Jeri The police 
would think he was finally trying to make an honest liv- 
ing. He got busy immediately, and, after leading his 
shadows through many financial institutions, buttonholed 
the manager of the International and showed his wares. 

Jerry had many good stories to swap that mid-after- 
noon hour. It was the sag business hour of the day. 
He could afford to quote prices no other salesman might 
give and as a result got a good order and the promise 
of more orders in the future. 

His mind, trained for quick observation, recorded 
every face and figure, every door and window in the 
institution. He confided to the manager that he needed 
a safe deposit box downtown and was shown through the 
great vaults. 

“No way of being robbed of your money down here,” 
laughed Jerry. 
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“None that I know of,” replied the manager. “There 
was a time when it was done. But that was years ago 
when anybody could get a box for the price, or a man 
could steal a key and get away with another's belong- 
ings. But not now. Every customer is thoroughly iden- 
tified. Responsible people have to vouch for him.” 

“But your employee in charge of the boxes might 
stand in with a crook,” suggested Jerry. © 

“He’s watched and the man watching him is watched. 
Everybody is watched,” chuckled the manager. “Isn't 
that right, Mike?” He turned to a uniformed attendant, 
a mountain of muscle with a long slit in his coat where 
the automatic rested. 

“And we're all jerry on the job, sir,” was the reply. 

Jerry gave the attendant a quick look and recognized 
him as a man from headquarters who knew and had 
just casually let him know it by the expression “jerry 
on the job.” 4 

Not a chance, decided Gentleman Jerry. Forrester’s 
treasure might just as well be in a safe at the bottom of 
the sea. He picked up his case of samples and departed 
to get the bad news to Forrester. One of Tierney’s 
shadows trailed him. The confidence man knew that, of 
course. On the slightest excuse the detectives would 
pick him up and try to send him up the river for the 
rest of his life. 

Headed uptown to Times Square in a subway train, 
Jerry groaned under the oppression of helpless poverty. 
He was thinking of the good old days when he had had 
his own well-stocked apartment, a race horse or two, and 
a trip abroad every year for the pickings in the card 
games aboard ship. He would have to get that half of 
the Forrester swag. It was his only chance for three 
square meals a day, good clothes, and a decent home. 
One worthwhile fact he had picked up from the bank 
manager. That information, delivered to Forrester, might 
do the trick. At night he passed the cue along the lines 
—a line of whispers that no detective system, however 
efficient, could have followed. 

“Hawley, president of the bank, has a bungalow on 
the roof. of your building. Gay party there next Satur- 
day night. Only guards and burglar alarm te protect 
bank Sunday morning early. Downtown deserted. Can 
send men in a big car at the hour chosen.” 

At daybreak on a Sunday morning, no village street 
in all the world is more deserted than the highways in 
the heart of the Wall Street section. 

But on the night of Gentleman Jerry’s debut as a 
stationery salesman, the man on duty in the Interna- 
tional reported that Gentleman Jerry had been shown 
through the vaults. Jim Tierney began to center all his 
activities in and about that one tapering building. 


N the Saturday night of the bungalow party on the 

roof of the International Building, Silent Forrester 
listened at his office door as the scrub women and 
cleaners worked their way along the corridor. Just be- 
fore the cleaners entered his room he carefully tucked 
hat, gloves, and walking stick in a large cabinet. When 
he heard them in front of his door, he locked himself in 
a space made by a false back in the cabinet—a piece of 
trick furniture supplied him for get-away emergencies. 
pie rons put in order and the cleaners gone, he stepped 
orth. 

The night was far advanced. Except for prowlers and 
those seeking revelry, the great city was sleeping. As 
the soft colors of the coming day tinted the sky over 
Brooklyn and Long Island and the mists rose lightly 
from the harbor far below, the private elevator of the 
president of the International shot up and down the tall 


“It’s gas,” bellowed Red. “Back to the street, the street!” 


March, 1929 


The three men were huddled in a 


shaft of steel, taking the guests from the roof to the 
deserted street where their automobiles awaited them. 

With a set of skeleton keys Forrester easily unlocked 
the door at the head of the one flight of stairs leading 
to the top of the building. He was working on a time 
schedule. At five o’clock the sun would be well up over 
the plain of Brooklyn roofs but the canyons of the Wall 
Street district would be shadow-filled. At five-thirty 2 
gang of gunmen in a fast car would halt at the entrance, 
to do battle with machine guns against any force that 
might be gathered from the Old Slip and Oak Street 
police stations. 

Forrester heard the final farewells of the party as he 
held the roof door slightly ajar. The bachelor president 
of the International more than ready for bed. His 
speech was thick and his step unsteady. Heavy of body, 
but with the sallowness of face that shows in the man 
who gives all his life to money-gathering—with intervals 
for dissipation—Rutherford Hawley would be like a 
child in the hands of this stern, hardened, relentless 
iminal now ready to go into action. 

The feast had been served by a famous caterer. His 
rs, with heavy baskets of linen and silverware, had 
gone. Only the butler and the valet of the host 
ned with him. Surely, if any man might feel safe 
ntruders, Hawley, so high above the city streets, 
2 guards ever on duty below, had a right to be as 
sured of his security. He had lighted a cigarette and 
ras about to enter the bungalow when a lean hand fell 
s shoulder. 

be too much disturbed,” spoke a well-modu- 
lated voice. “Just do as I bid you and everything will 
be all right.” 

“Who are you?” the stout banker demanded, wheeling 
about. The look in Forrester’s eyes made him yell with 
fear. The butler and valet came running from the bun- 
low. They faced the cold dark nose of an automatic. 
“Hands up,” ordered Forrester. “And now we shall all 
zo within and I shall explain. No, this is not a joke. 
Do as I tell you.” 


HE three men were huddled in a corner of the din- 
ing room. With piano wire in properly cut coils, 
er soon bound the hands and ankles of the butler 
and valet. With a pair of shears he cut the telephone 
wires 


And now, Mr. Hawley, you may put down your 
hands.” Forrester glanced at his wrist watch. “I have 
a safety box in your vaults below. You know where the 
master key is and I have my key. All that I want is 
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what belongs to me. You will aceompany me with this 
gun tucked in your r You will get my belongings 
for me and the incident will be closed.” 

“T e-e-can’t understand,’ stammered the president. 
“You have a right to empty your box any time.” 

“And h the police nab me the minute I appear,” 
Forrester said. “They want me—very much. Come and 
do as I say.” 

“But I can’t. I tell you, I can’t. The locks are set 
for nine o’clock Monday morning and can’t be opened 
now.” 

“You mean the locks are set for the money vaults. 
The deposit boxes are separate.” 

“You can’t do it. There’s the burglar alarm system.” 

“Tt will take five minutes for the protective agency to 
get to the bank after the alarm registers. It will take 
me two minutes to empty my box and depart.” 

“There are five guards on duty inside the bank.” 

“I have five men with machine guns just outside the 
bank. Come.” Forrester led Hawley to the elevator 
and while they waited he said soothingly: “Just be 
natural and do as I tell you. If you make a protest or 
outery I'll blow a hole through you.” 

In the ornately carved marble lobby of the building 
they came upon the first outside guard of the bank and, 
following the instructions of Forrester, the president 
said: “I must get some personal papers from my box, 
please.” 

“Safe deposit, Mr. Hawley?” inquired the guard. “If 
the door is opened the alarm will register.” 

“T can explain when the police ive.” 

“But have you the master key, 

“Yes.” He drew his key ring from 
just a personal matter.” 

“Yes, sir. But the alarm will be relayed to the Old 
Slip police station and bring the reserves.” 

“All will be properly explained,” intruded Forrester, 
leaning close to the banker with an air of intimacy. 
“This is very important business.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“We must hurry,” whispered Forrester to Hawley. 
“Get that door open quick.” 

A glance at his watch showed the time as 5:27. In 
three minutes the gunmen would get into action. The 
three stood before a gate of heavy, brightly polished 
steel bars. Forrester’s gun was hidden by his sleeve and 
the palm of his hand. It nudged the side of the banker. 
With trembling hands Hawley unlocked the gate. The 
guard stepped back as it opened outward. From an- 
other part of the institution two other guards appeared. 


a pocket. “It’s 


corner of the dining room. 


From outside came the blare of an automobile horn. 
The gun crew was a little more than one minute ahead 
of time. Forrester knew that with the opening of the 
gate, the police had received an alarm automatically, 
instantaneously. 


LOCKS away, in the office of the protective organi- 
zation, the man in charge saw the number of the 
International flash in red on an electric chart board. His 
right hand darted out and touched a button with the 
same number. 
At the bank 


a shout rose from the three guards as 
blinding tear gas poured forth from many hidden ducts. 
This v something new! Tear gas! Forrester and the 
dent, just inside the vault, covered their eyes with 


Clang! 
kicked the steel gate shut. 


The guard who had listened to Hawley’s plea 
He had caught a profile 
view of Forrester and had recognized him from the 
poster portrait he carried in his pocket. Crook and pres- 
ident were prisoners behind bars stouter than any ever 
made for a prison. And they were blinded rs. The 
slogan of the Butterfield Protective Agency was, “Never 
Tell All You Know.” The agency had kept up with the 
science of besting burglars and had told no one—not, 
even the president of the bank—about the tear gas trap. 

The guards managed to escape to the street where 
they were met and held up by Forrester’s rescue gang. 
They threw their hands in the air promptly as the gun- 
men dashed within, leaving one man at the wheel of 


the car. He had his hand on a machine gun pointed at 
the guards. 
There had been rumors in the underworld of the 


planting not only of tear gas but of poison gas to pro- 
tect the treasure boxes of banks and manufacturers, but 
no yegg had yet encountered that sort of thing. 

“Red! Red!” came hoarse cries from the invaders, 
seeking the lost command of their leader, Red Mike 
Farley. “Where are you, Red?” 

“It’s gas,” bellowed Red. “Back to the street, the 
street !” 

“This way, this wav!” eame the anguished voice of 
Forrester. “Quick! Get me out! I’m choking!” 

Blinded, the gangsters staggered over furniture, against 
marble walls, and into each other. They grappled with 
each other frantically. 

“Red!” came yells from every side. 

“The street! The street!” came back the choking com- 
mand. But before anyone could find the street, the blue- 
coated men from Old Slip (Continued on page 33) 
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Get Your Outdoor Model Ready 


lA built-up tail 


and elevator on 
your twin pusher. 


HOSE outdoor model is going to carry 
him to Europe next summer? 
Last, year the outdoor twin pusher 
built by Thomas C. Hill of North 
Carolina did just that. Hill’s ship took first 
place among fellows under twenty-one in the 
First National A. M. L. A. outdoor contest at 
Detroit—so he rode on its wings to Paris! 

Next June, at the Second National A. M. L. 
A. Meet, another builder is going to win the 
same prize (Hill is ineligible to compete for the 
trip again, though he may try for other prizes). The 
same builder may win the National Outdoor Trophy, 
too—it goes to the boy under seventeen who makes the 
best outdoor record. The three European trips to be 
offered—two in the indoor and outdoor flying contests 
presented by Tue AmertcAN Boy, one in the scale 
model contest by Aero Digest—are open to anybody 
under twenty-one, however. 

You'll read all about the contests—all about the prizes, 
the rules, the sparkling entertainment—in next month’s 
American Boy. Perhaps you've already built your in- 
door models in preparation for the contests. If.you have, 
you're smart; for construction of indoor models is the 
best kind of training for the fellow who wants to build 
the somewhat more difficult outdoor ships. The chap 
who can start on outdoor models and do them well is un- 
usual. So practice on the indoor models. 

This month I’m going to tell you about the best out- 


Is It a Twin Pusher, or a New Twin Tractor? 


By Merrill Hamburg, Secretary of the Airplane Model League of America 


Here’s the 
twin tractor. 


door models I know. 
One of them is brand 
new; the other is an 
old favorite. 

You all know the 
present championship 
model — the outdoor 
twin pusher. It has won 
just about every outdoor contest for years, and its 
records are still unapproached by any other model. It 
was described in detail in the January, 1928, AMERICAN 
Boy, and kits for its construction, with diagrams and 
directions, may be obtained from the League Supply De- 
partment for $3.00. Both Hill and Lloyd Fish, of Wash- 


It’s made 
four minutes. 


_ But here are some suggestions that may 
interest you as they have _ interested 
other airplane model enthusiasts. Re- 
member that Joseph J. Lucas, Chicago man, 
a model builder of sixteen years’ experience, 
won the National trophy at Detroit last 
year? Lucas was using an outdoor twin 
pusher with two distinctive features. The 
small picture of the o. t. p. shows both of 
them—one is a built-up elevator to replace 
the old single-surface, warped type, the other 
a small built-up tail surface, fastened be- 
tween the fuselage sticks %4 inch forward of 
the two thrust bearings. This surface is built 
into the frame, so that it not only contributes lift 
but also replaces a bamboo cross bracing. Both elevator 
and tail may use the same airfoil, reduced, as is em- 
ployed in the main wing. 

Notice, in the drawings, that wing tips are all square, 
instead of being rounded. This saves weight, eliminat- 
ing bamboo tips, and permits use of a true airfoil sec- 
tion from end to end. 

Note, too, that the built-up elevator retains dihedral 
angle as an aid to stability (in a 12 inch elevator, wing 
tips should be 1 5-8 inches above the center), but that 
it is not set at an angle of incidence—the airfoil fur- 
nishes enough lift by itself. 


To make these additions (Continued on page 28) 


ington, 1928 playgrounds cham- 
pion, built their ships from 
these kits and plans; and a lot 
of fellows are going to enter that 
identical model in the 1929 con- 


tests. Maybe you're one of 
them. It’s unquestionably a 
championship-caliber piece of 
work. This wing template is actual size. Cut out the slots after you've made the ribs. 
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Familiarize yourself with Manual, article and drawings—every detail of them—before you start work, 


March, 


1929 


Billy Jones 


*This is the seventh of a series of 
stories describing Billy's experi- 
ences with the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Buick, Next month Billy learns 
about Buick’s Masterpiece Bodies 
by Fisher, 
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learns about Buicks adjustable seat 


Billy (entering Buick salesroom): 
Say! I think my teacher—Miss Brown—is 
getting ready to buy a car! She saw mein 
here one day, and she’s been asking me a 
lot of questions about Buicks! 

Buick Dealer: Fine, Billy! And what 
did you tell her? 

Billy: Well, I told her that Buick is the 
greatest performing car in the world, of 
course ...and I told her about our ride in 
it. . . and about the counterbalanced 
crankshaft and ventilated crankcase and 
Valve-in-Head engine and sealed chassis 
and torque tube and cantilever springs 
and ... well, I guess that’s about all I 
know. 

Buick Dealer: And what did Miss 
Brown say? 

Billy: Well, she was interested, all 
right. I think she’s just a little bit afraid 
that Buick would be a pretty big car for 
her to handle. I told her it was easy to 
drive... even-for me! 

Buick Dealer: That’s the stuff! And did 
you explain why it was easy—the adjust- 
able front seat, and— 

Billy: Gee! I forgot all about that! I 
told her it steered as easy as pie, and was 
easy to shift and to stop, but I forgot the 


adjustable front seat! S’pose I could see 
again how that works, so I can explain it 
to her? 

Buick Dealer: Sure thing! Climb right 
into this car! This handy little regulator 
down in front of the cushion does the 
trick... see? 

Billy: Even when we're sitting on the 
seat? Gee! And can I work it? 

Buick Dealer: Sure ... go ahead! See 
how easy it is . . . how far you can move 
the seat .. . what a difference it makes in 
your comfort at the wheel? With this 
great feature, Buicks are just made-to- 
measure for anyone! 

Billy: I should say so! And anyone can 
workit. Yes, sir, this isa wonderful thing! 


Buick Dealer: And 
the adjustable front 
seat isn’t the whole 
story, either, Billy. 
The steering column 
can be adjusted to 
fit her convenience. 
If Miss Brown or 
some member of her 
family who drives is 
a very large or a very 
small person, this 


point will be very important. You ask 
Miss Brown to count the women who are 
driving Buicks in this town... to talk to 
some of her acquaintances who own 
them, and see what they say about Buick’s 
easy handling. Why, herve no other car 
in the world so easy to drive! 

Billy: Well, I’ve certainly got some 
more ammunition now. Maybe I can get 
Miss Brown to come down and see the 
car, too! 

Buick Dealer: You do that, Billy! We'll 
let her drive it herself. It looks to meas if 
you and I were going to make a sale! 
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He’s 
the team 


Len can play the visitors single- 
handed and lick ’em! At least 
that’s what his schoolmates 
claim. He sure is fast and smart 
and accurate! It takes a whole 
team to block his throws! 
What’s more, he never seems 
to get tired! 

Maybe you think it’s a gift. Not 
if you ask him. “I simply keep 
in the pink of condition,” he 
says. “That means keeping 
healthy .... and nothing helps 
health like cleanliness.” 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Len, so he cleans his teeth 
as his coach advises—with Col- 
gate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
onteeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities — sweeten- 
ing all surfaces — brightening, 
whitening the teeth .... pepping 
up the gums....making the 
mouth feel healthy—and zowie! 
How clean! 

Take a tip from Len.... use 
Colgate’s.... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 


Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1832, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 


! 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Get Your Outdoor Model Ready 


to the ship, you'll need a strip of flat 
balsa for the ribs and spars, and Japa- 
nese tissue. Your kit includes enough am- 
broid and banana oil, if you use them 
carefully; the balsa and tissue you'll have 
to obtain separately. The League can fur- 
nish them for 15 cents. 

Now a few hints on last-minute touches 
to that twin pusher. Don’t forget that ex- 
treme lightness is a prime quality in all 
championship models. Make each indi- 
vidual part just as light, sand it down as 
thin, as requisite strength will permit. 
One over-heavy part won't make much 
difference, but a lot of them will! 

Take extreme care with each bit of 
work, too. You can lessen wind resist- 
ance, increase lift and add to performance 
by seeking neatness and exactness. Re- 
member, also, that the successful contest 
performer is the one who has plenty of 
spare parts—props, motors, even fuselages 
and wings. Both Lucas and Hill had ex- 
tras at the contests last June—and used 
them! One bad gust of wind may be the 
end of a good fuselage. 

Be sure that your rubber is in good 
shape—not too old nor too often used. 
You'll need a good eggbeater winder, too. 
The League can furnish an excellent wind- 
er—see your A. M. L. A. Manual. You'll 
find that you get best results when the 
two propellers turn up in the center and 
out toward the sides. 

If you haven’t plans for the plane, you 
can get them by sending a 2-cent stamp 
to the League. They’re included in the 
kits, of course. With or without the sug- 
gestions given you in this article you may 
be building the championship pusher! 

Now for the new model. 

It’s a twin tractor, and it’s built on a 
plan unique in championship — planes. 
Though it has points of similarity to the 
twin pusher, it has plenty of differences. 
It is smaller, somewhat easier to build and 
lighter. It carries less rubber than the 
twin pusher; its wing, rather than its 
fuselage, is its chief member. 

Before you start building it, examine 
the drawings from A to Z. Read through 
these directions, too, so that you'll have 
a complete picture of what you're going 
to do. Study the A. M. L. A. Manual, 
obtainable at League headquarters for five 
cents, or included in the kit the League 
provides to build the model. 

To build the ship you'll need these ma- 
terials: 2 balsa propeller blocks, 3-4 inch 
x 1 1-2 inches x 11 inches; 2 balsa motor 
sticks, 1-8 inch x 1-4 inch x 20 inches; 5 
balsa center spars, 1-8 inch x 1-8 inch x 14 
inches; 2 strips balsa for tail parts and 
trailing edges, 1-16 inch x 1 inch x 14 in- 
ches; 15 flat balsa ribs; 1 strip balsa for 
tail boom, 1-16 inch x 1 inch x 17 1-4 in- 
ches; 2 balsa leading edge strips, 1-32 inch 
x 1 inch x 14 inches; 1 balsa strip, 1-8 inch 
x 3-16 inch x 5 inches; 4 drams ambroid; 
4 drams banana oil; 1 sheet Japanese tis- 
sue, 21 inches x 31 inches; 3 rubber bands; 
7-foot motor, 3-16 inch flat rubber; 6 wing 
clips, 6 cans, 2 propeller shafts, 2 rear 
hooks, 2 S-hooks (all of 020 music wire) ; 
2 thrust bearings; 4 brass washers. All of 
these materials are included in the League 
kit. 

IRST, the wing. 

Notice the differences between this 
wing and other built-up wings you've 
seen. Instead of one main center spar, 
it has two small spars running along top 
and bottom of the ribs. The leading edge 
may be of solid balsa, or of paper-thin 


bent balsa; the trailing edge is solid 
balsa. 

Made with the Clark-Y airfoil, the 
same as that in the twin pusher, the 


wing has a 28 inch span and a 4 1-4 
inch chord. If you’re not using the League 
kit, make your ribs according to the exact- 
size pattern with this article. Cut a tem- 
plate like the pattern from brass or tin, 
then cut the ribs from thin balsa. The 
diagram shows you where to cut grooves 
or slots for the two center spars. 

You'll need fifteen ribs, five of them 
1-16 inch balsa, the other ten sanded to 
1-32 inch. Let two of the heavier ribs 
form the wing tips, and place the other 


(Continued from page 26) 


three where the clips are to be attached. 
This gives you a square wing tip which 
is better because of lightness and ease of 
construction. 

Sand the center spars to size (1-8 inch 
x 1-8 inch), cut them to 14 inch length 
and mark them for the ribs. Mark the 
trailing edge spars at the same time, so 
that they'll correspond exactly. Sand 


these spars down until they taper off at 
the rear, forming the end of the airfoil 
section as well the rear braces. 
Assemble each half of the wing sepa- 
rately. Set the ribs on the bottom center 
spar and,ambroid them in place. Lay 
them on your work table, straighten the 
ribs and ambroid the top spar into place, 
(Continued on page 50) 


CAN YOU FLY IT FOUR MINUTES? 
The Outdoor Twin Tractor Kit 


'VERYTHING you'll need to build the 

new Twin Tractor—a ship that flies 
like a bird—is included in Kit Number 
13. Wing clips are already formed, wing 
spars and other parts cut to size—you 
need to sand, trim and assemble. To get 
the kit, send in check or money or- 
der to the Supply Department, Airplane 
Model League of America, American Boy 
Building, Second and Laf 
vards, Detroit, Michigan, and 


These Parts Are 


Numbers refer to picture. 


1, Flat balsa for tail boom . +03 
2. Balsa leading edge strips . 04 
3. Balsa for tail and trailing ed, 04 
4. Five balsa center spars . 10 
5. Two balsa propeller blocks . “18 
6. Two balsa motor sticks . -08 
7, Bottle ambroid .... 16 
8. Bottle banana oil ... . 10 
9. Fifteen balsa ribs (only four shown) .. .50 
10, Rubber motor ae) 


11. Balsa strip for tail attachment . 


5 6 


Number 13. It will come back by mail. 

If you want to buy separate parts, fig- 
ure from the accompanying list just what 
your order totals; add ten cents if the 
total is under $1.00, and ten per cent if 
it is more, for postage; and send check or 
money order to the Supply Department 
with the order. 

Don’t send stamps or cash, and don’t 
send C. O. D. orders. The League can- 


not accept them. 


in the Kit 
01 
Large shi 10 
. Six cans . 230 
. Two propeller shafts 10 
. Four brass w: 04 
Two thrust bearings 210 
8. Two rear hook 10 
. Two S-hooks 10 
“15 
15 
A. M. L. A. Manual 205 
nstructions 02 


The League has prepared a set of materials for the construction of tail and ele- 


vator of the Lucas type on your twin pusher. 


pionship pusher may be obtained from the League for $3.00. 
built-up tail and elevator, send 15 cents for the balsa and Japanese tissue you'll need. 


Ask for the Elevator Kit. 


The big kit for building the cham- 
If you want to put on 


You'll get it, by mail. 
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You will like the new Ford Coupe not only because of its beautiful lines and colors, but also because it is such a comfortable, easy- 
riding car. All of the new Fords are equipped with four Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers—two front and two rear. Formerly 
these shock absorbers were used only on the most expensive cars. 


Simplicity of electrical and ignition systems 
a fedture of the new Ford 


Every time you step into your automobile 
and start your engine, you put an electric 
light and power plant to work. With but a 
turn of the ignition key and the pressure of 
a foot, you set many parts in motion. 

The electrical and ignition systems of 
the new Ford are particularly reliable in 
action because they are simple in design. 
Many features are exclusive Ford 
developments. 

The dynamo-type generator is an ex- 
ample of this trouble-saving simplicity 
and its influence on continuously good 
performance. 

Practically the only thing you need 
do is to have the charging rate adjusted 
as the seasons change. Even oiling is 
necessary only once a year and there is 
no possibility of oil getting into the 
commutator. Ford engineering has elim- 
inated the need of a bearing on the 
commutator end. 

Closely allied to the electrical sys- 
tem is the ignition system. It, too, is 
of new mechanical design in the new 


Ford. There is but one high ten- 
sion cable and that connects the 
coil on the dash with the distrib- 
utor. Even cables from the dis- 
tributor to the spark plugs have 


been eliminated. Special care has also been 
taken to make the distributor water-proof, 
thus preventing short circuits from rain, etc. 


The beauty of the graceful, flowing lines of the new Ford Sport 
Coupe és further emphasized by the rich, attractive colors. All of 
the new Fords are finished in a variety of two-tone color harmonies. 


The electrical and ignition sys- 
tems of the new Ford are so simple 
in design and so carefully made 


Forp Motor Company that they will give you little 
Detroit, Michigan 


trouble. Yet that doesn’t mean 


they should be neglected. Certain little 
attentions are needed from time to time. 
Water in the storage battery should be 


maintained at the correct level and 
the connections kept clean. The gener- 
ator charging rate should be adjusted 
as indicated. Spark plugs should be 
cleaned at regular intervals. Distribu- 
tor points should also be kept clean 
and the distributor cam given a light 
film of vaseline every 2000 miles. 

These are just little things, but they 
mean a great deal to your car. You can 
have them looked after at very small 
cost by the Ford dealer when you see 
him about oiling and greasing. 

A thorough checking-up at regular 
intervals will lengthen the life of your 
car and give you many thousands of 
miles of carefree, economical motoring. 
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PocketGen 


When a fellow has a lot 
of loyal friends—he must 
be a dependable, likeable 
sort of a chap—you can 
be sure of that. 

And you can be just as 
sure, too—that Pocket 
Ben is a reliable, likeable 
watch—that’s why it has 
the staunch friendship 
and hearty good will of 
millions of boys and 
millions of men. 

From start to finish, 
Pocket Ben is made with 
the most exacting care 
and skill—and made right. 
Built for accuracy, for 
long, faithful service — 
and for good looks. A 
watch that makes good 
wherever it goes. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 


COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


New Westclox 
{Auto Clock 


y Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 


His Brother’s Keeper 


(Continued from page 8) 


“what are we going to do? Fight?” 

Malacrida laughed shortly. “More than 
likely—but not with fists!” he added the 
last meaningly. 


ILL looked at him with glowing eyes. 

Somewhere up ahead was adventure. 
Sterner stuff than hunting leopards. Per- 
haps relieving a captured garrison—or go- 
ing after a marauding band. 

He forgot all his aches and pains. He 
was first to spring up when the lieuten- 
ane whistle brought the troopers to their 
eet. 

On again! The hills closed in about the 
marching men. The sun poured down 
upon their heads. They marched, tight- 
lipped, slogging along at a mile-devour- 
ing pace. 

How long it lasted Bill never knew. He 
strained every nerve and muscle to keep 
up in his place. Blinded by the glare, 
choked by the dust, he plodded along in 
a semi-stupor. 

All at once the sharp crack! of a rifle 
rang in his ears. In quick succession a 
dozen shots rang out. A bullet streaked 
past his head. Three paces away a Le- 
gionnaire clapped his hands to his throat 
and collapsed, pitching forward onto his 
face. The white dust turned brown as it 
soaked up his lifeblood. 

i The lieutenant carried his whistle to his 
ips. 

Three short blasts that meant— 

“Take open order! By your right. Ex- 
tend!” 

Bill was goaded into action by Cor- 
poral Malacrida’s angry voice: 

“Move, name of a camel! Quicker than 
that! Move!” 

Somehow or other Bill managed to mus- 
ter enough strength to carry out the or- 
der. Clumsily, tripping over the loose 
stones littering the ground, he trotted 
forward, wheeling around to the right un- 
til he came up in line with the front 
ranks, 

“Halt! Eyes right. . . Dress!” came 
the unemotional voice of the platoon ser- 
geant. “Look alive, there! Up a bit more 
in the center!” 

They drilled as smoothly f they had 
been on the parade ground at Bou War- 
azan, those Legionnaires, even while the 
marksmen on the hillside let drive « hail 
of bullets at them. 

ii 3 front! 


ranks, the troopers 
ted while the hen- 
tenant took stock of 
the situation. 

The rebels were 
midway up a smooth, 
bare slope, sheltering 
themselves behind 1 


that hilltop. Trapped old-timers 


men! His heart Sibley. 
caught. He won- 
dered— 

Abruptly the lieu- the giant 
tenant turned to his 
men. 


al. 

“Fix bayonets!” E 

Out came the lean 
steel blades, flashing 
in the sunlight. Metal 
crashed against 
metal, and again the 
line stood steady. 
Bill, however, fum- 
bled and fumbled 
badly. He was see- 
onds late earrying out 
the order, and Mala- 
erida snarled at him: 

“Pah! You're no 


NEXT 


goodatall! You = 


had warned Ed 


But the light-hearted young 
woodsman didn’t worry.Why, 
Husky-and-New- 
foundland had been his closest 


Then the day came when the 
blood of Mac’s wild wolf an- 
cestors surged in him— bade 
him roam the trails alone. 
Strong drama, that willclutch 
at your throat and make you 
breathe faster, is coming in 


“Little Voices of 
the Kitamette”’ 


MONTH 


ought to be in a recruit’s squad—not out 
here in the firing line. Wait till I get 
you back to camp. I'll drill some smart- 
ness into you!” 

Thlock! A bullet thudded into the 
trooper on Bill’s ‘left. Down went the 
man as if he had been struck with an 
axe. 5. 
“Close up!” barked the platoon ser- 
geant. “Look to your front! Stand up!” 

It seemed to Bill that an eternity went 
by while he stood there like a ramrod 
with the sun in his eyes and the thin 
whisper of the bullets in his ears. Up 
there on the hillside those trapped men— 
whoever they were—were still holding 
out. Bill could hear, faint and far off, the 
sound of their shouts. 

“Company will advance!” the lieuten- 
ant called out, and the sergeants picked 
up the order: “Forward by your left 


Bill found himself being swept along 
at a steady pace, straight toward the 
smooth, bare slope, into the teeth of the 
wind of death. A deafening burst of fire 
greeted the Legionnaires as they started 
to climb. Man after man fell. The others 
went on without faltering. 

Up! The kept was snatched off Bill's 
head by invisible fingers and whirled 
away through the air. A trickle of blood 
ran down his cheek, but he felt no pain. 
He wanted to turn tail and gallop down 
the hillside, anywhere to get away from 
those banging rifles, but he kept straight 
on, shoulder to shoulder with Corporal 
Malacrida, who grunted: 

“Now you're doing better, mon petil! 
You're acting like a real Legionnaire now. 
Save your strength all you can—the lieu- 
tenant can run like a deer when it comes 
to the charge.” 

_Bill grinned from ear to ear. He gripped 
his rifle so tightly that his fingers grew 
numb. His breath came in short, hard 
gasps. 

The bowlders were dead ahead. The 
lieutenant turned to his men, and yelled 
at them out of a black hole of a mouth: 

“Charge!” 

“At ‘em! Get at ’em,” brayed the pla- 
sergeant. “Come on, you Legion- 
. Charge!” 

Ake unleashed wolves the Legion- 
nares hurled themselves forward, Bill 
among the foremost. 
He heard the long- 
drawn yell of the 
Arabs—saw the gray 
djellabas rise up to 
meet the charge. A 
rifle spat fire in his 
face. The burning 
powder stung his 
neck. He lunged, and 
the needle point of 
his bayonet. slid home 
into s bare brown 


toon 


tumbled mass of 
brokenrock ana chest. For one split 
bowlders, Above second he caught 
them, Bill glimpsed sight of a hate-con- 
through sweaty eyes ont ane aS ot torted face, snarling 
what appeared to him THE WILDERNE at him, then it vin- 
to be the kneeling is! a swir 
| figure of a white man CALLED dust and Erol es And 
He strained his eyes. “Don’t think you've got that then, for i i next 
There were others on Mac dog tamed,” the grizzled dehy: Huntteeakhe “wen 


In among the rocks 
went the Legionnaires 
—a steel-tipped irre- 
sistible phalanx. For 
a little while the fight 
swayed back and 
forth. For a_ little 
while the tribesmen 
fought with reckless 
courage, hurling 
themselves on the 
reddened bayo- 
nets, calling upon the 
One True God to 
help them drive off 
the Infidels. 

“But abruptly they 
hroke. 

Bill went racing up 
the hill, scrambling, 
clawing his way up 
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to “knock ’em off” when your rifle 
is well oiled with 3-in-One—wheth- 
er it’s an air rifle or a “regular” 
one; single shot or repeater. 


3-In-One 


Keep your rifle rustless and shin- 
ing like new by rubbing all over 
with 3-in-One—especially before 
putting away. 
You'll want to use 3-in-One for oiling 
and cleaning everything—bicycle, roller 
skates, motors, tools, toys. It’s so much 
better than ordinary oil! Compounded 
of several high quality oils it has un- 
usual lubricating and cleaning properties 
that no single oil can have. 
Your hardware, drug, grocery or general 
store has 3-in-One in two size Handy Oil 
Cans (the gun package); also in three 
size bottles. 

Manufactured Since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N.Y. @ 


FREE SAMPLE 


Also illustrated Diction~ 
ary of Uses. Write for 
them on a postal card. 


Care for Your Hands 
By Daily Use of 


| Cuticura Soap 


Heal Rashes and Irritations 
with Cuticura Ointment 


ss 


Rae with th 


ese 


e breeze 
in your Old Town 


“Up anchor—hoist the mains’l—clap on the 


jib! Run aloft there, my hearties, and break out 
the royal topgallants. A long pull and a fair 
breeze—yo-ho!” 

It’s not as complicated as all that when hea 
sail your Old Town. But it’s just as much fun. 
With this special sailing equipment on your Old 
Town Canoe you can race with the breeze, come 
about and tack against it—maneuver any way 
you want. Real sport, canoe sailing. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 
Also speedy craft for outboard motors—tacing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 1993 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes” 


a i i 
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to the crest, where five white men stood 
and cheered. His strength was oozing out 
of him, pouring out through a gash in his 
le. But he went on, dragging himseif 
upward until at last he stood face to face 
with—with Laplanne! And behind La- 
planne stood Edgar—powder-blackened, 
disheveled, but—Edgar! This, then, was 
the Legion’s mission! To rescue the leop- 
ard hunters. 

Bill wanted to laugh at the look of 
amazement that appeared on his brother’s 
face at sight of him. But he couldn't 
laugh, for the pain in his side seemed to 
have crept up into lungs that were full 
of fire. 

“You all right?” he choked. 

“It’s Bill!” cried his brother. “Bill . . 
- What on earth . . . what are you do- 
ing in that uniform!” 

“Moral responsib :’ he explained 
ily. “Somebody’s got to look after 

I’ve had a grand time,” he added. 


” 


a 


h 
you. 
“I wish . . . 

But that was the last conscious word 
he was to speak for some time to come. 
He pitched forward into his brother’s 
arms, knocked him off his feet, and lay 
on top of him, mercifully unconscious. 

Days drifted by while he lay fever- | 
racked and delirious on a cot in the mil- 
itary hospital at Bou Warazan, and when 
finally he came back again to the world 
of things as they are, everything had be- 
come humdrum and normal again. 

Soldier of Second Class Hubert Bellows 
had been arrested and was in prison 
awaiting court-martial on a charge of de- 
sertion, assault, and robbery. Bill Lud- 
low was Bill Ludlow again, and a civilian. 

Everybody wa the mistake had 

occurred; every ly was sympathetic and 
apologetic. A full-colonel appeared at 
’s bedside to explain just how sorry 
was. 
s nothing to be sorry about,” 
Bill declared, in a voice that was still 
shaky and weak. “And don’t be too hard 
on Bellows, please, because I’ve had a 
peach of a time. Gee whiz!” he grinned 
at the full-colonel, and added wistfully, 
“TI wish I were in his boots.” 

“You wish what?” politely inquired the 
colonel. 

“T wish I were a Legionnaire myself,” 
explained Bill. 

“Hm,” said the colonel, putting a hand 
on his shoulder. “Judging from the way | 
you behaved, my judgment is that the 
Legion would be glad to have you.” | 

And Bill dozed off to sleep again, with 
a smile that would not come off his 
freckled face. | 


First Down, Bottle | 
to Go! 


Boy, that’s good! When a feller has 
to keep his fur coat on, even in the warm- 
est Florida sun, he appreciates a coo 
drink. Being a bear isn’t all honey and 
peanuts. Imagine it! Not only fur coat, 
but fur muffler, fur gloves, fur leggings, 
fur galoshes—in Florida! Can you blame 
a guy for getting the last drop? 


IVES no 
in this roomy, full-sized car 


HEN the fellows pile into 

your car after school hours, 
you'll be proud of the extra room- 
iness and comfort in your Plymouth 
coupe or sedan. 


For Plymouth is the low-priced 
car that gives the full-size measure- 
ments and seating room, which have 
long been denied to owners in this 
price field. 


With its high radiator, and impres- 
sive length in front of the wind- 
shield, the new Plymouth looks the 
ample power that is available under 
the hood. 


And sitting behind the wheel you 
get the thrill of driving a big sub- 
stantial car, with all the vigor and 
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ta crowd 


fire that have always characterized 
Chrysler. 


Plymouth’s economy of oil, gas and 
tires, plus its lower upkeep expense 
due to simple, rugged modern con- 
struction, makes it exceptionally 
desirable asa second car in the family. 


You will want to see and drive the 
new Plymouth if only to check its 
numerous mechanical superiorities 
such as weatherproof hydraulic 
brakes, body impulse neutralizer 
and a score of other Chrysler 
improvements. 


And remember, Plymouth prices 
are now lower by $25 to $40 on 
the attractive coupe and sedan 
models without change in quality. 


LYMOUTEH 


Amp 
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NEW 
LOWER PRICES 


055 


AND UPWARDS 


Goupe: <5. = . $655 
Roadster . . . . 675 
(with rumble seat) 
2-Door Sedan. . . 675 
Touring: Gi3s ¢ « -.695 
De Luxe Coupe . . 695 
(with rumble seat) 
4-Door Sedan 695 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. Plymouth 
dealers are in a position to extend the 
convenience of time payments. 
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Wake up 


back of your house 


and grow 


Money 


you really can spend 


Some people like to roast ears of 

corn, in the husks, in open camp- 

fires. This is worth trying—espe- 

cially with Ferry’s Country Gentle- 

men, or Ferry's Golden Bantam. 

Tender, delicious corn, grown on 
stalks five feet high, 


Because it is so crisp, and a beauti- 

ful golden yellow, free from strings, 

with nutty flavor—particular gar- 

deners always choose Ferry’s Golden 

Yellow Selj-Blanching Celery. It is 
easy to grow well, 


The Ferry’s Early Scarlet White 
Tip Radishes you grow will find a 
ready market. They are small as 
an olive, and crisp. Scarlet with a 
little clear white at the tip. 


Stand among thick vines of your 
own tomatoes! Gather pecks of 
them—why not? Ferry’s Bonny 
Best are a smooth, firm red—the 
skin free from any crack, 


‘Dinners you 


really tke 


and 
Health 


Your back yard, lying lazy in sun 
and rain, is charged with energy— 
ready to let go at your command. 
Wake up the soil, plant a garden, 
and see what it will give you. Hang- 
ing on the tomato vines, can be the 
watch you have wanted. Between 
the rows of corn, you'll stumble on 
that coveted canoe. 

The idea is to raise a surplus and 
sell it. Back of this idea is to plant 
Ferry’s purebred Seeds. These have 
bottled up energy. They make the 
most of the soil they’re 
in. They are pedigreed 
—what you mean when 
you say a race horse is 
pedigreed. Gathering 
their fine vegetables is 


pure bred 


SEED 
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When you turn your thoughts to 

flowers, think of Ferry’s Sweet 

William—Newport Pink, Velvety 

Maroon, beautiful Pure White 

. .« This sweet-scented perennial 
grows and grows. 


the same as gathering money. It is 
money in asense. The kind that ac- 
cumulates morning, noon, and night 
—and finds easy exchange. Then, 
too, consider the big raw salads, the 
hot palatable steaming platters. 
These are the right foods to eat— 
as part of your training program. 
The “store around the corner” 
has Ferry’s purebred Seeds. Send 
for the Ferry’s Seed Annual. With 
it, there’s no mystery about having a 
good garden. It also tells of mulch 
paper. Address D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Dept. G, 
Detroit, Michigan. Give 
your garden its best pos- 
sible chance with Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds. 
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F all the records being made by model 
| airplane clubs these days were placed 

end to end, they’d come close to sur- 
sing the 15-hour flight of the Army 
Fokker, “Question Mark!” 

New clubs, many of them chartered as 
official branches of the A. M. L. A. (a 
list of club officers, ten charter members 
and the one dollar charter fee sent to 
League headquarters, together with the 
official name of the club, gets the char- 
ter), are springing up all over the land. 
And how they’re flying! 

From Oakland, California, comes word 
of the activities of the Mariposa Aero 
Club. “Considering that we have been 
building models only nine or ten months, 
we are proud of our records,” writes Dick 

y, club secretary. “Our R. O. G. 
range from 60 to 110 seconds, trac- 
tors from 3 to 5% minutes; Ray Gaynor, 
with a tractor of his own design, flew 5% 
minutes with only 1,000 winds on his mo- 
tor—and the ship landed in a balcony 
30 feet off the ground at that! 

We have also made many other 5-minute 
flights. 

“With double-surfaced wings on our in- 
door commercial planes—we designed 
them ourselves—we’ve been getting flights 
of 2 minutes and above. Outdoors we've 
not been so successful—the best is 32 
minutes (at Detroit in June).” 

Last year two members of this club 
won trips to Detroit, one to Los Angeles 
and one to San Diego in an F-10 Fokker. 

“Wings,” the Little Falls, N. Y., club, 
reports an outdoor flight of a commercial 
plane, by Ralph Mattoon, of 20 minutes. 
Mattoon is still looking for the model! 

Richard Hiseocks of the Model Air- 
plane League of Canada has been making 
close to 100 seconds with his Baby R. 
O. G., and much better with his indoor 
tractor. Edward Adams of the same club 
flew a commercial model 48 seconds. And 
other clubs are doing as well, or better. 

Clubs are going in for other activities, 
too. The Duration Squadron, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, plans to enlist in THR 
American Boy Air Marking Compaign. 
The Lofton Dennis Aero Club of Miami 
—named after the winner of the 1928 
scale model contest—declares its ambition 
to become “the best model airplane club 
in the world!” The Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, Model Airplane Club has been 
having flyers address it—the first was 
Lou Gordon, and the club hopes to ob- 
tain Amelia Earhart for a later date. 
Other clubs are following the same prac- 
tice. 


Marvin Horstman of Scotia, New York, 
is called the youngest full-fledged aviator 
in the country—and he started learning 
by building model planes 

Horstman is now 13 years old. When 
he was 11 he went to Victor A. Rickard, 
superintendent of a near-by airport, and 
got himself a job carrying gasoline, oil, 
water, sandwiches—and large quantities 
of “miscellancous!”—for the airmen. He 
wanted to learn. A year ago Rickard took 
him up for his first dual instruction. 

“He’s a born flyer,” said Rickard. So 
the other pilots of the field took him up, 
and he now has 25 hours to his eredit, 
five of them on landings. Only his youth 
keeps him from soloing and applying for 
a license. 

““Pee Wee’ was building models when 
he first eame here,” Rickard = “He 
surprised us then with his knowledge of 
the science of flight. And he’s added a 
lot. of other knowledge to it since.” 

That’s what models did for Horstman. 


Ben H. Rhoads, Sandy Lake, Pa., finds 
that he can use very light wire for his 
propeller shafts by putting a tiny back- 
ward hook on the end of the large hook, 
then clasping this small hook around the 
main shaft after the rubber motor is at- 
tached. Thus he closes the hook, making 
a loop of it, and increasing its strength. 

Rhoads also uses a thrust bearing of 
his own design—a pin flattened at both 
ends (where the hole for the shaft is 
drilled, and where the bearing lies along 
the motor stick) but left round in the por- 
tion between. The hole is drilled through 
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Marvin Horstman, 13 year old aviator. 


the flattened head. To strengthen its at- 
tachment to the motor stick, Rhoads put 
a few winds of silk thread around stick 
and pin. 
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Model builders within striking distance 
of Detroit are planning to attend the 
Second All-American Aircraft Show, 
April 6-14. Every kind of airplane under 
the sun is to be exhibited, and there 
will be hints in the lines of the big planes 
for the builders of small ones. Builders 
will recall that Aram Abg: , 1928 in- 
door champion, took the camber of his 
championship tractor from the median 
line of the Clark-Y airfoil, used on the 

ss Army Hawk—one of the ships 
displayed at the 1928 show. 

Show week in Detroit will also be Avia- 
tion Week. Hundreds of firms in the air 
industries will be represented, and many 
thousands of air-minded Americans will 
visit the displa 


When George Weber, of Windsor, Can- 
ada, got to building his championship 
tractor —described in the December 
AMER! Boy—he decided to put 12 
bulkheads, instead of 15, into the built- 
up motor stick. This decreases weight and 
gives plenty of strength, Weber believes. 
He also advises painting the stick with a 
very light coat of banana oil, for strength. 


Here’s a League member who is mak- 
ing an aerial encyclopedia out of his 
copies of THe American Boy. 

“Lots of fellows around here,” writes 
George Dalenberg, Miami, Florida, “have 
been keeping their old Amertcan Boys, 
not only for the good stor and articles 
but also for the plans for airplanes. Your 
new articles on airplanes by Klemm are 
intensely interesting, and so are the model 
ticles. I have read plenty of books de- 
scribing how to make an all-wood glider, 
but Mr. Hamburg’s article in the Novem- 
ber American Boy tells the simplest and 
quickest y to make a suvecessful one. 

“All these articles make an excellent 
airplane encyclopedia. I have been past- 
ing cardboard pieces to the pages so I 
could have an indexed reference.” 


Their R. O. G. biplane won a ride in 
a Ford tri-motored transport plane for 
Fred Brownlee and Charles Slade, of 
West Monroe, Louisiana. With the lit- 
tle model which they had just finished, 
the two went to the local airport to try 
it out. The big ship had just stopped 
there, and the model, writes Brownlee, 
“took the pilot by storm. As he was just. 
fixing to make a trip, he took us along. 
And did we enjoy it!” 


Arthur Johnson and his brother Fred- 
erick, of Hawthorne, N. J., “are getting 
ready for the 1929 contest,” declares Ar- 
thur. “I have just finished an indoor 
pusher and have had 5 minute flights. My 
best record with an outdoor pusher is 15 
minutes. My brother has had a 20 minute 
flight.” 

These are fine records. Every experi- 
enced builder, however, knows that only 
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perfect conditions make possible such long 
flights. The model that will make tremen- 
dous flights when weather, wind and air 
are just right may not do better than 
two minutes if the contest happens to be 
on a less favorable day. 


The Goshen, Indiana, Model Airplane 
Club has its own publication. Harold 
Schrock, scribe of the club, is also editor 
of “A. M. L. A. Chats,” the typewritten 
paper the club puts out. It contains news 
of the club, of activities of the members 
and of the local airport. 


The Spider's 
Web 


(Continued from page 25) 


and Oak Street came running to the 
building, pistols in hand. , 

A police marksman sent the machine 
gun flying from the hands of the crook at 
the wheel. 

“Don’t go in!” shouted one of the 
guards. “The place is filled with gas. The 
gunmen can’t get out.” 

The police stations had notified police 
headquarters of the call from the Inter- 
national. Tierney was just sousing his 
head in a basin of cold water. 

“That's my meat, the International!” 

he yelled, grabbing his gun. 
“The bank is surrounded and the bunch 
le is blind with tear gas,” reported a 
nt. “There ain’t any use to hurry.” 
car ready?” 

“A fast one, at the door.” 

Jim Tierney’s fat legs fairly twinkled 
as he dashed down the corridor, down the 
wide stairway, and into the machine. 

The gunmen were being dragged from 
the bank like so many half drowned rats 
when Tierney reached the scene of the 
attempted get-away. 

There’s two more far back inside,” the 
guard with the poster portrait in his 
pocket informed Jim. “One is the presi- 
dent of the bank himself and the other 
is— 

“A tall guy with a hooked nose,” 2dded 
Jim. 

“Correct. His name is Forrester and I 
get enough money to buy me a home and 
a small farm.” 
nad been shut off and the elec- 
itched on. Tierney strode into 


“Waiting for you, Forrester!” he called, 
when he reached the vault. “Here are 
your bracelets.” 

“You'll never get me, you hound!” For- 
rester came back, in a shriek of rage. The 
Englishman fired twice from the barred 
gate, but the eyes of the old fox were 
nearly stone blind. The shots flattened 
yall of the corridor. 
ter stood waiting. 
The clouds had been swept away by the 
whirring fans and the sunlight was fill- 
ing the bank. Tierney knew that the mo- 
ment Forrester could see he’d shoot. For- 
rester would get the Bonehead if it was 
his last living act. 

Regretfully, Jim raised his pistol, 
squinting with his left eye as he took aim 
along the barrel. He sighted as carefully 
if he were at the range, trying for a 
ksman’s medal. 

The gun spoke and Forrester’s pistol 
flew from his hand. 


ms 


prisoner. 

“T ain’t in the busine: 
ney. “All I gotta do deliver you to 
Dannemora—a nice safe home for re- 
tired business men.” 


Tierney has little chance to rest in 
his small New Jersey home. He's 
called in to solve a strange mys- 
. Coming soon. 


Why didn’t you kill me?” groaned the | 


’ grunted Tier- | 
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The Thrill of 
Two High Speeds 


Four Speeds Forward 
Standard Gear Shift 


Aone fine motor cars, the new 
Graham-Paige sixes and eights are dis- 
tinguished by the thrilling performance 
of two high speeds—standard gear shift. 
With the time-proved four speed trans- 
mission—fourth, used most of the time, 
contributes a new smoothness and 
swiftness; third, a quiet internal gear, 


Boys—Write to Graham-Paige Motors 


Corporation, Detroit, for our interesting provides rapid acceleration in traffic 
booklet which tells all about Graham- P é 
Pebira cues Rewer! and up steep hills. You start in second, 
nities advance to third, then to fourth. First 
Gai ee ae Ke, RES: : 
pion n aperic ld pie vend is in reserve; instantly available, but 


prices ranging from $885 to $2495. C. . : 
illustrated te Model 615, siz: cslinaee! seldom used. A car is at your disposal. 


Roadster with Rumble Seat, $1195 (special 


equipment extra). All prices at factory. | . 


GBRAKAM-PAIGE 
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choice of the large majority 
of bicycle riders for over a 
quarter of a century. Their 
unfailing dependability —in 
daily useorin the emergency 
has made them the universal 


favorite. Your dealer can 
supply any make of bicycle 
equipped with the— 


New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send four cents.in stamps for catalog containing 
ideas that will win model contests next summer. 
Kits, balsa, rubber, me’ 

for ‘building sclentitic fying mod c 
reasonable. Beautiful 20-inch cabin piane that flies 
consistently 30-65 seconds, in kit form with blue- 
print, complete postpaid $1.25, Three-minute twin 
pusher kit $1.25. Get our catalog. 

PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


MODEL AIRPLANES 
That Fly Only $1.50 Srzplete 


Postpaid 


BOYS: Here's, the greatest, value you've 
‘ever seen. A genuine aluminum 
model airplane that really flies, at a small price. 
The ‘‘Mocar’” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy 
of Lindbergh's famous Spirit of St. Louis. Win 
ad 18 inches, fuselage 12 inches, powerful 


motor, special ‘propeller, rubber-tired disc 
wheels. Weight complete only about 2's oz. 

This is a practical, simple, real model plano 
that gives you a whole lot of fun at a very mo- 
derate cost. The all-metal construction makes 
a sturdy plane that will stand a lot of abuse. 
The outfit is mounted on cardboard with all 
parts plainly marked and full instruction, for 
assembly. Pliers only tool necessary. Con- 
struction Set No. 1 complete with rivets, bolts, 
wheels, wing and fuselage covering material, 
only $1.50 postpaid (3 for ‘S00, Model L made 
up ready to fly $2.25 (3 for $6) postpaid. 


Great fun, learn how to make and fly 
airplanes. 
ORDER NOW OR SEE YOUR DEALER 


LEARN CARTOONING 


AtHome, During Spare Time 
ye, 


Hundreds of boys have learned to 
draw cartoons successfully by the 
famous PICTURE CHART method 
of teaching. This develops origi- 
nality mickly. You can earn 
money while learning. Send NOW 
jor sample chart to test 
Wty and examples of thé work 0} 
\denta of this School who have become 
jous cartoonists. State your AGE. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 1537 National Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 0, 


Model Airplanes 


R. 0. G. 


A. 
inch wing spread, 8 inch motor stick. Guaranteed to 
fly 30 seconds, using specially designed long life balsa 
wood propeller. Sent complete, ready to fiy with in- 
structions for balancing and fiying. $2.00 postpaid 
anywhere. 


COLUMBUS MODEL AIRPLANE COMPANY, 


1666 E, BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

For the Home or School Room, 

Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 

Juveni 1a: id Songs, Black- 

es face P!; tions, Drills. 


How to Stage a Play. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 59 CHICAGO 


if you buy 12 or more. Silver plate. Bingly 40c en. choice of 2 
colorsenamel, 3letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50e 
ea. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat, shor lems 25c to $8 ea. 

68S METALARTSCO.,Inc., 841 Porlland Ave., Rochester, 


CLASS PINS RINGS OF EVERY 


Two catalogs 
[ec-H-g'] FREE forthe hown here with any 
1 letters, numera 
Rolled Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM 


BE 
Popular 


Play a Conn band or orchestra 
instrument and you're wel- 
come everywhere. Win pleas- 
ure and profit playing part 
or whole time, With a Conn 
you play tunes the very first 
day. Easy playing features 
and new instruction methods 
make it fun from the start. 

FREE TRIAL, Easy Pay- 
ments on any Conn. Write 
for literature, details. Name 
instrument. No. bligation. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
2302 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


858 V. Trust Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


Mac, who had never been properly 
schooled in town ways, no quarry would 
be too formidable now. The milkman— 
the milkman’s team—anything to save 
the day. He was desperate. 

He stopped so suddenly that Pete, wad- 
dling at his heels, collided with him. He 
thrust his muzzle into the rank grass be- 
side the board walk and sniffed; first 
critically—then with conviction. “If you 
think I’m kidding you now, push your 
homely mug in there,” he suggested as 
he withdrew his head and eyed the bull- 
dog. 

One noisy 


inhalation and Pete's in- 
difference vanished. When his nose came 
out of the gi it was twitching with ex- 
citement. Derry rammed his head into 
the hole and, being in such a hurry to 
| confirm the report, signaled with his tail 
| before he withdrew. 

‘Shove your bills in there, boys,” he 
advised as Horace and Rags came up. 
They shoved them, caught the scent, and 
their cool indifference fled. For, from the 
dank ground under the planks, there came 
out to them the one irresistible lure—the 
scent of rat! 

“Hot diggety dog!” Rags yodeled. 
“Let’s make the dirt fly.’ And Horace, 
his aristocratic voice breaking with ex- 
citement, shrilled for them to stand back 
and let him at that hole. 

They did. They let him at the hole, 
and he attacked it so madly that Rags, 
in seeking an opening, was almost blinded 
by flying turf. Mae and Derry scouted 
to right and left, and Pete—dazed by his 
good luck—stood on the walk and pressed 
his nose into a crack, quivering and 
drooling with anticipation. 

“T’'ve spotted him,” he announced as a 
| gray shape flitted p: the crack. Derry 
charged back to verify the report, but 
not being able to see the rat and know- 
ing Pete for an honest fellow, he barked 
his confirmation just the same. 

That rat was no dog’s fool. He knew 
better than to get in a hole he 
couldn’t get out of, and he had a safe 
retreat in a drain that passed under the 
| walk. While the dogs milled about above, 
he scurried blithely along his tunnel be- 
neath the boards and gained the safety 
of his refuge. 


T was not long before Mae discovered 
that the rat had outwitted them. And 
when these other dogs knew that they 
would abandon the sport. There was 
only one thing to do. Already Horace 
as losing zest and Rags, instead of dig- 


ging, merely sniffed through the high 
grass. Somehow, some way, the dogs 
must be made to think there was a rat 


close by, and failing a flesh-and-blood rat, 
an imaginary rat must do. 
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The Life of the Party 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Keep ‘em at it,” he barked to Derry 
and then, as Horace disgustedly left. off 
burrowing, Mae played his trump card 
He whirled about, pounced, seemed to 
miss by inches, and dashed into Colonel 
Dempster’s yard after a rat which did not 
exist—not even in his own brain. 

He played his part so superbly that 
even Derry was deceived. “Mac’s onto 
him, boys. Come on!” he yelled, and 
charged with the three others at his heels 

Mac was already plowing into the 
colonel’s prized bed of peonies. “Hide in 
here, would you?” he snorted. The four 
others came up in time to receive a bar- 
rage of moist earth from his plunging 
paws. Crowding and jostling, they all 
began to dig furiously. 

Like a flash Mae backed out of the 
mob. That shifty rat had dodged them 
a second time! Now it was in the next 
ard digging itself in among the Simpson’s 
aragus. Tunnel, would it? They'd 
show it how to tunnel. No sooner had 
the others caught him up than the rat. 
which must have been swift as a fox, went 
to earth in the new lawn of the yard 
where Rags lived. 

Mac never gave them time to think 
Back up the street he led the panting 
rtet, pretending to have overrun the 
trail, circled, and then with a sharp bark 
brought them to the drain. Anxiously 
they all sniffed the opening, and then 
looked blankly at one another. “What 
rotten luck!” Mac seemed to say. “After 
having him in the open to let him get 
away like this.” 

But the others did not seem to mind. 
After all, even the best rat hunts must 
end; they had enjoyed themselves, and 
Pete, who was wheezing loudly, was too 
winded to go much farther. So, by com- 
mon consent, they strolled over to the 
soaked grass at the Simpson tap and 
changed their coating of dust and earth 
to patches of clinging mud. 

It was there that Ed Sibley, attracted 
by the barking, spied them. At a glance 
he saw the disordered lawn, the colonel’s 
uprooted peonies, the trampled asparagus 
bed. 

“Mighty lucky I decided to pull out 
this morning,” he told his dogs. “Seems 
like every time you two pirates come to 
town I got to get you out of some serape. 
Come on. We'll have to go round by 
Chinese Ling’s place and get him to 
come up here and repair the damage.” 

And so, just as the sun’s first rays came 
slanting down Balsam Street, the three 
town dogs stood at the corner and 
watched their friends depart. There would 
be baths, carbolic soap, and other forms 
of trouble to be faced that forenoon. But 
it was worth while. For, thanks to Mac 
and Derry, they felt like real dogs again 


month’s contest. It’s a bear. 
in finding the announcement. 


features you’ll find it. 


that was announced last month!) 


out of any other contest this year. 
It’s not in the advertisements. Some- 
where in columns of stories, or articles, or short, back-of-the-book 


Dad-Son Automobile Survey Contest, announced in January. 
tries are still coming in and because we want to make as complete a survey 
as possible, we’re reluctantly holding out the results. 
the announcement of results, and also for the finals of the limerick contest 


Enter the Hidden Rules Contest 


But First Find the Rules! 


Somewhere in this issue are the rules and conditions of this 
You'll get more fun out of it than 


And your first “kick” will be 


Go on a Detective Hunt—and Then 


SEND US YOUR ENTRY 


(On this page the contest editors had intended to carry the results of the 


But the en- 


Next month watch for 


INSTRUMENTS 
fear onear ao 
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DAZZY, 


You too can know this secret of spectacular 
catches and win a Prize in Dazzy’s great—. 


RIZE CONTEST 


KEN-WEL 


Just write a let- 
ter to win a 
prize. You don’t 
have to buy any- 

thing. 
OW’D you like to meet 
Dazzy Vance? You'd 
get a thrill out of it, too, the 
way those hundreds of Clear- 
water, Florida, boys did. For 
isn’t Dazzy the greatest pitch- 
er of the major leagues? He 
certainly is, for in his seven 
yeats of major ball he has 
struck out 1,338 batters. And 
when last year at an age when 
most pitchers are stale, he was 
pronounced the kingpin fire- 
ball artist of them all, every- 
body wondered how he did it. 
And when he made a perfect 


WORLD'S 
HIGHEST 
SALARIED 


PITCHER MAKES 
A PERFECT FIELDING RECORD 


The Great 
DAZZY VANCE 
GLOVE! 
“The Interlaced 
Fingers hold the 
hot ones” 


S5S4a-2 RIZES 


FIRST PRIZE $250 CASH 


Infielders and outfield- 
ers wonder at this field- 
ing record that would 
bring them fame. But 
—Dazzy says—if they 
would try the Vance 
Glove they wouldn’t 
wonder any more. 
They would know why. 


fielding score—72 chances in 38 games without an 
error—they wondered all the more. Especially down 
at his Florida winter home the local lads flocked 
around with so many questions that Dazzy consented 
to participate in a huge Demonstration. 

At this Demonstration, sponsored by the Clearwater 
Chamber of Commerce, Dazzy showed the tricks of the 
trade, giving the boys all manner of tips on how he 
pitches, how he keeps in condition, and how his glove 
helps him make spectacular catches. Dazzy sent the on “Why the interlaced fingers hold the hot ones.” For 
boys out on the diamond and batted and threw at them 
high flies, straight, swift liners, blistering grounders 


while he kept score of the errors made. The boys were 
good, but they did make errors—so many in fact that 
the big, friendly Brooklyn ace called the boys in and 
said, “Now take these gloves and you'll play better 
ball.” 

The gloves he gave them were the famous Ken-Wel 
Dazzy Vance model that he had designed himself. 
Now he tried out the boys on fielding again, and using 
the Dazzy Vance Glove, to the amazement of all spec- 
tators, they practically eliminated their errors. For 
every Dazzy Vance Glove has a patented interlacing 
between the fingers and this remarkable feature not 
only keeps the ball from slipping through, but it makes 
the fingers snap inward, gripping the ball as in a vise. 
It was a great day, and when the best players were 
awarded the gloves as prizes, everything was hunky- 
dory. 

After this Demonstration was illustrated by news- 
papers and on the screen, Dazzy received so many let- 
ters that he decided he’d like to do something for ail 
the boys in the nation. So he wrote a booklet about his 
baseball hints and about his glove. He wants you to 
ask for this “Ken-Wel Contest Booklet’ at your sport- 
ing goods dealer. Read it and ask your dealer to show 
you the Dazzy Vance Glove. Then write Dazzy a letter 


the best letters, 3,531 prizes will be awarded. First 
prize, $250.00 cash, and hundreds of other prizes listed 
at the right. You don’t have to buy any- 


thing to enter this contest. All boys be- 
= tween the ages of 10 and 21 are eligible. 
Just get the Ken-Wel Contest Booklet 
from your dealer. It’s easy; win a prize! 


Al 


e VANCE in huge 


Demonstration shows boys 
how to stop making errors 


G. to your sporting goods store 


and get a Ken-Wel Contest Booklet 
Free. Ask to see this remarkable Glove. 
Then try for a prize by just writing 
Dazzy a letter on “Why the Interlaced 
Fingers hold the hot ones.” 


In the Ken-Wel Contest Booklet, Dazzy 
Vance tells you how easy it is to win one 
of the 3531 prizes. If you don’t win a 
cash prize, you surely ought to win an 
Autographed Glove or a Book or one of 
the extraordinary Baseball Courses. Think 
of it! Thousands of prizes for just a short, 
simple letter of 75 to 100 words on “Why 
the Interlaced Fingers hold the hot ones.” 
No foolin’—it’s a cinch. Ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer to let you see a Vance 
Glove. Put it on your hand and you will 
know what to write. Contest opens March 
1, 1929, and closes June 15, 1929. 


Rist REZ et cca siasarciara seers $250.00 Cash 
Second Prize . vce. nasa 100,00 Cash 
White Prize: ..2 jo5...sehons 50.00 Cash 
Fourth Prize’... saa te 25.00 Cash 
FIRB PAZ 50.5 cscaneg sien 15.00 Cash 


Sixth to 21st Prizes each, an Autographed 
Vance Glove. 


. and 3500 Prizes consisting of . . . 
complete Courses in Baseball Playing, cov- 
ering Pitching, by Dazzy Vance; Batting 
by Lou Gehrig;Catchingby Muddy Ruel. 
Each course personally dictated by the great 
star himself. Every cash winner will also 
receive these fascinating, clear, concise 
courses—the fruits of three noted lifetimes 
of experience. Write your letter. Win a 
prize. Dazzy won't mind your spelling, so 
long as you give him the right dope on the 
interlaced fingers. 


KEN.WEL SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Utica, N. Y. Dept. A-3 
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WALK-OVER 
SHOES 


it for a fight or “frat” dance— 
just right for the classroom too — the 
“Manley” is that way because of its 
lines—conservative, yet deftly light. 


ened by smart stitching and perfo- 


rations. And Walk-Over quality is 


built right into it. Comes in black 


| or tan. Its price is $7.00 


17,000 rabid fight fans saw 
this battle at Madison 
Square Garden. In this 
mighty well-dressed crowd, 
many pairs of Walk-Overs 
were seen, and admired. 


Geo. E. Keith Company, 


Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The Last Wanigan 


(Continued from page 16) 


Tod and Johnny pricked up their ears. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Lacey, “I never 
knew there was a Yellow River down 
there too.” 

“Is there anything there?” asked Tod. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Warner, “they’re 
putting up a dam for hydraulic power. 
I’m the engineer.” 

“A dam!” exclaimed Tod. 

“Did you see a wanigan on the river 
as you came up?” asked Johnny. 

“What’s a wanigan?” asked Mr. War- 
ner. 

“A double-ended boat, about thirty feet 
long, with a sweep in the stern.” 

“Why, yes, I did pass one, drifting down 
just above Wabasha. I remember won- 
dering what sort of craft it was. There 
was a big fellow in a red shirt astride the 
stern.” 

“Nagel!” exclaimed Old Man Lacey. 

“Who?” 

Tod and Mr. Lacey began to explain 
at once. Mr. Warner’s face showed con- 
cern when he learned that Nagel was the 
author of the dynamite outrage at Minne- 
consin dam. 

“And you say he had a box of dyna- 
mite left?” 

“That’s what Ed Button told me,” said 
Tod, “but he tried to fix—” 

“He’s a blasted anarchist,” interrupted 
Old Man Lacey, “and my advice would 
be to watch your dam like a hawk as 
Jong as he’s within six counties of it.” 

Johnny Headflyer stood with shining 
eyes, holding the canoe paddles in readi- 
ness to start on the man hunt again. 

“What do you say, Tod?” he asked. 
“Do we go after him?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Warner. “At 
the speed that what-do-you-call-it—that 
wanigan—was making, he won’t be down 
at the dam before midnight. Wait until 
the moon rises and I'll take you all down 
in the Skimmer.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Tod. “That'll be 
fine; I’d sure like a ride in that boat of 
yours,” 

“I’m indebted to you people for tip- 
ping me off to this,” said Mr. Warner. 
“By all accounts this Nagel is a bad ac- 
tor. Of course there’s a night watchman 
on the job down there, but I want to be 
on hand myself if any fireworks start.” 

“When Nagel’s around,” boomed Old 
Man Lacey, “fireworks of some sort al- 
ways start.” 


Chapter Eleven 


T eleven o’clock the moon rose over 
the shining reach of the Chippewa. 
“Let’s go!” said Mr. Warner, and 
Tod and Johnny rolled out of their 
blankets where they had been lying wake- 
ful, too excited to sleep. Old Man Lacey 
doused the cabin lights and the four of 
them stepped down into the trim cock- 
pit of the Skimmer-of-the-Heavy-Dew. 
Mr. Warner cranked the eight-cylinder 
engine and with the throttle down they 
sought. mid-channel. 

“Lucky there’s no mist,” shouted Mr. 
Warner over the tumult of the motor. “If 
this eraft hit anything really hard that 
engine would be right on our necks.” 

In midstream he opened the throttle 
and with a deafening roar the boat lifted 
its bow and raced down the river at 
thirty miles an hour between two columns 
of silver spray. 

“This beats shanty-boatin’,” yelled Old 
Man Lacey, his whiskers flying in the 
win 

“It’s like flying,” exclaimed Tod. 

Johnny’s contribution was a 
whoop of delight. 

Down the Chippewa they raced, leav- 
ing a wide shining pathway straight into 
the rising moon astern. This was going 
down the old river in style, thought Tod, 
as he mentally counted the days of their 
slow progress before the Skimmer had 
arrived. What. wanigan could escape this 
roaring craft? Less than half an hour af- 
ter they started, the boat roared under 
the Burlington railway bridge and gained 
the Mississippi. To the north lay Lake 
Pepin, horizon down like a fjord leading 
to an ocean; to the southward stretched 


shrill 


the big river, where their goal lay. 

Down past the scattered lights of Wa- 
basha and under the towering black cliffs 
on the Minnesota side that sent the tu- 
mult of the engine reverberating to 
awaken slumbering villages in Wisconsin, 
three miles across the valley. Sixty-three 
minutes after leaving the first Yellow 
River, a gap loomed before them in the 
bluff, with a string of lights across it like 
a jeweled bridge. Mr. Warner throttled 
down the engine and turned the Skim- 
mer’s bow straight for it. 

“Yellow River to Yellow River, one 
hour,” he said. 

“This dew-skimmin’ pie plate sure can 
travel,” declared Old Man Lacey admir- 
ingly. “It reminds me of the time Paul 
Bunyan poled down to Grand Rapids in 
the flood of ’78; he left on a Friday and 
got there the previous Tuesday.” 

“This place looks like the Minneconsin,” 
said Johnny. 

The moon had gone behind a cloud; 
the only light was from the string of 
electric lamps on the summit of the dam, 
and being dead ahead of the Skimmer’s 
crew, served only to blind them. The 
dam, though smaller than the one on the 
Chippewa, was a similar structure of steel 
and concrete that spanned the valley from 
bluff to bluff. At one end stood the 
power house, with a solitary light in one 
of its windows. 

“We’ve got to go ashore here,” said 
Mr. Warner, shutting off the motor com- 
pletely, and nosing the boat into the bank 
just below a massive iron bridge that 
spanned the tributary stream. “The en- 
gine won’t clear that bridge.” 


HILE Old Man Lacey helped him 

make the Skimmer fast, Tod and 
Johnny groped their way up the bank, 
still deafened by the hour-long roar of 
the powerful engine at their backs. As 
they topped the embankment Johnny 
clutched Tod’s arm. Another roaring, 
unmistakably other than that from the 
silenced engine, was growing louder. A 
white light from somewhere up the river 
thre the precipitous bluff into inky re- 
ief. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Tt’s not dynamite,” shouted Tod. 
“Duck back here!” 

He said this just as a hissing white 
headlight leaped around the bass of the 
cliff and bore down on them with an ear- 
splitting roar. Tod and Johnny stood 
their ground. It was fortunate that they 
had gone no farther; a twelve-car pas- 
senger train thundered past, ten feet in 
front of them, at sixty miles an hour. 

“What in the world!” exclaimed Johnny, 
still dazed. 

“That’s the Pioneer Limited,” said Mr. 
Warner, who had climbed up the bank 
with a flashlight, followed by Mr. Lacey. 
“Tt makes good time on this stretch.” 

“Tt nearly ran over our toes,” said Tod. 

“T thought Nagel was blowing up some- 
thing,” declared Johnny. 

“Nothing’s gone off yet,” laughed Mr. 
Warner. “Come on up to the power 
house, and we'll see if the watchman’s 
seen any suspicious characte 

A cinder path led from the railway em- 
bankment fifty yards along the willow- 
bordered stream to the foot of the dam. 

“Tt may be a wild-goose chase,” said 
Tod, “but it was worth it for that ride.” 

“T just now thought,” remarked Old 
Man Lacey, “how are we goin’ to get 
back?” 

“T'll see to that,” Mr, Warner assured 
him. “Dynamite or no dynamite, you 
people did me a good turn, and you're go- 
ing to be my guests as long as—” 

“IT was going to tell you,” interposed 
Tod, “Ed Button was telling me about 
those ten sticks of dynamite. They’re in 
a little wooden box, and while Nagel was 
in jail—” 

“Hullo!” —_ exclaimed 
“What’s this?” 

He was in the lead, with the flashlight, 
and had almost tripped over the bow of 
the wanigan, drawn upon shore in the 
willow thicket. 


Mr. Warner. 


March, 1929 


“That's Nagel’s boat!” 

“By gorry! It looks as if the fellow 
means business. Hi, there!” Mr. Warner 
shouted toward the power house windows, 
and started on a run up the steep bank. 

“Come here!” yelled Tod, riveted to 
the spot. “Throw your flashlight this 
way.” 

Mr. Warner turned and the uncertain 
circle of light illuminated the foot of the 
concrete wall. 

“Toward you!” directed Tod. “About 
ten feet. I see it. Hold here now!” 

The ray of light held steady, and Tod 
leaped into its circle while the others 
watched, frozen in their tracks with be- 
wilderment. 

In the embrasure of a concrete abut- 
ment supporting the power house, thrown 
into clear relief by the light in Warner’s 
hand, lay a flat wooden box. Tod bent 
over it swiftly, as if to pick it up; then 
turned like a flash and began a swift as- 
cent of the steeply sloping bank. 

“Keep the light on me,” he shouted, 
“and come with me.” 


OHNNY and Old Man Lacey recoiled 

from the box as if it were a coiled 
rattlesnake. Warner was up the bank af- 
ter Tod, who was already disappearing 
over the brow of the declivity. 

“T’ve got you!” came Tod’s triumphant 
exclamation, just as a report like a pistol 
shot from the direction of the wooden box 
accelerated the climb of his pursuers. 
Warner gained the ledge first. 

“Where are you?” he shouted. 

“Here!” came Tod’s voice from the 
blackness of a sumac thicket. 

Old Man Lacey and Johnny came up 
just in time to see Warner plunge into 
the brush. They stumbled breathlessly 
after him just in time to see his flash- 
light illumine a scene like the third act 
of a melodrama. Tod was holding the un- 
loaded army revolver over the recumbent 
form of Nagel, who was weeping noisily 
with his unkempt head in his huge hands. 

“We've got him,” announced Tod in a 
trembling voice. 

“Did you shoot him?” asked Mr. War- 
ner, stooping over the red-shirted figure 
of the giant. 

“The gun isn’t loaded.” 

Nagel quietly raised himself to his el- 
bows, and drew his knees up under him 
like an animal crouching for a spring. 


“Lie still!” barked Warner sternly. 
“This one i And he covered Nagel with 
an automatic pistol. Then he said to 


Tod: 

“But I heard a shot.” 

“That was only the dynamite cap, I 
guess.” 

“But the dynamite!” exclaimed War- 
ner, in complete bewilderment. “Why 
didn’t that—” 

“How'd you know he was up here?” 
asked Johnny Headflyer. 

“I saw a fishline,” said Tod. “Remem- 
ber Ed Button’s telling us how Nagel 
fixed a trigger on that bomb at Minne- 
consin and set it off with a hand line? As 
soon as I saw the box I went to it and 
found the line and followed it up. I 
knew this—” he pointed to the prone fig- 
ure at his feet—‘would be at the other 
end of it.” 

The commotion had brought two watch- 
men on the run from the power house. 

“Take him in,” ordered Warner, point- 
ing at Nagel. “Anchor him to the heay- 
iest thing you can find, and don’t take 
ar eyes off him. Telephone the chief 
of police in Wabasha and tell him to 
come right out here. I don’t know what 
it’s all about yet, but I think we’ve caught 
a dynamiter.” 

He and Mr. 
prisoner. 
Gosh!” said Johnny feelingly, when 
he and Tod were alone for a moment. 
“You worked that fine. When I saw that 
hox I thought we were all goners, sure.” 

“Go on in the power house with them,” 
directed Tod, “I'll be along in a minute 
and tell you all about that box.” 

Johnny followed in bewilderment and 
Tod was off again, down the slope to the 
base of the dam. 


Lacey followed the 


1a the glaring white light of the power 
house interior Nagel sat sullenly, 
bound with insulator tape to a thousand- 
horsepower dynamo, while his eaptors, 


minus the chief actor in the drama, chat- 
tered volubly. 

“The third time was lucky,” Old Man 
Lacey was booming, having partially re- 
covered his breath. 

“But if there was dynamite,” protested 
Mr. Warner, “what prevented it from go- 
ing off?” 

“Tod Hand fixed that,” said Johnny. 

“That was the bravest stunt I ever 
saw,” said Mr. Warner. 

“He went at that box just as if it was 
a picnic basket,” declared Mr. Lacey. 

“Where is he now?” demanded Mr. 
Warner. 

“Where did Tod go?” asked Mr. Lacey. 

“Here’s your dynamite,” announced 
Tod, appearing in the doorway with the 
wooden box in his hands. 

“Don’t bring it here!” 
Lacey. 

“Ed Button fixed it.” 

“Be careful!” implored Warner, rushing 
to Tod’s side and holding out his hands 
as if the boy were about to stumble with 
a crate of eggs. 

“How do you know he fixed it?” Mr. 
Lacey’s voice was tremulous. “What do 
you want to bring it here for?” 

“If that cap didn’t make it go off,” said 
Tod, placing the box gently on the floor, 
“T don’t think there’s any more danger. 
Ed Button’s the one who saved the dam 
this time.” 

“What?” 

“I tried to tell you before,” explained 
Tod, “but something always interrupted. 
Last night Ed told me, just as I was 
dropping off to sleep, that while Nagel 
was in Jail he’d spent three days—” 

“Who? Nagel?” 

“No, Ed. He spent three days soaking 
the wrapping paper off those ten sticks 
of dynamite that Nagel had left in the 
wanigan. He refilled the wrappers with a 
mixture of yellow clay and wood ashes—” 

A howl of rage from Nagel interrupted 
Tod at this point, and the giant burst 
into tears again. 

“That's what's in the box now,” con- 
tinued Tod. “I was so sleepy when Ed 
told me that I wasn’t sure that I hadn't 
dreamed it, but the minute I saw the box 
down there, I sort of knew, that’s all. 
Nothing went off but the cap.” 

“Nothing but the cap!” exploded Old 
Man Lacey. “The cap was enough! I 
sure stepped on the gas comin’ up that 
bank.” 

“Tod,” said Mr. Warner, extending his 
hand, “you’re a stout fellow.” 

Tod blushed and shook hands. 

“We're all in on this, you know,” he 
stammered, 

“You're all stout fellows,” proclaimed 
Mr. Warner. “It’s a good day’s work.” 

“Day’s work!” roared Mr. Lacey, “We 
have been mixed up in this since April. 
But I s’pose now it’s all over.” 

“All over what?” asked Tod mischiev- 
ously 
“All over with,” said Mr. Lacey se- 
verely, “as soon as they get him,’ he 
pointed to Nagel, “behind seven sets of 
double bars. His wanigan has cruised its 


roared Mr. 


last. Seems like I'll miss it—bargin’ 
around into my private affairs, so to 
speak.” 


Johnny yawned cavernously, 

“I suppose we'd all better catch up on 
some sleep,” suggested Mr. Warner, “I 
ean put you up, and I guess he’s safe.” 

' Og Man Lacey regarded Nagel doubt- 
ully. 

“That feller’s never safe,” he remarked 
skeptically. “It wouldn’t surprise me a bit 
if he blew up himself, out of pure spite. 
But I wash my hands of him; he’s Tod’s 
prisoner, and I need a few hours of 
Morpheus.” 

“He’s our prisoner,” declared Tod, “and 
I need to hit the hay myself. Where do 
we go from here?” 

“A nice soft granite slab will do me,” 
said Mr. Lacey. 

“I mean where do we go to-morrow?” 

“Ah!” sighed Old Man Lacey. “To- 
morrow is another day. Well, sir, if you 
ask me, my idea would be to take the 
wanigan and give it to a museum and 
then make the long way smoke beneath 
us until we get back to where the hodag 
hangs. I’m an old man, and I crave peace 
and quiet, back there at the head of 


navigation.” 
Tur Enp, 
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What is Inside 
your Telephone Transmitter 


and How it \W/orks 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 


Have you ever wondered what hap- 
pens when you speak into the trans- 
mitter of your telephone? How it is 
that every word you say can be caught 
up and delivered to the telephone at 
the other end of the line? How each 
word is reproduced distinctly, whether 
the friend you are talking to is in the 
next block or across the continent? 
Here is the story. 

Your voice causes sound waves in 
the air very much like the small 
waves set in motion when a pebble 
is dropped in water. But these sound 
waves, traveling through the air in 
every direction, can be heard for only 
a short distance. Even the loudest 
shout soon dies away to silence. 
Electrical waves, however, carried 
along on wires from place to place, 
can travel thousands of miles in a 
fraction of a second. Therefore, by 
changing sound waves into electrical 
waves it is possible to send your voice 
many, many miles over telephone 
wires. 

Inside the transmitter is a small box 
artly filled with fine grains of carbon. 
he lid of this box is flexible enough 

to vibrate freely, yet tight enough to 
keep the carbon grains from spilling 
out. Against this lid is held a thin 
metal diaphragm or disc located at 
the front of the transmitter, and it 
is upon this disc that the sound waves 
of your voice strike. 

When you lift your receiver, a con- 
tact is made in the telephone circuit 
that allows a steady current of elec- 
tricity to flow through the transmit- 
tet like this=-——————,. Wheh you 
speaks your voice waves set the metal 

iaphragm vibrating and cause the box 
lid to press in and out on the carbon 
particles. As a result of this changing 
pressure on the carbon mass, its resis- 
tance to the flow of current is first low- 
ered and then raised and a varying 
amount of electrical current passes 
through it. This causes the current to 
ripple like this <b} . And it is 
these electrical ripples—now many 
times stronger than the voice waves 
—that travel over the wires to an- 
other telephone where they are 
changed back into sound waves by 
the telephone receiver. 

Connected with the Bell System 
there are millions of telephones, pro- 
viding a nation-wide network cf 
communication. 
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CHROME 


ne Watch Dog 
ty 


Power 


CHROME, a preservative, guards 
power when your Burgess ‘‘Super B’’ 
Batteries are not in use. Thus extra life 
and service are added. The valuable 
properties of Chrome in lengthening 
battery life were long known to sci- 
entists, but it remained for Burgess 
engineers to discover the secret of uti- 
lizing Chrome in battery construction. 


The year’s noteworthy achievement in 
radio enjoyment and economy is the 
Burgess ‘‘Super B"’ Batteries: 


‘SUPER B” 
No. 22308 


is a medium size heavy- 

duty 45-volt battery de~ 

signed for gen all 
around use. 


‘“*SUPER B” 
No. 21308 


is the largest sizeBur; 

heavy-duty 45-volt bat- 

tery—madeespecially for 

heavy-current consum- 
ing sets. 


These two ‘‘Super B’’ Batteries answer 
practically all radio set requirements. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
InCanada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


BURGESS 
“SUPER B” 
BATTERIES 


Headwork—Zero! 


(Continued from page 6) 


“You'll have to wait. Five more cadets 
to go up in fifteen minutes. I’ll put you 
on then—” 

Jimmie stared—saluted. Drawing a 
long breath, he stepped back and glanced 
at his wrist watch. An hour and a quar- 
ter late, but somehow he’d not been 
missed. He turned to George Chandler 
and seized his sleeve. 

“Come over here.” They walked toward 
the ship. “I’m all kinds of a fool, 
George. This time it looks as though I’d 
got away with it—thanks to you. Next 
time we fly together, I’ll—” 

Chandler’s eyes held his a moment. 

“There won’t be a next time, Rhodes, 
with me,” he answered quietly. “You may 
be a hot flyer. That’s what Pursuit wants, 
they say. But I don’t admire your head- 
work. The men who take unnecessary 
risks are giving aviation a bad name 
everywhere.” 

He swung about and joined a group of 
cadets seated on the grass. 


ROUND SCHOOL class that morning 

was on “Machine Guns’—the last 
two hours of instruction on the “Flexible 
Mount” Lewis. In Walter Atlee’s car, Jim- 
mie rode down to the Gunnery Range. Al- 
ternating with a squad of four cadets, he 
tried “bursts” and “singles,” “sighting 
shots” from the Lewis, mounted above a 
wooden platform. The targets on the 
earthen berm thirty yards across the range 
were canvas squares divided into fours, 
with a tiny airplane painted in the center 
of each square. 

For Jimmie, the novelty of squeezing 
the machine gun’s curved trigger and see- 
ing the target puncture suddenly in a 
dozen places had worn off. This morning 
his head ached, his frosted cheeks stung, 
and the recoil of the Lewis hammering 
through his head as he held the gun’s 
spade grip, made his temples throb still 
more. The deafening clatter of the guns 
around him on the platform made his 
ears sing. 

Worst of all were his reflections. Over 
and over he repeated inwardly, “You fool! 
Headwork, zero!” He recalled Chandler’s 
cold statement—‘Men who take unneces- 
sary risks give aviation a bad name.” 

Suddenly behind him someone shouted. 
He spun round—froze. The third gun, 
kicking from a broken mounting yoke, 
had fallen to the platform, the gear spring 
had broken, and the barrel was spewing 
30 calibre steel bullets, ten a second, and 
swiveling toward them as it fired. The 
mushroom muzzle darted like a wounded 
snake at each recoil. The cadets on the 
platform tumbled to the ground. A scr- 
geant yelled: 

“Drop! Flatten out!” 

A second Jimmie watched the writhing 
gun—listened to its whining bullets. Then, 
fear-chilled, he hurled himself along the 
wood planks. His arm across the red-hot 
barrel hissed—there was the scorch of 
burning cloth and flesh. But his body 
checked the movement of the rotating 
magazine, the gun’s staccato ended, and 
the range was, for a moment, still. 

Jimmie drew himself up from the plat- 
form. The gunnery lieutenant had his 
arm, and Jimmie felt the fingers tremble. 

“You all right, Cadet?” 

He nodded. 

“Singed my arm a bit. That’s all, sir. 
Zero headwork, grabbing that hot muz- 
ale.” 

The lieutenant sized him up, drew the 
charred sleeve back, inspected the seared 
forearm. Then he raised his head. 

“One of you cadets who has a car, get 
this man to the Flight Surgeon.” 

Atlee stepped up. 

“Come on, Jimmie.” As they reached 
the road behind the ammunition sheds, he 
drawled, “That took guts, fellah!” 

“Oh,” said Jimmie faintly. The pain 
in his arm made him feel giddy. “That’s 
what I’ve got—in place of brains.” 


HAT night in cadet barracks, Bays 
One and Two, the dens of the upper 
classmen were turbulent. Cross-country— 
the last test before graduation to Kelly 


Field; the Cadet Heaven where they 
never wash you out—was slated for to- 
morrow. 

Airway maps, cross-country envelopes, 
were scattered over every table. Jimmie 
had his orders and was busy plotting out 
his course, a triangle eighty miles due 
west to Allerton, then south and east a 
hundred miles to Searpa on the Colorado 
River, and then home. 

He glanced up from the map to see 
George Chandler standing by him. An 
odd, wistful look was on George’s face, 
and his voice, when he spoke, was hesi- 
tant: 

“What you did on Gunnery this morn- 
ing, Jimmie—that took courage. Just 
wanted you to know I feel that way. And 
I—I spoke out of turn myseli—” 

“Oh, horse feathers!” Jimmie roughly 
seized his w “Think nothing of it! 
How about your headwork on that sta- 
bilizer wheel? St. Peter gave me a good 
look just before you hollered. Say, sit 
down. We rendezvous on our cross-coun- 
tries at Scarpa, don’t we? Well, we'll 
crack a pint of sparkling petrol in the 
hangar—if Scarpa has a hangar.” 

George nodded. “It’s on the air mail 
route.-I'll meet you there. About noon.” 

Lights out bell shrilled its warning, and 
he smiled wistfully again at Jimmie; 
esitated. “Wish I had your courage,” he 


“Me? Oh, yes, courage. Well, George, 
I'll swap guts for brains with you ‘most 
any day. Everything I’ve got—the old 
G. I. belt covers it. Good night.” 

In the morning the meteorological sec- 
tion said rain was on its way from off the 
Gulf. The spring rains had already taken 
toll in arid Western Texas, and dry 
streams were torrents. But it looked like 
one or two days leeway until the rains 
came farther east. 


O the cross-countries, nineteen in num- 

ber, shoved off at eight o'clock. 

_Jimmie’s ship, a D. H. fresh from the 
rigging shop, at first seemed wrong to 
him. She had been given a torque ad- 
justment—to compensate for the motor 
throw that makes a ship bear left. This 
was annoying, because he was accus- 
tomed to hold right rudder. But as the D. 
H. skimmed along, the side pull seemed 
to lessen and his taut nerves relaxed. 

He kept one eye on the bobbing com- 
pass and frequently nosed down to pass 
his “check points.” These were towns or 
marked terrain that checked his course. 
At nine o’clock he was circling over Al- 
lerton. He caught the white cross on the 
airdrome hangar, banked into the wind 
as the limply fluttering wind sock told 
him, and landed a neat “three-point” on 
the graveled runway. 

Ten minutes for pop and a hot dog 
sandwich and he took off again. The air 
was still. To the southeast was the man- 
tle of high cirrus cloud and the mackerel 
sky of yesterday, but a sulphurous yel- 
low fringed that mantle now. Jimmie 
grimaced at it. 

“Come on, I'll ride you, isobars and 
all,” he muttered, his meteorology slight- 
ly mixed. 

As he cruised on southward, even at 
two thousand feet, little wisps of fog 
kept drifting through the rigging, and 
the terrain below grew hazier and hazier. 

He picked up the Colorado River, 
dived to five hundred, and followed its 
meanders for a mile or so. At this strata 
it was misting, and tiny beads of water 
flicked off the oily windshield into his 
face. He leaned out into the air stream 
to observe the river. River! It was a tor- 
rent! Sullen, brown-gray water boiling 
without foam, clutching trees and cut 
logs on its curved, misshapen length. 
Patches of dense fog at times obscured it. 

Jimmie climbed back to two thousand 
thoughtfully. He would pass that river 
once more at Scarpa, further south. 
Might be some real fog there. He’d never 
flown a fog, but they said if a pilot got 
caught right in one—well, it was just too 
bad. 

“Tut tut, James,” he muttered. 
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thinks you are distrait. Perchance your 
G. Is itch you.” Then, batting the stick 
back and forth in rhythm, making the 
D. H. wing-rock slightly, he crooned: 


“Slosh, slosh, slosh, the boys are w-a-ash- 


ing, 
Cheer up, Cadet, your check will c-o-ome. 
And if Morgan beats the coul, 
Gnaws the crash pad, starts to howl, 
That's a clearance slip for your beloved 
ho-o-me.” 


Jimmie’s voice was not grand opera. In 
fact some of the notes were blue and flat, 
but the song helped his morale im- 
mensely. He drew out an apple from the 
pocket of the fuselage, ate it, and dropped 
the core on a village. 

But the air was getting thick. Thank 
goodness he was getting close to Scarpa. 
He consulted his 


They were at the hangar now and Jim- 
mie introduced George to the air mail 
pilot. 

“You fellows better shove off,” Edwards 
warned. “Ceiling’s not much over a thou- 
sand feet to the east—and off there in the 
west it’s bad. I wouldn’t fly that fog 
with the best ‘bank and turn’ junk in the 
army on my gadget board.” 


NSIDE the hangar office the telephone 

_rang faintly. A mechanic lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“Edwards! Phone!” he called. 

The mail pilot stepped inside. They 
heard him answer. Then his voice again, 
strangely altered: 

“What? What’s that?” The shrill note 
of crisis made Jimmie turn and stare 
through the window at him. 

Edwards, crouched above the desk, was 
clutching the black 
instrument and _star- 


watch. Nearly eleven. 
Almost two hours out 
of Allerton. He 
climbed up to three 
thousand and scanned 
the terrain ahead. 
Through the shreddy 
fog, the highsun 
glinted on a church 
spire. He was finish- 
ing the second leg of 
the triangle. Down 
in a power-off, flat 
glide, came the D. 
H., her wires hum- 
ming pleasantly, prop 
flicking just enough 
to blur its outline. 
Searpa was some 
town. Ten church 
spires he counted. A 
big crowded railroad 
freight yard. He 
grinned. 

“Now I wonder— 
will George try to 
count those box cars? 
Better he gets him- 
self an adding ma- 
chine then.” 

In that ominous 
mackerel sky the 
ragged saffron clouds 
had crawled down, 
now, to the horizon 
behind the line of 
trees screening the 
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ing into it as though 
its message must be 
false. 

Suddenly he — let 
the receiver, fall and 
ran through the door. 

“The T. P. railroad 
bridge at Sage Creek 
is washed out. Wire’s 


is 

down. The eastbound 

Sunbeam with four- 
%& teen Pullmans missed 


a red board on a 
temporary track at 
Dolton, twenty - five 
miles west of Sage 
Creek—and_ no block 
signals—” he halted, 
stared out at the 
thickening sky, mut- 
tered: “It can’t be 
done! It’s suicide to 
try!” 

“Try what?” asked 
Jimmie. His voice 
echoed queerly in his 
ears. 

“The. Ts. «P.. dis- 
patcher in the tower 
at Scarpa wants me 
to try to make Sage 
Creek and set a sig- 
nal at the bridge!” 
He stared angrily at 
Jimmie as though the 
blame were his, and 


The best 


ugly, boiling Colo- 
rado River. 

He picked up the Scarpa Flying Field. 
A white ship, not George’s, was parked 
in it. The air mail insignia was blocked 
out on the hangar roof. He cut the gun, 
dropped down in a neat fish tail that 
brought him in with less than thirty 
yards of roll. The fog was dropping down 
and the air took on a pale opal sheen. 

A man in a flying suit was squatted by 
the white ship. He rose, came forward as 
Jimmie walked back to the hangar, and 
thrust out his hand. 

“My name’s Edwards. Flying the mail 
from the Pass to San Antone.” 

Jimmie introduced himself. 

“Nasty weather breaking,” Edwards 
commented, staring at the ribbed sky and 
the mare’s tails blowing from the cloud 
edges. “Wireless from the Signal Corps 
at Fort Sam says to stay down. I’ve got 
a blown valve or I’d be on my way east.” 

Jimmie’s gaze swept the horizon. 
George ought to be in. Then, in the east, 
a speck appeared. It rapidly grew larger. 

“Guess that’s your buddy,” Edwards 
said. “Vertical striped tail—a De Havil- 
land. Fly one and learn ‘how to keep 
from growing old.’” 

“Oh, they fly,” retorted Jimmie, shad- 
ing his eyes to watch George circle down. 

“So will the kitchen table if you put 
the power plant to her.” 

The D. H. glided in on a “one-eighty” 
and came to rest not far from Jimmie’s 
ship. George climbed down. 

“Bum voyage, my good mule counter,” 
Jimmie called out. George grinned. His 
face was oily and there were black streaks 
on the right side of his ship’s fuselage. 

“Bum is right. Got two pistons in the 
right bank pumping oil like John D. in 
his prime. Foggy, isn’t it?” 

Jimmie nodded. “Guess we can keep 
ahead of it. If your engine don’t go hay- 
wire.” 


his voice rose shrill 
in the quiet descend- 
ing fog! “It can’t be done—no man can 
fly in that fog!” 

His unsteady finger pointed to the east 
and Jimmie, turning, saw that there was 
no horizon now—only a gray-white, im- 
penetrable mist closing down. 

Then behind him a voice flatly emo- 
tionless—George Chandler’s voice—said: 

“What is the air-line distance to the 
bridge?” 

Edwards whirled around, stared into the 
gray eyes. Something in them brought an 
awed hush to his manner. 

“Ten miles—air line. But the only 
chance is to fly the Colorado upstream 
twenty miles—to Sage Creek fork.” 


IS voice broke and Jimmie knew he 

visioned a twisted, fog-hid trestle, a 
boiling torrent, a long line of brightly-lit 
coaches plunging downward. 

And all these things came to Jimmie, 
too. 

“How about the bridge approaches? 
Could a plane land?” 

The mail pilot groaned. 

“No. It’s a high fill—fifty feet. Only 
the river bank—that must be flooded 
too. I’d try it, but there’s no chance, I 
say. The fog—it can’t be done.” 

George turned from him. 

“Help me pull the prop through, Jim- 
mie.” 

Edwards snatched at his arm. 

“You're not going up. You'll crash! 
Crash—I tell you—in the fog—” 

The arm drew from his fingers. Chan- 
dler and Jimmie walked forward into the 
fog. Chandler lifted his ’chute pack from 
the wing of the oil-spattered D. H. and 
fastened the harness. Jimmie paused be- 
side his ship. 

“George,” he called, “my crate’s new- 
rigged; take her. And—George—I know 
you're not so hot for my headwork, so 
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Casey Jones, President of Curtiss Flying 
Service, is one of America’s foremost 
pilots. As chief pilot and operating man- 
ager of the Curtiss Flying Service, “The 
oldest flying organization in the world,” 
he has done much to make aviation safe 
and practical. This photograph of Casey 
Jones and Jim Henry was taken at Curtiss 
Field, N. Y., just before Casey hopped 
off for California, 
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(Continued from page 45) 
you can have the stick.” 

Chandler looked at him searchingly. 

“You're going with me, Jimmie? Well 
—I’'d do my best to make it, but you're 
the better flyer.” 

He climbed the rear cockpit step of 
Jimmie’s plane, lifted the sand ballast bag 
and tossed it on the ground. Then, reach- 
ing over to the forward cockpit, he opened 


the fuel cocks. 


“Off and on!” he called out steadily, 
holding back the stick and Jimmie heard 
his own voice repeat the signal, “Off and 
on!” as he pulled her through. 

Then, climbing to the pilot’s seat in the 
fore cockpit, Jimmie pushed the throttle 
on. He’d accepted Chandler’s judgment 
and taken the stick. 


shed the fog to rib- 

bons as they taxied down the field. 
Jimmie’s mind revolved around two 
thoughts: Hold her to the contours, and 
watch the cross-wind currents when they 
reached the river. The air speed was 
touching ninety when he let the D. H. 
leave the ground. The nose tried to come 
up, but his wrist was stiff against the 
backward pressure of the and the 
ship, pitching, impatient, lifted scarcely 
fifty feet. 

Not much more than a hundred feet 
for ceiling, he thought grimly. If they 
into that fog—he shook himself. 
There was no time to think of what might 
be. Only time to watch that dim, misty 
terrain unroll ahead—to rise and fall with 
its quick dips and rolls and— 

Before him, suddenly, a black mass. 
Trees. He whipped the stick back—down 

ain. The D. H. hopped the branches 
like a roller coaster. If she conked on one 
of those! 

“Yellow — yellow,” he muttered and 
bent out into the air stream. Mist frosted 
his goggles. He pushed them free, and 
though his eyes were pricked unbearably 
by the driv moisture, he held them on 
the contours whipping back to mect him. 

Suddenly an air current clouted the 
ship downward. The river! He threw the 
stick hard right, kicked on heavy rud- 
der. The D, H. turned sharply. Look- 
ing out, he saw the brown water revolv- 
ing. He brought the ship level and nosed 
down. The wings were swathed in fog. 
He gunned her full. Better make the end 
come fast, whatever it would be. 

There was white froth on the brown 
flood below him now. Great logs danced 
on the boiling surface and were sucked 
down in the vortex of a milling whirl- 
pool. Five minutes. Ten. He drove the D. 
H. down between the river’s banks, fight- 
ing the controls savagely, exultantly. 

Then ahead, a black twisted mass. That 
was the bridge. He zoomed above it. 
Couldn’t land on the river banks. They 
were hid by angry swirling eddies. He 
circled, turned westward on the railroad 
right of way. Broken country. Mesquite 
thickets—fog nestling in the hollows—but 
no cleared ground. 

A hand pressed his shoulder. Fumbling 
at the helmet buckle at his throat, he 
lifted the ear flap. He heard George 
Chandler’s voice, fragmentary, whipped 
from him by the wind: 

“stabilizer wheel—roll her until—she’s 
nose heavy! Going—crawl back on fuse- 
lage! Pull rip—let ‘chute take me off. 
Slow her—little—if you can. Then—you 
try for Scarpa.” 

Jimmie shook his head angrily, glanced 
back, and in the instant saw that khaki 
figure climb out flatly on the fuselage. 
He groaned. Death to jump from fifty 
feet. The ’chute would never open... . 
The rudder bar tugged at his instep— 
that was George signaling. Again he 
turned. A white mass leaped into the fog, 
and faded. The ship lurched earthward. 

He snapped the stick back till it struck 
the cushion of his seat pack. The fog 
closed in. He leveled off—but was it 
level? He pulled back on the stick again 
to gain altitude. No wings were visible. 
He could see only the strut next to the 
cockpit. For a moment he climbed stead- 
ily, then felt his body turning and he 
moved the stick to check the motion. The 
swing began the other way—a_ wild 
ghastly swing. He was falling. His senses 
told him that. He pushed the throttle 
forward again and jerked the stick, but 


HE wing spars 
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it was back against the seat. 

Whirling—sinking—rising! Mind getting 
dazed. Must step out. He fumbled blindly 
at his safety belt. It fell away. Drunkenly 
he crawled out on the cowling, reached 
down again, drew the service pistol from 
the slip pocket of the fuselage. Then he 
jumped—and pulled the iron ring above 
his heart. 

A crack like a popping whip—the swing 
of a white moon of silk above him. For 
a short time he felt himself swinging 
wildly, and before he could check it, he 
struck heavily. The ‘chute, whipping 
down wind, dragged him. He spilled it, 
and it collapsed across two shimmering 
bands of steel—the railroad. 

There was a crashing detonation in the 
mesquite. That was his plane. He waved 
at the sound and yelled in wild exultance: 

“Good-by, old crate! Thanks for the 
ride!” 

His hand was cramped about the black 
stock of the automatic. Releasing the 
safety catch, he fired. He heard a voice 
hallooing—George! A tiny fire was glow- 
ing on the right of way. He stumbled to 
his feet, and fell as his leg buckled unac- 
countably. 


“We've made it—you old box-car 
counter, you—” 
The rails beneath him hummed—the 


train! He pulled the trigger of his pistol 
until he emptied her, and pushed in an- 
other clip, Brakes squealed—a_ whistle 
shrilled. She was stopping. Another clip 
for luck—but then, somehow, the day 
ended suddenly for Jimmie. He slumped 
down gently on the tics. 


RADUATION day came a week after 
the cross-country. Near the end of 
the ceremony, Colonel Redfield took up 
the matter of certificates. He tapped the 
desk and looked around the lecture hall. 
“Ahem. Owing to—ah—printer’s delay,” 
he said, “the certificates of graduation 
from the Brooks Training Field will be 
distributed—ah—to-morrow.” 

“Think nothing of it, Barney,” mut- 
tered a cadet. 

“But you cadets should feel no need 
for this supporting document,” went on 
the colonel. “You nineteen are the sur- 
vivors of an entering class of more than 
one hundred. Picked men.” 

“Picked to the bone,” 
cadet at Jimmie’s right. 

“We have, however, two cadets who 
are to receive an honor that, so far, has 
come to less than eighty flyers. To-day 
seemed fitting for the presentation. 
Rhodes and Chandler, will you come for- 
ward? Ah, Rhodes, I forgot your injury, 
you may take yours sitting down.” 

The colonel handed Chandler two tiny 
gold stick pins. 

“The silkworm, from which these pins 
are designed, supplies silk for parachutes, 
the use of which Cadets Rhodes and 
Chandler have demonstrated. The makers 
of the ’chute ask me to inform you that 
you, Rhodes, are the seventy-eighth and 
you, Chandler, the seventy-ninth member 
of the Caterpillar Club. Only one other 
man has jumped from less than 200 feet 
and survived!” 

A roar drowned his voice. A roar of 
tribute tempered with the banter that 
prevents cadet heads from growing too 
large. 

“Put coal oil on your cot springs, 
George! The bedbugs'll get you to-night! 
They like juicy caterpillars!” 

“Hey, Rhodes, how about some new silk 
B. V. D.’s? Thé old G. I.’s are ragged!” 

Jimmie pulled himself up by a chair 
back; saluted. 

“Colonel, sir, that numbering is incor- 
rect. Chandler should be Number Seven- 
ty-eight—he jumped first—he supplied 
the brains—” 

A sharp voice by the door closed the 
graduation ceremony with abruptness. 

“Well, say, what’s a caterpillar crawl 
around on—what gets him places? You 
can supply that, and plenty! Sit you 
down, Cadet!” 
ines even Colonel Redfield grinned at 
that. 


breathed the 
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they have a right to temperament, and 
the Sublime Three were no exception. 
Sometimes they would get careless—me- 
ander through a half with only two or 
three baskets. At such times, too, they 
would put up a lackluster defense, and let 
their two guards fight heroically to defend 
the home goal. Yet changing the combi- 
nation was even worse, for the Musk 
teers could always tighten, in a pinch, in 
a way their substitutes couldn’t. 


per Spike walked the streets all 
night, before the Kiefer game. It was 
tragedy for him, the way the season was 
d loping, yet his hands were tied. And 
worst of all, you heard nothing else, on 
the campus, but paeans of praise for the 
Musketeers. You’d have thought the con- 
ference championship had already been 
engraved on cloth of gold, wrapped in 
purple ribbon, and handed to the Sheri- 
ton varsity. 

The whole school turned out to sce 
the Purple and the Gold whip Kiefer. It 
was a pipe game, of course—Berkeley, a 
little later, would be rough, and so would 
our arch opponents, Ashford. 

My varsity sweater got me into the 
lock r room, and as usual my blood ran 
s challengingly beyond the closed 

I could hear the lilt of “Bow Down 
eg Before me jaunty purple 
‘ys were sliding over muscled shoul- 

and white trunks, with a narrow 


ders, 
purple stripe down them, were encasing 
supple legs. 

Then the door flung open, the lights of 


the gym blazed through it, and seven 
thousand lusty voices roared their wel- 
come as the varsity, led by Captain Dick, 
shot out in single file and began firing 
the ball to each other. 

There were separate cheers for the 
Musketeers, and further cheers, as an af- 
terthought, for the two guards and for 
Coach Atwell. 

Kiefer warmed up snappily, too, but 
they seared nobody. It’s worth four bas- 
kets to play on your home court, and 
Sheriton was another half dozen baskets 
better, on any court. 

The big parade started with the whis- 
tle. The Musketeers put the ball through 
the basket three times before the dazed 
Kiefer captain could call for time and 
implore his desperate team mates to stop 
the slaughter. They stopped it for just 
two minutes—the time the referee gave 
them to think it over. 

Healy to Graham to Lucas. Bing! Two 
points! 

That, in a nutshell, was the Sheriton- 
Kiefer game. The half ended with the 
score 24 to 4. And throughout it the yells 
were not for Sheriton, but for the Mighty 
Three. Spike’s face was cloudy as he fol- 
lowed his team to the locker room. 

In the first five minutes of the second 
half the varsity scored six baskets. Then 
Li amid a thunderous roar, trotted to 
the side lines. 

“What in Christopher’s wrong?” shouted 
Red Barrett in my ear. “Coach didn’t 
call him off.” 

Sullivan went into the game at once, 
and a white-faced Atwell followed Dick 
to the showers. We heard the rest of the 
story the next day, from the caretaker of 
the locker room. 

“What's the big idea?” Spike demanded 
of Dick. 

Dick looked up—his brown eyes stub- 
born as steel. 

“Got tired,” he said, and in spite of his 
attempt to be unconcerned, his voice 
wavered a little. “I shot you eleven bas- 
kets. Didn’t I do my share?” 

The surging fury in the big coach’s face, 
however, made even the son of Killer 
Lueas fall back a pace, and although At- 
well had spoken no word he said uncer- 
tainly: 

“It’s only a practice game.” 

“So you took yourself out, did you?” 
Atwell blazed. “Thought you’d quit for 
half an hour? Well, make it a week. 
Don’t bother to show up on Monday.” 

Over the week end the campus hummed 
with the news. Dick Lucas, varsity cap- 
tain, star. of the conference, son of Kil- 


ler Lucas, canned for a week. Good for 
coach. Or, down with the coach. It de- 
pended on whom you were talking to. 

On Monday morning Spike entertained 
two red-faced, blustering Musketeers 
They demanded, loudly, the reinstate- 
ment of Dick that very afternoon. 

“I appreciate your advice,” Spike told 
them quietly. “But it happens to be my 
job to do my best for Sheriton, in the 
best way I know how. I've done it, and 
I see no reason to change my mind, That's 
all, gentlemen.” And it was. 

The next act in the drama was equally 
cataclysmic. That night at four not a 
single member of the Musketeers was in 
his place. Nor at four-thirty. Nor at five. 

And the following Monday, ditto. The 
Musketeers were out on strike! 


F the rebellious three expected Atwell 

to act worried, or to seek them out, 
they were sadly disappointed. The first 
week he left the varsity as it was, with 
substitutes playing for the Musketeers. 

The second Monday, however, he made 
a brief announcement. 

“Tt is obvious,” he told his team, “that 
the conference championship everybody 
has been counting on is going to be won 
by someone else. Probably by the team 
we're all eager above all to beat. I refer 
to Ashford. 

“TIl be surprised if we take half our 
games. We're desperately crippled, and 
we can’t build a bunch of winners in a 
single year. What’s more, I don’t intend 
to try. 

“In fact, I’m going to treat this whole 
schedule as a pre-season one—I’m going 
to use it to prepare for next year. 

“Robinson here is the logical substi- 
tute for Healy at center. But Robinson 
is a senior, so I’m going to use Caldwell. 
He’s the right build, though he’s awkward, 
but by next year he ought to have de- 
veloped some form. Robinson will play 
enough to earn his letter, of course, pro- 
vided he stays on his toes.” 

And so he continued. Some of the 
names he mentioned made everybody 
gasp, for there were better players on the 
squad. It wasn’t easy to get used to the 
idea of deliberately forgetting the pres- 
ent season—of deliberately conceding this 
year’s series with Ashford, on the chance 
of beating her next. The campus, which 
on account of the Musketeers had its face 
set for one victory after another, yowled 
like a wounded lion. 

Atwell’s stock hit bottom with a thump. 
Some blamed him for the defection of 
the Musketeers, some for what they called 
“quitting cold,” some for giving his time 
to green sophomores when more experi- 
enced seniors might win for him. For 
one reason or another, Atwell’s name, in 
a whole lot of quarters, became as poison 
Ivy. 

Atwell himself didn’t seem to notice the 
tide of criticism. Except that he got 
thinner in the face, and sometimes, morn- 
ings, his eyes would have that glazed 
look that comes from lying in bed but 
not sleeping. Still, he said nothing. I 
ached with sympathy for him. 

I met him one day—the Monday after 
Jennett had trimmed us, 38 to 17—and 
strolled down to the gym with him. We 
talked everything but basketball. As we 
climbed the stairs we passed a trim fig- 
ure in jaunty togs—a trim figure who 
managed not to see us. 

“Dick Lucas!” I gasped. “Is he back 
on the squad?” 

“No,” said Spike, shortly. “He’s play- 
ing on the senior class team. And so are 
Graham and Healy.” 

The Three Musketeers on a class team! 
Finishing their college career on a minor 
quintet. What was the big idea? All too 
soon I was to find out. 

The varsity didn’t get much better. 
And Atwell didn’t seem to mind. Simply, 
he asked for speed, for every man to give 
his best all the time. He hammered away 
at fundamentals. His attack was a fast 
short pass game, with nobody shooting 
until the ball had been carried right un- 
der the enemy basket. It was the very 
antithesis of the Three Musketeers’ of- 


your good athletic chassis! 


Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers”. Yes, sir! Keds are extra- 
fine, rubber-soled, canvas-topped 
shoes. Each pair of Keds is made over 
a special foot-health last—and Keds’ 
tough safety-soles are specially de- 
signed to grip the smoothest surfaces, 
and to absorb the roughest shocks. 


The sPRING-STEP model, for bas- 
ketball, has strong-grip eyelets which 
don’t pull out. And you'll find that 
Keds lace tight, too, so your feet 
can’t slip or chafe. 


Keds offer the most complete line 
of models for every indoor sport 
and outdoor activity, and are made 
by the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 


KEDS—KEDS—KEDS—Look for that 
name stamped on all genuine KEDS. 


- The more you pay, the more you get 
but full value whatever you spend. 


Keds Conquest 


This handsomeshoe puts lightning 
inyourfeetand protectsyouagainst 
slipping! Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for wear. A 
special toe cap reinforcement that 
will let you scuff to your heart’s 


content. “‘Feltex” insole. 


on rubber. 


—and save yourself the jolts 
that rock the “ole framework” 
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Aren’t gym floors slippery as ice, sometimes, and just as hard? And don’t 
you come down er-p/unk now and then when you land off the “horse”, 
or when you're hurdling or tumbling? Say, boy, that’s when you need 
Keds with their specially made, “shock-absorber” soles and sturdy canvas 
uppers. They’re unbeatable when it comes to: saving wear and tear on 


Keds Big Leaguer 


Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-play- 
ing boys. Special safety-sole lets 
you take turns on one foot. Tough 
tan toe strip protects against scuff 
ing. “Feltex” insole. Eyelets that 
won't pull out. A Big Time shoe 
in every respect. 


Keds Gladiator 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for 
all-round use. Patented “Feltex” 
insole keeps the foot cool and 
comfortable. Reinforced toe gives 
extra protection at point of hardest 
service. Special non-skid sole. 
Grins at punishment. 


Keds Short-Stop 


Note the special safety-sole. Keeps 
your feet cool and gives them pro- 
tection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the 
trail. 
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Mount your 
athletic chassis 
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hardware 
dealer can 


supply you 


ee 
ean 


A sandpapered alley 
of hardwood with ten 
duck pins set up at the 
end, A well - aimed 
ball, skirting the edge 
of the alley, then curv- 
ing in to strike the 
pins between num- 
bers one and three. 


Strike! Followed by a 
spare. A great sport, 
bowling; one of the 
many amusements 
made possible by lum- 
ber—and tools, includ- 
ing Nicholson Files. 


Nicholson Files are 
just as useful in a boy’s 
workshop as they are 
in the lumber camps 
where they are used 
to sharpen saws. Their 
uses range from auto- 
mobile repair jobs 
and woodworking to 
sharpening edgedtools. 


Your 


A File for 
Every Purpose 


NICHOLSON FILE Co, 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A, 


(Continued from page 47) 

fense, with its spectacular dribbles, passes 
that soared over half the floor, and loop- 
ing tos from every angle of the court. 

Our foreign tour was a dismal failure— 
we captured just one game in six. And 
when, on the second half of our home 
schedule, Berkeley took our scalps by a 
score of 41 to 10, the discontent was loud 
and lasting. In line with his policy, At- 
well was making frequent changes in his 
team—the five he started against Berk- 
eley were entirely unfamiliar, except for 
Sullivan at forward, to the Sheriton 
stands. And Atwell’s silence, his refusal 
to answer attacks, didn’t help his popu- 


but actually he lost no oppor- 
to knife Atwell. And under his 
ip the senior quintet walloped its 
s by unprecedented scores. It 


was Dick, though he wouldn’t admit it, 
that the 


who started the suggestion 
seniors take on the res 
schedule. That suggestion swe 
pus like fire in dry grass, 2 
in a referendum it would have got a ma- 
jority vote. That’s how bitter everybody 
was at the loss of what had been figured 
a cinch championship. 


NE afternoon the Sheriton Daily print- 
ed a challenge. The challenger was the 
senior basketball team, through Dick Lu- 
cas, captain. The challenged was the Sher- 
iton varsity. The message was curt. It 
simply pointed out that the final game 
with Ashford took place on Friday, March 
7, that that was alumni homecoming, and 
that an exhibition game on Saturday 
night, between the varsity and the seniors, 
would round out the program beautifully. 
The campus took to the proposal with 
delight. There was much genuine disap- 
pointment, and not a little jeering, when 
Spike turned it down. The varsity was 
having a strenuous season, he said, and 
the Ashford game must end it. Of cours 
Dick couldn’t have expected him to ac- 
cept, and his presenting the challenge 
through the columns of The Daily, in- 
stead of by letter, must have been calcu- 
lated to further discredit a man whom he 
had chosen to regard as an implacable 
enemy. 

The final chapter was startling. In the 
same Daily that carried the story of our 
second loss to Jennett, a terse state- 
ment from Killer Lucas that the alumni 
athletic committee had decided to request 
the varsity to play the seniors as a fea- 
ture of homecoming. “A novel event,” 
the statement said, that would “greatly 
interest the old graduates.” 

Red Barrett brought me The Daily. 

“If I were Spike,” he burst out, “I’d 
quit, this minute.” 


2p 


No you wouldn't,” I contradicted. 
“Spike mustn’t do anything that resem- 
bles backing down under fire, especially 
since he needs to make good on his first 
job. Besid he’s frankly building for 
next year. of these chaps who are 
getting their firs ity training now are 
likely to come back like whirlwinds next 
year. That’s the way one of Spike’s Cor- 
nell teams got its start.” 

“T suppose you're right,” agreed Red, 
thoughtfully. “If he wins next year, al 


Soul-Satisfying Bites 
Of Good Things to Read 


NEXT MONTH: 


A generous chunk of 
William Heyliger’s woodsy 
engineering story, “The 
Builder of the Dam.” 


A war-spiced installment 
of Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man’s “Mad Anthony’s 
Drummer.” 


Another big bite of 
George F. Pierrot’s “A 
Sheriton Coach,” rich in 
basketball and surprises. 


PLUMMY SERIALS 
IN APRIL 


the knockers will be praising him. But 
Dick Lucas hasn't won any gold medals 
in this affair, so far as I’m concerned. I'll 
be glad when he graduates.” 

Spike accepted the alumni committee’s 
ultimatum without comment, except to 
say that they were in control of policy 
and he could of course obey their in- 
structions. So, with Sheriton standing a 
bad seventh in the conference standing, 
everybody forgot the remaining two 
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games and watehed for the battle with 
the seniors, 

“T hope Spike forgets his sophomores 
in that senior fracas, and pls Robinson 
and the rest of the seniors,” said Red to 
me. “I'd rather see him beat the Muske- 
teers than all the rest of the conference 
put together.” 

But Spike had his own ideas about 
that. He was building for next year, and 
this year didn’t count. He kept right on 
experimenting—indeed, it became evident 
that at least two new faces would be in 
the Sheriton line-up for the senior strug- 
gle. 

It wasn’t until Red and I actually took 
our seats in the gym, that final night 
of homecoming, that we realized what a 
bizarre situation it w The varsity play- 
ing the senior class! Usually the class 
teams were duds—nobody good enough 
on them to even shine the shoes of the 
varsity squad. Class teams were irregu- 
in practice—sometimes they didn’t 
practice at all. Why, they didn’t even 
have a decent set of uniforms. 

It seemed mighty funny to the alumni, 
too. We sat in the middle of them, and 
they could talk of nothing els We 
heard growls, too, about the varsity’s 
poor showing, for nobody could forget 
that Atwell had started with a team of 
stars. 

I won’t tell you about the game—it’s a 
painful subject. In the first place, the 
seniors got a tremendous hand—a bigger 
hand than the varsity. In the second 
place, the Three Musketeers ran wild. 
They made the varsity look as slow as a 
dying glacier, and their long-pass, long- 
shot game far outshone the quieter tac- 
ties of Atwell’s green recruits. 

Several times during that painful game 
I looked at Atwell—he was impassive. He 
continued his experimenting—he used not 
less than twelve players. And Robinson 
didn’t get in—Atwell gave the practice to 
underclassmen. 

It was a good game, anyhow, and there 
are worse defeats than 38 to 24. But I 
felt pretty badly as I crowded my way 
out of the gym. 

The next blow fell swiftly. The Daily 
announced a special meeting of the 
alumni athletic committee for the follow- 
ing Monday, at which Killer Lueas would 
preside. “Coach Atwell,” the story ran, 
“has been notified to attend.” 

A special meeting, at an unheard-of 
time. And Coach Atwell “notified” to at- 
tend. Not invited, or requested, but no- 
tified. It sounded mighty bad. 

Students are allowed to go to meetings 
of the alumni athletic committee. I re- 
solved to attend. 

(To be concluded in the April num- 

ber of THe American Boy.) 


They Grow Their Own Poison 


‘VER hear of snake’s milk? 

Probably not, for there isn’t 
any such thing, but in Menlo, 
California, two young medical stu- 
dents are earning their way through 
college by milking snakes—rattle- 
snakes, at that! And the bigger 
they are the better they like ’em. 

The two operators of the only 
rattlesnake dairy farm in this coun- 
try are Leonard Keeler and E. L- 
W oolsey. 
They have 
the most 
profitable 
farm in the 
world for its 
size and one 
of the 
strangest — 
it is the 
platform of 
an old water 
tower twen- 
ty feet 
square and 
ten feet above the ground. 

Here the snakes roam about in the sun 
on warm days or take to their electrically 
heated den when cool weather comes. 
They eat live rabbits, mice, rats, and 


guinea pigs in summer; and in winter, 
when their appetites are dull, Keeler and 
Woolsey feed them by force. Fasting 
sne don’t produce venom—and ihe 
precious venom is the “milk” that the 
snake dairymen sell to laboratories, for 
use in making a horse serum. 

“The larger snakes are better for our 
use,” says Woolsey, “because they have 


Handle with care! Mr. Rattler’s venom is valuable 
in a bottle—not in your arm or leg. 


more venom. We get about 
twenty drops every two weeks 
from the big fellows. 

“To milk a snake, we take 
him from the cage with a hooked 
stick, hold his head down on the 
floor with another stick, and 
slip a noose over his head. With 
a tight noose on his neck the 
snake can’t move his head about 
or get loose. 

“One of us has to hold the 
snake while the other opens the 
jaws with a spatula and places 
a glass dish under the fangs. 
Then the milker presses the 


venom ks, which are a half 
inch ba of the eyes, with 
thumb and forefinger. He has to 


be careful that the fangs do not 
slip off the edge of the d and 
come down on his fingers. Nat- 
urally, that wouldn’t be so good! So far 
we haven’t been struck, though we’ve both 
been scratched.” 

Because the death rate is high, new 
snakes must constantly be caught. The 
snake farmers have gone as far as Ari- 
zona for them and have even imported 
them from Texas. 

—Uthai Vincent Wilcoz. 
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Be a Student Manager 


By Martin A. Klaver 


The Washington crew crosses the continent to row at Poughkeepsie. 


OU’LL be interested in this picture, 

if you want to make a place for 

yourself in college and if you're a 
chap with no pronounced leaning toward 
athletics, dramatics, fore or any of 
the similar activities that make a campus 
a fascinating world of its own. 

The photograph shows the University of 
Washington crew in action, and the in- 
sert introduces you to Joe Adams, varsity 
crew manager. Last year Joe, with the 
help of two assistants, took 39 men 3,500 
miles across the continent to the annual 
regatta of the Intercollegiate Ro: 

nciation at Poughkeepsie, N. 
back. His job included charg! Pull- 
mans for the three crews, arranging for 
cial menus, providing 58 20-gallon 
nks of Seattle water so the men would 
fer from changes in their water 
and reserving hotel accommoda- 
r his flock at Pough- 
. He did it all care- 
d efficiently, taking 
onsibility for the 
of the trip, which 
16,000. 

That was the crowning 
event of Joe’s college ca- 
reer, but naturally the en- 
ergy and ability he showed 
in earning his job won him 
other honors, and he left 
school a member of a long 
list of honor societies and 
with several excellent op- 
portunities open to him. 

Yet when Joe came to 
college, he was just like 
thousands of other fellows. 
He was no athlete, no actor, 
no writer. All he had was 
enthusiasm, ambition, and 
willingness to work, If you 
have those things, you can 
do as much as he did. You 
can get a sound, substan- 
tial, thorough education, 
and you can do your part 
in student activities at the 


Joe Adams, crew 
manager. 


same time. Here’s how to do it. 

You'll have to start in at the begin- 
ning, as Joe did. His first. task was wip- 
ing water from the dripping shells, and 
after that he was promoted to greasing 
oarlocks! But he was cheerful and will- 
ing. and he earned the liking and regard 
ig, g oarsmen and the quiet, 
seful coach. In his sophomore year 
1 more important tasks to do, and 
in his junior year he became an execu- 
tive, for he was assistant crew manager. 
And he was influential on the campus— 
when he said something, people listened! 
As manager, in his senior year he found 
himself among the leaders of his college. 

Of course, he hadn’t had as much time 
for play as he might have liked. His 
studies had taken a lot of time, and his 
work at the crew-house had demanded the 
rest, But, on the whole, he decided, the 
results had justified the sac- 
rifices he had made. 

Even before his class was 
graduated, Joe received 
more than one indication, 
in the form of offers of jobs, 
that his work had been no- 
ticed outside the campus. 
He had laid a foundation 
of achievement and he was 
now ready to build on it. 
He realized how valuable 
that was when he saw how 
few of his classmates were 
in his position. 

In every college, big or 
small, there are similar op- 
portunities; no matter 
where you go you can find 
a niche for yourself. May- 
be you’d rather be football 
manager, or baseball mana- 
ger, or business manager of 
one of the publications, or 
manager of the glee club. 
That’s up to you. You can 
make your own choice. But 
be sure you pick out some- 
thing, and stick to it. 
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Richard Dix in his latest 
Paramount Picture,Ked- 
skin,” produced in color, 


The all-around man is the 
fellow who learned how to 


move sure and fast while a 
boy. That's why every boy 
should put time on his tar- 
get practice—an invaluable 
training in the art of making 
your mind and muscles work 
together on the split second. 


Richard Dix 


Says: 


Target practice 
teaches you to move 
sure and fast 


ERE is news for every boy who owns or 
H wants to own a Daisy Air Rifle. Richard Dix 
votes in favor of target practice for boys! With 
his wide range of experience, he is indeed well 
fitted to advise you that “target practice is an 
invaluable training in the art of making your mind 
and muscles work together on the split second.” 


The popular star of “Warming Up,” “Moran 
of the Marines,” “Redskin” and many other well- 
known films, has lived an outdoor life. His 
portrayal of Wing Foot, the Navajo Indian Brave, 
illustrates Dix’s knowledge of the rifle. And he has 
always taken part in athletic sports—when a boy 
in high school he played on the football and base- 
ball teams. Read his letter—it tells how rifle 
practice will help you to be a better all-around 
athlete. 


Richard Dix adds his name to the growing roll- 
call of famous men who have sent you this mes- 
sage. William Beebe, Bernt Balchen, Anthony 
Fokker, Steward Edward White and a score of 
others! When so many tell you to practice target 
shooting, you can be sure that it’s true. Get a 
Daisy Pump Gun—the model illustrated on this 
page—and join the millions of boys who have 
started their course in marksmanship with Daisy 
Air Rifles during the past forty years. Then notice 
how target practice with the Daisy will improve 
your aim and speed. 


BOYS! 
Get a FREE 
Copy of The 

DAISY MANUAL 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy Pump 
Gun. When you examine it in his store, you will be 
delighted with its “feel,” its balance, its fine 
appearance, for it has the same snappy sporting 
lines as the high-powered magazine rifles used by 
explorers and big game hunters. Safe and accurate 
like all Daisy Air Rifles, the Pump Gun shoots 50 
times without reloading. $5 at all dealers, other 
Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to 
become a crack shot, and 
how to form a drill com- 
pany. Ask him to show 
you the latest Daisy 
models. If he does not 


carry them, write us and 
we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 
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Two ways 


to win! 


Get a batter who can swat the old horsehide over the 
fence: stick him in as Number 4 in the batting order. 


2 Make sure the ground rules are right, so if your Busting 
Babe hits a high fly into the crowd, he gets a home run 


and not a two-base hit. 


UNLOP covers both requirements. A Dunlop Tire will get a 
safety against the toughest offerings of any road—from a sharp 
breaking curve to a hoppy straightway. 


Then Dunlop has the greatest set of ground rules in the world. Sup- 
pose somebody throws a pop bottle just as your Dunlop rounds first, 
does it put your tire out? It does not. 


AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


of New York 


AMERICAN SURETY BUM DING 
300 Sreadeay ew Yor Gy 


Through a new Surety Bond, backed by 
the combined resources of Dunlop and the 
American Surety Company, your tire is 
bonded to play every inning of every game 
for 12 months. If it fails, your Dunlop 
- dealer will repair it free. 

If he can’t repair it, you get a new tire at 
a reduced price. And Dunlop means every 
word of it—no fooling. 

Pop bottles, spike-cuts, blows from oppos- 
ing players, tube pinching, stone bruises— 


these are just a few of the things this 
Dunlop Surety Bond covers. 

It says in brief—if your Dunlop Tires 
go fluey for any reason at all within 
twelve months, Dunlop will make 
it right. 

Before you tire up the old bus for 
spring, look up your Dunlop Dealer 
and ask him about this free-hitting 
Surety Bond. If he isn’t already 
offering it, he can fix it up before 
tomorrow’s game. 


DUNLOP 


THE TIRE WITH THE 
SURETY BOND 
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Get Your Outdoor Model Ready 


(Continued from page 28) 


following it with the trailing edge spar. 
These are split from the 1-16 inch x 1 
inch flat balsa strip included in the kit 
for small parts. 

Next, the leading edge. Sand a flat 
strip, down to extreme thinness—.008 
inch, about twice as heavy as a sheet of 
bond paper, is approximately right. Paint 
the front tips of the ribs lightly with am- 
broid, and bend the leading edge to fit 
them. Do this very carefully, or the flat 
piece will crack. If you are cautious, how- 
ever, you can do the job well, without 
making the wood pliable. The Manual 
tells you of this method of making such 
an edge—boiling thin balsa, bending it 
around a form and taping it in place un- 
til it dries. 

Now put in the two diagonal tip braces 
—necessary because the tips of a wing 
are likely to be 
knocked about when 


A section slightly thinner, or flatter, than 
a true Clark-Y has usually proved most 
successful. After you've made the wing, 
these two jobs will be simple. The rud- 
der is simply half the stabilizer—you can 
make the ribs for both jobs from the 
same pattern. Note the simplicity of the 
leading edge, shown in the drawing. The 
stabilizer is ambroided to the bottom of 
the tube, the rudder to the top (at a 
slight angle). Here you get into an in- 
teresting aeronautical principle—for the 
rudder, with its built-up section, is caus- 
ing lift in a sidew direction. This, as 
well as the rudder’s angle, pulls the tail 
to one side and helps the model to circle. 

Assemble the whole job, and it’s fin- 
ished! The two motor sticks should ex- 
tend in front of the wing’s leading edge 
about 9 inches. You'll have to determine 
the exact location by 
gliding and testing 


a ship lands, and be- 
cause the rear tips are 
relatively weak. 

To join the two 
halves of the wing, 
lay one half flat on 
table and butt- 
joint the center rib to 
the ends of its spars. 
Do the same with the 
other half, but place 
the outer end on a 
block four inches 
high. Thus you'll give 
it exactly the right 
dihedral angle. You'll 
have to do a bit of 
nice fitting in this 
part of the job, but 
It won’t be hard. 

Next, attach the 
wing clips. These clips 
are different from 
others you’ve seen— 
they have more sur- 
face bearing on the 
sticks they hold, and 
don’t cut into the 


A Whale of a Good Time! 


Banquets 
Great Airports 
Great Aviators ail of the 
Great Industries 
Scale Model Contest 
Stout Indoor Contest 
National Outdoor Contest 
Three Trips to Europe 
Cups, Cash Prizes 
Medals 


All at the 
Second National A.M.L.A, 
Contests 


Detroit, June 20-22, 1929 this 


Conducted by 
THE AMERICAN BOY 


You'll read all about them 
in THE AMERICAN BOY 
next month, 


A Whale of a Good Time! 


the model. Set the 
tail boom with its 
front end directly un- 
der the leading edge. 
When you're sure of 
settings, 
give the ship a cou- 
ple of trial flights. 
Then take it to a 
big field, give the 
motors at least a 
thousand turns 
apiece, and let it go! 
One boy I know 
says he can be sure 
of at least four min- 
utes, every time, with 
ship. As I’ve 
said, it hasn’t ap- 
proached the records 
the twin pusher has 
to its credit; but it 
may. In any case, it’s 
a model with a lot 
of things in its favor, 
and I look to League 
members to turn in 
a lot of fine per- 


wood because of their 
slightly curved tips. 
The diagrams show their details. 

For the three front clips, you must am- 
broid into the leading edge small solid 
pieces of balsa. There will be six of these, 
one on each side of the three heavier ribs. 
Ambroid holds the clips in place. 

The three rear clips are ambroided to 
the bottom of the lower center spar. 

The wing is now complete except for 
covering. This job you'll do with Japanese 
imperial tissue and banana oil, as ex- 
plained in the Manual. 

The motor sticks are simple. Their di- 
mensions are 1-8 inch x 1-4 inch x 20 in- 
ches; both ends are tapered to cut down 
weight, and ambroided for additional 
strength. Ambroid the thrust bearings and 
rear hooks into place, as shown in the 
drawing, and attach three cans to each— 
two fastened on one side, the center can 
fastened on the other. 


FROPELLERS you probably know how 

to make. If you don’t, the Manual 
tells you all of the operations. Remem- 
ber that one of them is right handed, the 
other left—they turn in opposite direc- 
tions. Each motor is of two strands of 
3-16 inch flat rubber. 

The job is nearly finished now. Better 
make the “tail boom” or outrigger next. 
This is a hollow tube made of .020 inch 
flat balsa—thinner than 1-32 inch, but 
heavier than the bent leading edge. The 
sketch and the Manual tell you how to 
do this job. You'll find the finished tube 
both lighter and stronger than a solid 
piece of balsa of the same size. 

Ambroid a piece 1-8 inch x 38-16 inch 
x 4 3-4 inches to the top of the front end 
for the center wing clips. Notice that 
you must reinforce the clips, both here 
and at the motor stick attachments, by 
using rubber bands—this because the clips 
by themselves will not have the necessary 
strength. 

Both the stabilizer and the rudder, you 
will see from the drawing, are built up. 


formances with it and 
the pusher. 

Don’t forget, incidentally, that the 
League is waiting to help you with your 
model work. There’s the free Question 
and Answer service. (Include a stamp 
for postage.) There are .Honor Cer- 
tificates—you can win a _ Certificate 
for the twin tractor by a flight of 90 
seconds or better. Get an adult to time 
and witness the flight and send his cer- 
tification of it, with ten cents, to the 
League for the award (four certificates, 
for four different planes, will win an au- 
tographed photograph of Clarence Cham- 
berlin, League vice-president). 

There are kits for a lot of different 
models. There are suggestions for your 
airplane model club, and directions for 
holding contests. And there are member- 
ship cards and buttons for you and every 
one of your friends interested in model 
building. You'll find a coupon below. 


Join the League—invite your friends to join. 
Use this coupon. 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


Airplane Model League of America 
American Boy Building 
Second and Lafayette Blvds. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to join the A. M. L. A. i 
have the backing of Commander Byrd an 
other air-leaders in my airplane model work, 
to get the help of Merrill Hamburg in build 
ing record-smashing models, and to learn about 
national contests, parts at cost, free question 
and answer service and other League privileges. 
Please enroll me as a member. Enclosed is a 
two-cent stamp to cover postage on my mem- 
bership card and button. 


Full Name .... 


March, 1929 
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WHEN FLEDGLINGS FLY 


You've seen, perhaps, the robins pushing 
fledglings from their nest in spring . . . the 
flurry of feathers, the frenzied teeterings, the 
terrified chatter, and then erratic swoops to 
fearful landings on some leafy shrub. 
You've seen them later in the summer when 
you've become aware suddenly of a new beauty 
in the plump young robins singing lustily upon 
the lawn. . 

Tf the Spirit of Conquest that launched the 
fledglings out into the world had ever faltered 
in courage or instinctive resourcefulness, 
you'd never hear the flute-like song of robins 
against the locusts’ rasping violins. 


Fledgling man is today launching himself 
into a new world of space. We can as yet see 
only the daring flights of those who lead the 
way across the skies. But who can say what 
argosies will sail along the paths where they 
first winged their way? Were it not for the 
ambitious urge in the hearts of brave men, 


we would never see the conquest of the sky 
. we would never lift our faces from the 
brown still earth! 

Were it not for bold hearts and quick, 
shrewd resourcefulness, we would have no 
skyscrapers reaching to the stars, no lacy 
bridges high over hungry floods, no tunnels 
through the darkness of the earth and rock 
below us, no roads of stone and steel, no 
webs of wire to guide the fluent lightning to 
our needs. 


In the life and growth of civilization, cour- 
age and quick, shrewd resourcefulness are the 
weapons of men; of businesses, and of com- 
munities, that achieve success. Even dollars 
and opportunities are but fledglings that must 
be launched with confidence and courage into 
a hostile world, sustained by everlasting 
energy and resourcefulness. 


Who then are the courageous pioneers of 
today in our population of 120,000,000? Are 


not the greatest of them the men who dare to 
launch and fly our winged ships of the air? 
Are they not the men who build the flying- 
fields, nests for these giant birds, upon the 
ragged fringes of blind and torpid cities? Are 
they not the captains of industry, of com- 
merce, of transportation who are showing 
civilization safe ways across the free sky? 


The services of airplanes are multiplying 
astonishingly. Progress, measured by months, 
has been breathlessly rapid. Already it is be- 
coming impracticable to make forecasts, for 
stupendous accomplishments outdistance 
them. Our own tri-motored planes, in our 
own service have already carried well over 
six million pounds of freight; and the same 
kind of planes, operated by The Stout Air 
Services from the Ford Field at Detroit, have 
carried over sixty thousand passengers! 


Those of us rising with the Dawn have al- 
ready seen Winged Victory in the skies! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Makes a Big 
Difference 


Have you ever considered how 
much the distance you get from your 
shots is affected by the shaft of the 
club you use? All the power of your 
stroke is not in your own muscles. It 
is most important that the club head 
snap through with that final kick 
which adds yards to your drive. That 
“kick” depends upon the pep and 
strength of the shaft of the club. 

Bristol “Gold Label” Steel Shafts are 
made of Spring Steel, the only golf shafts 
which are. Spring steel has far more 
strength, life, snap and pep than any other 
steel used for golf shafts. Naturally, clubs 
equipped with Bristol “Gold Label” Steel 
Shafts give more “kick” than clubs with 
other makes of shafts, and, all things being 
equal, more distance. 

This is no mere theory. Test it. Take two 
clubs, one with a Bristol “Gold Label” Steel 
Shaft and one with any other shaft, out 
on the fairway. Hit a dozen balls with each. 
You'll immediately learn what Bristol “Gold 
Label” Steel Shafts can do for your play- 
ing. 

You can get any make of club equipped 
with Bristol “Gold Label” Steel Shafts. 
Each has an identifying Bristol GOLD 
Label on the shaft. 


This label in WRITE for 
gold on the shaft our interesting 
itself guarantees 

new book on 


that it is a true 
Bristol “Gold 
Label” shaft— 
made of spting 
steel. 


hy s 


golf, steel shafts, 
and better play- 


ing. 


Steel Golf Shaft > 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 
83 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


The Builder of the Dam 


(Continued from page 11) 


uncertain eyes took in the pipe, the mauls, 
the poles driven into the ground. “What 
fer is it all about, Ricky?” 

The boy told him of the plan to lay 
two concrete barricades. 

“The old earth dams let a lot of water 
leak away, Jerry. Ordinarily, the feed 
brooks and the bottom springs have a 
flow equal to the leakage, but occasion- 
ally we have a summer of scant rainfall. 
Remember five years ago?” 

“Five years?” Jerry’s mind fumbled 
with the task of thinking back so far. 
“Was thot when it was so powerful dry- 
like?” 

“That’s it. You know what happened 
to the lake that year. Well, there'll be 
none of that. Once the new dams go in, 
the lake will be two feet higher.” 

“Two feet?” Jerry’s head turned with a 
startled jerk. “Two feet all over? Two 
more feet o’ water in my cove whar the 
pickerel comes to feed early in the sum- 
mer afore the water gits hot? Two more 
feet over the stumps an’ the rocks along 
the shore whar the big fellows is a-livin’ 
in the afternoon? Two more feet down 
thar whar the bass always go a-spawnin’?” 

Rick nodded. 

“Gosh sakes!” The old man stumbled 
to his feet and hurried down to the shore. 
They saw him hold one hand two feet 
above the ground and sight out across the 
lake. “No foolin’, Ricky?” 

“No fooling, Jerry.” 

“Then all I can say to you, Ricky, is 
thot this here hain’t no way fer to act.” 
In high displeasure he climbed into his 
boat, seized the oars, and rowed away. 

“Well, I'll be bumped!” Jim Logan 
stared at his cousin. “We fill him up 
with good grub and that’s our thanks. 
What peeved him?” 

Rick laughed and spread his hands with 
a baffled gesture. “Who knows? He gets 
those brain storms. Liable to walk in 
without a word, liable to walk out with- 
out a word. I feel sorry for him.” 

Jim sniffed. “I feel sorry you gave him 
all the apple butter.” 

“Cheer up,” Rick advised. 
ably have no more visitors.” 


Bw the morning brought them Mr. 
Galt. The scout executive, disregard- 
ing trails and wagon roads, came climbing 
in over the ridge, breaking a way through 
the dry brush, circling timbers and bowl- 
ders that blocked his path, and scram- 
bling over deadfalls, where thinner 
branches snapped under his weight. They 
heard him coming long before they saw 
him. Rick put two fingers into his mouth 
and blew a shrill call—one long blast and 
two short. 

The signal was answered. But instead 
of the long blast and the two shorts, the 
answer trilled on in a quick, merry run 
of rising and falling notes. 

“That’s the mess call,” said Rick. “Jim, 
every time Mr. Galt whistles grub while 
coming in he’s got the makings of a 
feast.” 

Mr. Galt burst out upon them swinging 
a lard pail and a paper-wrapped broiling 
iron. He was tall, and broad in propor- 
tion, and his face had the tanned look of 
one who has lived in the open and found 
it good. 

“Hello, Rick!” He came charging down 
to where they were working. “How goes 
it? Think you can do justice to steak and 
sweets? Is this the cousin you told me 
about? Jim, I’m glad to know you. Can 
you spare him for half an hour, Rick? 
Got an ax in the tent? Come on, Jim, 
we're going out for wood.” 

Rick, driving pipe, heard the mellow 
echo of the ax biting into standing tim- 
ber. Presently Mr. Galt and Jim came 
staggering in with a chestnut sapling, 
blight-killed like all chestnuts in these 
mountains. 

“Oak’s better for broiling,” said the 
man, “but there’s mighty little dead oak 
hereabouts. Stand back, Jim, and I'll 
split this toothpick. You go help Rick; 
I won’t need any assistance.” 

Jim went back to the maul, but his 
eyes kept turning to the man. With the 
fire blazing, Mr. Galt pulled the lid off 


“We'll prob- 


the lard pail and dumped out potatoes 
and steak. The potatoes went back into 
the pail, a dozen holes were hammered in 
the lid, and the lid went back—tight. 
Then the pail was carried over to the fire 
and set down where it would get a little 
of the flame. The man caught Jim’s eager 
gaze. 

“Ever eat sweets baked in a covered 
pail?” 

Jim shook his head. 

“You're in for a treat. You’ve got to 
keep turning the pail so that one side 
doesn’t burn, and occasionally you take 
off the lid—and watch out you don’t burn 
your fingers while doing it—and stir up 
the potatoes. When they come out they’re 
mellow. They candy themselves. This is 
the way to cook sweets at an outdoor 
fire.” 

Jim’s mouth began to water. 

Mr. Galt, bending over the fire, kept up 
a running flow of comment. “Got but- 
ter, Rick? Fine! You need lots of butter 
with these potatoes. Break them open 
and drop the butter right in. Most out- 
door cooks ruin steak by trying to broil 
it in large pieces. Wrong. Nothing bigger 
than the palm of your hand. Turn it over. 
Give it a chance to cook through, but 
don’t let it burn. Keep turning it. Now 
we're ready. How about you, Rick? Can 
you desert that pipe long enough to eat?” 

They ate with the appetites of men 
who have earned their hunger. The steak 
was as outdoor steak should be—free of 
char and covered with brown toasted 
bubbles, as though the goodness within 
were trying to seep through. The pota- 
toes, bursting their jackets, broke under 
the fork in gracious, creamy surrender. 


IM LOGAN sighed at last, and could 

eat no more. Mr. Galt, leaning back 
on one elbow and surveying what Rick 
had accomplished, said: 

“This is Thursday. Can you finish your 
soundings to-day?” 

Rick had known all along that the man 
had not come all the way from Valley 
City simply to cook a meal or to pass a 
word of greeting. His nerves quickened. 

“Why, Mr. Galt?” 

“The local council will meet to-morrow 
night. Two bids have come in, one from 
Ross Martin, of Vreeland, and the other 
from some contractor farther down the 
valley. You ought to have your bid in, 
Ricky.” 

“Tl have it in,” Rick said after a mo- 
ment of silence. He looked at his cousin. 
Jim groaned and struggled to his feet. 

All that afternoon it was a race against 
time. On the second sounding the pipe 
stuck and refused to be withdrawn. 

“Leave it there,” said Rick. “Lucky I 
brought extra pipe. Bring some down from 
the tent.” 

At half past seven the last pipe was at 
bed rock. Rick sat with his back against 
a tree and lost himself in a maze of 
figures. 

“Don’t we eat?” Jim demanded. He 
was sore and weary. 

“I can’t stop to fuss,” Rick answered. 
“You get something ready, Jim.” 

“Good heavens! I’m no camp cook.” 

“Well, open a can of corned beef. We 
can stand one cold meal.” 

The daylight faded. Rick gathered up 
his papers, went into the tent, and lit a 
gasoline lamp. Stripping the blankets 
from the bed, he used the straw-filled 
mattress as a desk. 

In the light of the lamp Jim’s breath 
eeamed) A cold mist was rising from the 
ake. 

“Better sleep in your stockings,” 
Rick. 

Jim cuddled into bed. At least, it was 
warmer in bed than it was sitting up. 
From some place on the mountain arose 
a chorus of clear, high-pitched tenor yelps. 

“What's that, Ricky?” 

“Foxes,” said Rick. 

After a time Jim began to squirm. 
“What are you going to do—sit up all 
night? Put out that lamp, will you? It’s 
keeping me awake.” 

“Turn your back,” said Rick. 

Jim turned his back. He did not know 


said 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


When Gel. Grandad 
played Tennis in 1840 


ENT first made rackets in the 

leisurely days when lawn tennis 
was less a sport than an exercise in 
deportment. 

What changes the years have brought 
in the speed of the game, in the racket 
requirements of players! 

Yet one thing has not changed. 
Through three generations the house of 
Kent has kept pace with the demands of 
the game and maintained always its 
high ideals of quality and service. 

Among the present sixteen models of 
Kent rackets the keen player of today 
finds his ideal racket. 

ASK YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER FOR 


RACKETS 


“SOVEREIGN” 
MODEL 
A popular priced, de- 
pendable racket with 
good white ash frame, 
blue stained throat, re- 


inforced with ash, round 
cedar handle with alter- 
nate blue and white 
windings on shoulders. 
Strung with blue and 
white waterproof gut. 


5.00 


Write E. KENT ESTATE, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., for Free 
Catalog and Rules of Game. 


“Our Gang” and thou- 
sands of boys and girls 
belong to the “Roll on 
Rubber" Club. Mem- 
bers getfree gold finish 
club pin, certificateand 
instruction book"* How 
to Roller Skate.’” Just 
send 10 cents member- 
ship fee. 


“CHICAGO” 


SRADEMAR RESUS Pax OFF. 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates 

“Speed Without Noise” 
b “Our Gang" and your favorite 
movie actors are all Roller 
Skating on ‘CHICAGOS,"’ 
because these are the skates 
with the ball-bearing disc 
wheels, and the hard compo- 
sition Rubber Tires 
that last t wice as long 
as steel wheels. 

From dealers, orsend 
us $4.00 and yourdeal- 
ers name. 


Roby 


New Double Tread 
“Triple-Ware” 
Steel Wheel Roller Skates 


These New ‘‘Chicago”’ Skates are the, 
‘Strongest—Speediest and Longest Life| 
Skates made. New Double Tread Steel 
Wheels are guaranteed not tocome apart. 


Note Double 


SPECIAL OFFER to Mar. 31 


This remarkable low-price in- 

troductory offer good only until, 6 hi 
Regolar 
ee 


March Jist. If your dealer is 

Y not supplied send us his name 

with your order direct, enclos- 
$1.67. Order today. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Established Over 20 Years 
4444 W. Lake Street Chicago, 


March, 1929 


when he fell asleep but suddenly he was 
awake again—wide awake—with his mind 
strangely back on some of the events of 
the day before. : 

“Say, Ricky, what time is it? What 
do you think got into that old coot 
Jerry?” 

No answer. Jim sat up. The lamp was 
burning; Rick’s papers, folded, were in a 
pile on the floor; and Rick himself, fully 
dressed, was curled up on the mattress, 
snoring. 

“Ricky, do you want to freeze?” 

But Rick was sleeping the unheeding 
sleep of exhaustion. Grumbling, Jim got 
out of bed, covered him with blankets, 
and turned off the light. 

“If this,” he told the darkness, “is be- 
ing an engineer, give me none of it.” 


Chapter Four 


T eight o’clock next morning they 
Aw feeling their way over the 

wagon road through a thick, white, 
bleak, penetrating fog that was almost a 
drizzle. The trees on both sides, vague 
went past like gray, 
ting in the front with 
Rick, shi shook. 

Out on the state road the mists had 
lifted. The door of the Chadwick shanty 
was open, and a man with a blond beard 

at inside. Rick stopped the car. 

“I won’t be long,” he told his cousin. 

Jim groaned. “I hope not; I’m cold.” 

“We'll get hot coffee on the way down.” 

A dozen steps took Ricky to the shanty 
and across its threshold. Every inch of 
the place spoke thrillingly to his soul of 
the harsh ability of the engineer to live 
on the job wherever the job might be and 
to get along with bare necessities. The 
meager furnishings seemed to be a sym- 
bol of this—the cheap pine table, the 
h, unpainted chairs, the knocked-to- 
sr map rack along one wall, the two 
surveyor’s transits in a corner. 

Blond-beard coughed, and the cough 
seemed to say, “Well, sir?” Rick tore his 
imagination from the drama of these 
naked appointments. 

“Are you the engineer in charge?” he 
asked. 

Blond-beard nodded. “I am.” The voice 
was quiet and cool, the voice of one who 
could be pressed, but never harried. 

“My name’s Doric Ware. I’m bidding 
on two dams to be built for a Scout camp 
back in the mountains.” 

Blond-beard nodded again. “My name’s 

vle,” he said, and waited. 
You're almost through laying this sec- 
tion of road,” Rick went on, “and yet you 
have quite a bit of sand and gravel as- 
sembled. If I get the job of building the 
dams, I'd like to take some of that off 
your hands—at a price.” 

“What do you mean, at a price?” 

“At a price below the market.” 

“Why should we sell our material for 
less t it is worth?” 

“Because it would probably be cheaper 
for you to do that than to move it to 
another job.” 

Mr. Quayle made no comment. “Is 
there anything else you’d like to have— 
below the market?” 

“I'd like to rent a one-bag power con- 
crete mixer,” said Rick. “You have three 
lying idle a half mile down the road.” 

“You've checked us pretty well, haven’t 
you?” Mr. Quayle asked dryly. 

“T’ve got to build these dams cheaply,” 
Rick said, as though that explained every- 
thing. 

Mr. Quayle took up a pencil and traced 
idle lines on the table. “Where are they?” 
he asked. 

Rick, standing beside him, drew a rough 
diagram on the pine boards. As he drew, 
he talked; and he said much more than 
he realized. Out of the flood of words 
Mr. Quayle painted a picture of a young 
man, little more than a boy, going into 
the wilderness with other boys to build a 
solid and enduring thing. 

“Mr. Ware,” the engineer said at last, 
“we should like to get rid of some of this 
sand and gravel. I'll be frank with you 
about that. Now, you want to rent a 
mixer. A fair rental would be 35 a week. 
However, we can spare a mixer. Instead 
of renting it, we'll lend it to you. And 
you, in your turn, will take your sand 
and gravel from us—at the market. How 
much would you want?” 


Q 


“About 180 cubic yards of sand and 240 
cubic yards of gravel.” 

“Then we'll say $2.35 a cubic yard for 
the sand and $2.95 a cubic yard for the 
gravel. We can’t haul it for you, but it 
shouldn’t cost you more than $2 a cubic 
yard to have it dropped where you want 
it.” 


ICK came away satisfied. At least he 

was saving the cost of a mixer. The 
day had turned warmer, the sun was be- 
ginning to break through the low-hang- 
ing clouds, and from this valley road they 
could see the mists rolling upward from 
every mountain side. Jim was still bun- 
dled in a sweater, but he had stopped 
shivering. 

“IT thought you were going to get cof- 
fee, Rick. You’ve passed two stands al- 
ready.” 

They stopped at the next. Rick, taking 
papers from his pocket, stayed at the 
wheel. Jim wanted to get him something; 
he shook his head. One hundred and 
eighty yards of sand, at $4.35, including 
haulage, would be— 

He was not conscious of Jim’s getting 
back into the car. His cousin had to 
nudge him twice to arouse him. 

“Going to sit here until the car wears 
out?” Jim was warm and fed and in 
good humor. 

They made the run down to Valley 
City in two and one-half hours, coasting 
down the mountain grades where the 
roads were open and the traffic light, and 
checking their speed only when they ap- 
proached the lowland towns. Jim dropped 
off in the center of Valley City, and Rick 
drove alone to his own house. His mother 
opened the door before he could bring 
out his latchkey. 

“T’ve been watching for you,” she said. 
“Mr. Galt telephoned you’d be down to- 
day. Hungry?” 
arved.” 

“T have a cure for that.” 

While he ate he told her of the work 
that had been accomplished. “All bids 
must be in to-night. Don’t bother with 
dinner for me; I'll be too busy figuring.” 
He stood up and moved toward the door, 
and paused to say casually, “I lost out 
with the Chadwick people.” 

“Dorie!” She was dismayed and con- 
cerned because this had happened to him. 

“Pshaw, Mother! That doesn’t mean a 
thing. Wait until I build these dams.” He 
went upstairs whistling. 

Once within his room the whistle slow- 
ly died. All at once, the whole thing 
seemed a mad and hopeless dream. He 
had no money, he had no experience, he 
had no reputation. Two bids were in, 
from men who had built up organizations, 
who had modern machinery, who could 
finance their own jobs. Against that he 
could offer only Mr. Galt’s faith in him 
and his faith in himself. 

“Carry the ball,” he said aloud, chal- 
lengingly. It was the football motto of 
Tech; it had been pounded into him 
through two years with the varsity. He 
walked over to a study table by a win- 
dow, pulled out a chair and sat down. 

Soon he was in another maze of figures. 
He had the cost of his sand and gravel. 
Nine hundred bags of cement—he did not 
see how he could do with less. Three thou- 
sand six hundred square feet of ship-lap 
for the forms and for the shack that 
would have to be built to shelter the bags 
of cement against the weather. Fourteen- 
foot uprights, 2 x 4’s and 4 x 4’s, to sup- 
port the frames. He would have to build 
a scow to freight his supplies across the 
lake to the job. Hemlock would be best 
for that—hemlock two inches thick. And 
labor! ‘ 

He pushed back his chair and paced 
the room. How fast, how steadily would 
his crew work? He had to figure in hours, 
and every hour added to the cost. He 
went back to the desk, filled sheets with 
figures, tore them up and began again. At 
four o’clock, tired but with a mind at 
peace, he came from his room. 

His mother had been waiting for his 
footsteps. “Finished, Doric?” 

“Finished.” He came down the stairs 
and held up the sealed envelope that con- 
tained his bid. “Six thousand dollars, 
Mother.” 

She seemed to be startled. “Isn’t—isn’t 
that high, Doric?” 


ouve heard a 
motor “knock 
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Measuring knock with the bouncing-pin indicator 


Do you know 


during the development of Ethyl Gasoline, 


what causes it? 


HEN automobiles were 

young, people used to hear 
the now well-known “knock” and 
wonder what it was. They said 
then, as they do today:—“The 
engine is ‘knocking.’ ” 

It took a long time to find out 
what caused the “knock.” In fact 
the scientists in General Motors 
Research Laboratories worked for 
years before they discovered that 
it was the gasoline that did the 
knocking and not the engine. 


What happens inside the engine 
is this: Gasoline and air are com- 
pressed or squeezed in the cylinder 
and then exploded. But if the gaso- 
line and air mixture is compressed 
too much it explodes too rapidly. 
This rapid explosion is 
called “detonation,” 
or, more popularly, 
“knock.” 

Scientists finally de- 


GASOLINE 


Goon plas ETHYL 


FLUID 


Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL 


veloped a product that controlled 
this detonation or “knocking.” It is 
called Ethyl fluid and contains 
tetraethyl lead. Leading oil com- 
panies are adding it to their good 
gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline, 
the standard “‘anti-knock”’ fuel. 


General distribution of Ethyl 
Gasoline has made possible the 
new automobiles with higher com- 
pression engines. With Ethyl these 
cars give their best performance. 

The millions of cars of ordinary 
compression run better on Ethyl, 
too. 

Have you tried Ethyl? If you 
haven’t, persuade them to try it in 
the family bus. Then you'll see 
what “high compression perform- 

ance” means. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, N.Y.—56 Church 
St., Toronto—36, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London 


GASOLINE 
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“THE MINUTES STAND APPROVED” 


You'll 


get good service out of 


Tip-Top because we build it zz/ 


‘THERE are years and years of service in 
Tip-Top’s dust-proof, chromium- 
plated case. Its Krack-proof Krystal 
just won’t break. Its detachable strap 
of genuine pigskin will survive the 
roughest sort of treatment. Its move- 
ment is remarkably reliable. Day-in, 
day-out, Tip-Top will mark the min- 
utes for you and mark them well. It’s 
a man’s watch! 

Best of all, there has been no sacri- 
fice of beauty for strength. Tip-Top is 
as good-looking as it is sturdy. Its 
features are those of much more ex- 
pensive watches. Notice its attractive 


octagon design, sunken second dial, 
and artistic hands and numerals. Most 
novel is the angle at which Tip-Top is 
set on its strap. This is an exclusive 
feature and makes Tip-Top easy to 
read on either side of your wrist. Any 
dealer will be glad to show you Tip- 
Top, with a silver dial for $3.50 and 
with radium dial at $4.00. 

There is also a Tip-Top Pocket 
Watch for $1.50—$2.25 with radium 
dial. It has many refinements—octagon 
design, silver dial, Krack-proof Krys- 
tal—but it costs only 50c more than 
the ordinary dollar watch. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Makers of good clocks and watches for more than five generations 


STANLEY PLAN 
No. 10w 
Tells You How 


If your dog is barking for a place in 
which to keep warm, build him a dog 
house. There's nothing to it, if you'll 
follow Stanley Plan No. 10, For ten cents 
you can buy any one of the twenty-five 
Stanley Plans for making useful articles. 
Ask your hardware dealer or write us. 
The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 
New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDEESS 


SHOOTER 


: Join a Zip-Zip Shoot- 
Ch here boys are 
ine sport using 
entifically and 
practically made. Lip Shooter is 
the beet buy we know 

yy 


DRAW CHRTONS 


TURN YOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 
Cartoonists earn from $50 to $250 per 
week— some even more. Remarkable 
new Circle System of Drawing teaches 
you in half the usual time, Send for 
BOOKLET and sample LESSON 
PLATE explaining full details of the 
Course. No Salesman will call. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
624 Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Catalog 


Wéilin 


‘The Marlin Firearms Company, 135 Willow St., New Haven,Conn. 


NCE set, with the stock a 
can pull the lever with 
. three times or tweni 


without taking your i 
‘The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action . 
bre repeating rifle on the market. Each stock, 1 
and action is so_painstaki ed and_ beautifully 
balanced that pointing t certain. Like all 
Marlins the action in this solid top and side 
ejection—features generally recognized as most modern 
and reliable. 

Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love and_alw: 
keep for its fine qualities as a hundred thousand oth 
have done. 

The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of 
this Model 39 as well as the other models in the Mar- 
lin line, which provides a gun for every American 
shooting need. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 

135 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of the new Marlin Catalog. 


Name 
Street 
Town 


(Continued from page 53) 

“Tt sounds like a lot of money, Mother, 
but there’s a lot of work. High or low, it’s 
my bid.” He took it down to Mr. Galt’s 
office in the Valley City Trust Com 
Building. The scout executive was out; s 
he left the envelope with the stenographer. 

“Please tell Mr. Galt,” he said, “that 
I'll be back at eight o'clock.” 


HE afternoon dragged. Now that his 
bid was in, he was again oppressed by 


that sense of madness and folly. The 
evening meal was tas s to his palate. 
At eight o’clock he y back at Mr. 


Galt’s office. 

The outer room into which he walked 
was vacant. A single electric bulb, burn- 
ing in a ceiling socket, threw a pallid 
light over the row of chairs for those who 
had to wait, the stenographer’s desk, 
closed and deserted, and the framed Scout 
exhibits that hung on the wall. In an 
inner chamber the local council debated 
—voices came to him through the closed 
door. From a window he had _ a view, far 
down below, of the °: of auto- 
mobiles, like fairy flitting and 
halting, twisting and turning, as a flash- 
ing beam from a tower turned red or 
green. 

The door opened. “Hello, Rick!” When 
he swung on his heel, Mr. Galt was gone; 
and he knew that the scout executive had 
looked out merely to see if he were 
there. Twenty minutes later the door 
opened again. “All right, Rick!” 

He walked in to face the local council. 

They sat around a long conference table 
and, somehow, they had the atmosphere 
of a jury. Rick knew many of them: Mr. 
Twombly, the banker; Mr. Prout, the 
lawyer; the pastor of a Valley City 
church; business and professional men of 
many callings. Two rs ago, at a Court 
of Honor, when Mr. Twombly had 
handed him his Eagle badge, the man 
had been smiling and friendly. But  to- 
night the bank face was grave. 

ie I understand it, Mr. Ware,” he 
said, “you put in a bid of $6,000, plus ten 
per cent for your serv: and you de- 
sire that we shall set aside $6,000 and 
pay your bills as you send down vouchers. 
Suppose you tell us just how you expect 
to build these dams.” 

“T expect,” said Rick, “to hire fourteen 
of the hea , strongest, and most r 
liable Scouts and pay them $2 = 
We'll start our day early and end it early, 
so that they will be able to enjoy the 
lake and the mountain. I will have my 
supplies carried in by truck and dropped 
at a point almost opposite the dams 
where the road skirts the lake. From this 
point I will scow the supplies over to the 
Job.” 

“What tools will you use?” 

“Picks, shovels, and wheelbarrows. I'll 
have to have a power mixer for the con- 
already made arrangements to 


get it.” 
“You may 
you dig your trenches.” 


run into heavy rock when 

“Then I'll bring the tractor over from 
camp and haul the rock out. If we have 
trouble from water’s leaking in on us from 
the lake, I'll use the hand pump that the 
camp bought when we dug the camp 
well.” 

Mr. 


Galt looked up at the ceiling and 


smiled a faint smile. Evidently the 
flushed youth, standing stiff and straight 


before the table, had anticipated some of 
the questions. Rick, giving him a quick, 
sidelong glance, felt encouraged and com- 
forted. 

The clergyman took up the questioning. 
“Tell me, Mr. Ware, are your men ex- 
pected to buy their own food out of this 
$2 a day?” 

“No, sir. We will go down to the camp 
to eat at the regular mess. 

Mr. Prout said, “Ah!” as though his 
legal mind had caught something. “The 
cost of feeding them will be in addition 
to this $6,000?” 

“No, sir. It’s all in my bid. The camp 
takes Scouts for $7 a week. I'll pay the 
camp, out of this $6,000, $1 a day for 
every worker fed.” 

The lawyer looked at the clergyman, 
and the clergyman looked at Mr. Twom- 
bly, the banker. Mr. Twombly cleared 
his throat, 

“What makes you 


think you can do 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


this job with boy labor?” 

“T know the fellows I will take—they 
run from seventeen to twenty years of 
age. I know what they can do.” 

One of the business men took up the 
g. “We have two other bids, 
one for $9,000, and the other for $10,100. 
Why is your bid so much lower?” 

“Are you asking me to explain other 
men’s bids?” Rick demanded. 

Mr. Galt suppressed a chuckle. 


The 


business man looked embarrassed. 
“Well, 


not exactly that, Mr. Ware. But 
ich a great discrepancy in these 
Of course, the other bidders are 
taking this summer's labor shortage into 
tion, while you're planning to 
illed labor. But even at that—” 
“T can tell you what I base my bid on. 
t, I’m not looking for a big profit. 
ond, I’m not paying $7 or $8 a day to 
pick-and-shovel men. Third, I’m not 
loaded up with a lot of expensive ma- 
chinery on which I must earn a profit and 
a carrying charge.” 


HIS time the lawyer glanced at the 
banker and pursed his lips. The 
r cleared his throat again. 
uppose this job runs over your bid 
of $6,000?” 

Ricky, 


ing the conference table 
with his saw that they were all 
leaning forward ting for his reply. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, “I may go 
a little over the $6,000 mark. It’s aimost 
impossible to figure to the penny. But 
if this job runs as high as $6,600, I'll 
waive my fee.” 

The clergyman gave an emphatic nod 
of approval, and other heads nodded with 
him. Rick knew then that his answer 
had scored. 

The banker fingered his bid. “How long 
would it take you to complete this job?’ 

“Fifty working days. I’d have to have 
it finished by Labor Day because most of 
my gang would have to go back to high 
school.” 

“Do you realize that it would be rather 
unusual for us to inv $6,000 in a boy 
who has never done this type of con- 
tract. work?” 

“T shouldn’t call myself exactly a boy,” 
Rick said a trifle sharply. 
no,” the banker corrected himself 
S “Of course not, of course not. I 
mply wanted to make sure you under- 
stood our position. Your lack of experi- 
ence 


I can’t lay a piece of concre 
Rick broke in, “Tech will make a mi 
take in graduating me next June.” 

The fleeting smile on Mr. Galt’s f: 
the rather nonplused silence that followed, 
told him that he had scored again. 

“It seems to me,” one of the busine: 
men broke in, “that quite a bit depenc 
upon the correctness of the estimated 
quantities of excavation and of fill.” 

“Ah, yes!” Mr. Twombly leveled the 
bid at Rick as though it were a weapon. 
“If they were not accurate, everything 
would be in a m Did you take these 
soundings yourself? 

“T had a helper,” 
know they are correct. 
bed rock. 

“But there is alw: 
mistake, Mr. War 

“Not when you check your figures three 
times,” Rick said emphatically. 

The silence that fell now lasted sev- 
eral minutes. Just as Rick was beginning 
to grow uncomfortable, the clergyman 
spoke. 

“If there are no other questions to be 
asked Mr. Ware—” 

Apparently there was nothing else. Mr. 
Galt led Rick to the door and squeezed 
his arm. And then the boy went home 
through the night, hot with hope one mo- 
ment, cold with fear the next. 

“Mother,” he said in a sort of despair, 
“T don’t know where I’m at. They acted 
as if they were trying to find fla 

“They have to be sure,” Mrs. Ware said 
gently. 

Ah, that was the rub! Rick was honest 
enough to recognize it. They had to be 
sure, and he had no money, no reputa- 
tion, no experience. 

“Will Mr. Galt let you know, Doric?” 

“T think so, Mother. I’m going to wait 
up, anyway.” 

The telephone was in the hall. 


Rick answered. “I 
We went down to 


the chance of a 


He 


March, 1929 


turned on the hall light, brought out a 
book, and settled himself in a chair be- 
side the instrument. After fifteen min- 
utes he closed the book. Reading was 
impossible. He sat there waiting—wait- 
ing. 

At eleven o'clock the telephone rang. 
The sudden clatter of the bell, in the 
silence of the house, almost jerked him 
from the chair. The hand that took the 


receiver from the hook was none too 
steady. 

“Rick |” 

He knew the voice. His heart began to 
pound. 


“Yes, Mr. Galt.” 

“It’s your job, Rick. They gave it to 
you on your record. Good night and good 
luck.” 


Chapter Five 


T took Rick four weeks to find his 
crew. One by one he sent for boys he 
thought would fit in. They came to 
the house for dinner, and afterwards he 
took them up to his 
room and explained 


would mean $31 in salaries alone, $2 a 
day to each of fourteen workers and $3 a 
day to Jim Logan. He had made up his 
mind to install Jim as foreman; Jim knew 
his plans and had a mental conception of 
what had to be done. Shrewd sense told 
him that the gang would be more likely 
to heed a foreman who drew a higher 
wage than a foreman who was simply on 
their own footing. That $1 a day extra to 
Jim was an investment in effective au- 
thority. 


HE moment the crew was completed, 

Rick began to spend his week ends 
in the mountains. There was much to be 
done. He had to clear the additional 
ground he would need for two more tents 
for his erew. He had to clear out brush 
and trees on the east shore where his 
supplies would be dumped, and he had 
to clear out a place close to the job where 
they could be piled up after they had 
been seowed across the lake. And added 
to that, he had to build a shack for the 
storage of cement, and he had to con- 
struct a loading dock 
for the scow on the 


the work. Some, 
though enthusiastic, 
had other plans for 
the summer and 
could not share in the 
adventure. A few, of 
whom he had _ high 
hopes, _ disappointed 
him with such a mild 
show of interest that 
he feared to take 
them. Slowly, one 
boy at a time, he 
built up the gang 
that would live with 
him, work with him, 
strive with him. 
“Don’t come in on 
this,” he said, “unless 
you'll give me your 
word to stay with me 


PLOWHORSE and 
PEGASUS aa 


east shore and a dis- 
charging dock near 
the job. The building 
of the shack and the 
scow would have to 
wait until high school 
closed and his men 
arrived. But much of 
the ground could be 
cleared in advance of 
that, and he might 
even manage to get 
one or both docks 
out of the way. They 
would be crude affairs 
at best, small and 
projecting only far 
enough out to enable 
him to keep the scow 
deep water and 
reach it with planks. 


to the finish.” 

They promised — 
Joe Flowers, Max 
Golding, Tom Carey, 
Art Fields, big quiet 
Tim Mara, who 
would probably cap- 
tain next year’s Lin- 
coln high eleven; 
Fred Kaufmann, Har- 
ry Olds — fourteen, 
in all, who pledged 
themselves to nail 
their flag to the mast 
and to keep it there 
until the job was 
done. 

Mara was the only 


Hod Stanton 
Wally Ames 


Those two could win 
games for State - when 
they played together. 
Against Lawrence jeal- 
ousy intervened, and 
the basketball cham- 
pionship—but read the 
story! It’s called 


“A BLACK-HAIRED 
PEGASUS” 
By Franklin M. Reck 
IN APRIL 


Jim had _ violent 
objections to going 
up on these week end 
trips. 

“Too cold, Ricky,” 
he said. 

“But youll be 
sleeping under blank- 
ets all summer,” Rick 
argued. “Even in the 
summer the _ nights 
are chilly at that al- 
titude.” 

“Chilly is one 
thing,” Jim said flat- 
ly, “and frozen toes 
are something else.” 

He refused to be 


one of the fourteen 
who had not, at some 


moved, and Rick 
telephoned to Tim. 


time, been a Scout. 
Golding, who played 
quarter for Lincoln, called him to Rick’s 
attention. 

“T've spoken to him, Rick, and he’d 
like to go up. He thinks a summer in the 
mountains will put him in fine shape for 
football next September. You're going to 
need muscle, and he’s a husky.” 

“He knows it’s going to be a job and 
not a vacation?” 

“Oh, I’ve told him that.” 

“All right, send him around.” 

Rick, after meeting Tim, began to plan 
anew. There was somebody now on whom 
he could count when the need of the 
moment demanded beef and brawn. De- 
pendent as they would be upon hand 
power, Tim’s thick arms and massive 
shoulders might, before the summer was 
over, save them many precious hours 
when there was something particularly 
heavy to be done. Only fifty working days 
in which to get everything done. The 
sun, rising each morning above the tim- 
ber-topped hills and sinking each night 
behind a screen of distant forest giants, 
would mark the score of the race with 
pitiless exactness. Tim, Rick felt sure, 
would be a rock of strength when he was 
needed. An hour saved here, an hour 
saved there—it would all count. 

And it would count, too, in money. His 
$6,000 bid was little more than naked 
cost; he had allowed himself only a small 
reserve with which to meet unexpected 
emergencies. If they saved a day, it 


“Sure,” said Tim. 
“Tl be glad to go.” 

With the football player’s bulk beside 
him as he drove the car Rick thrilled with 
a sense of anticipation. In imagination 
he could picture those powerful shoulders 
swinging an ax into the saplings, or else 
wielding a bush hook or heaving at a 
brush puller. 

But Tim, for all his strength, proved a 
disappointment. He was used to the city, 
and the tangle of vines and shrubs and 
saplings baffled him. His feet had an 
awkward way of catching in creepers. 
When he was cramped by overhead 
branches, his ax became a clumsy, threat- 
ening tool. Once, deflected by a hanging 
wild grapevine, it just missed his ankle. 
After that Rick handled the ax and gave 
Tim the bush hook and the puller. At the 
end of two days they came down to Val- 
ley City. 

“I guess I wasn’t much help to you,” 
Tim said soberly. “Want me to go up 
again?” 

“Glad to have you,” Rick said. At least 
Tim was willing. But he had lost his con- 
arenes in what Tim would mean to the 
job. 

There came a night when Rick walked 
up to a platform, bowed to a grave and 
dignified man, and received the scroll that 
proclaimed him a civil engineer. Back 
in the body of Tech Hall his mother’s 
face beamed at him. Yet the thought that 
was uppermost in his mind was that to- 
morrow he could go up to the job, and 
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When the stands rise up and as with one voice 


Cheer the Victor at 
the Finish 


A SPRING RACE MEETING 


Lonc before post-time the boxes fill 
with the beauty of the countryside. 
There’s talk of the favorite, and the 
rumor is whispered of a dark horse who 
may win. Stragglers hurry to the jockey- 
club veranda. A couple hurry to their 
seats from luncheon. They’re at the post 
. . . the barrier springs . . . they’re off! 


At Belmont Park, at the Kentucky 
Derby, at picturesque Saratoga, such 
scenes as this inevitably include the 
gaiety and sparkle of ‘“‘Can- 
ada Dry.” It is served at 
luncheon . . . between races 
. .. and in the clubhouse. 

‘There’s something of the 
racing spirit in this fine old 
ginger ale, for it is a thor- 
oughbred in taste... mild 
as an ideal spring day at 
a race meeting . . . spirited 
as the two-year-olds at the 
barrier . . . sparkling with 
good spirits as the crowd in 
the stands . . . refreshing 
as the thrill you get when 
your choice comes thunder- 
ing under the wire to win! 

Absolutely pure ingredi- 


ents are used in “Canada Dry.” Jamaica 
ginger of the highest quality makes it 
a real ginger ale. The process of blend- 
ing and balancing is achieved with ex- 
pert, exact methods. Hourly check-ups 
prevent variation from the determined 
proportions. Carbonated by a secret 
process, ‘‘Canada Dry”’ retains its 
sparkle long after the bottle is opened. 

To make sure of its purity, labora- 
tory tests are made and skilled chemists 
examine all raw materials 
before they are used. Be- 
cause of its purity it is served 
in leading hospitals and 
leading physicians pre- 
scribe it. 

Do you know the thrill 
of drinking this mellower, 
purer, finer beverage? Like 
greeting old friends, its 
mellower flavor has a 
friendly, appealing quality. 
It is served in the finest 
hotels the world over. For 
here is a beverage which 
wins the approval of sports- 
men... sportsmen in fact 
...and sportsmen at heart. 


‘CANADA DRY” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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FREE 


to boys who wear 


Honor BRIGHT 
YANK JUNIOR 


SHIRTS or BLOUSES 


Fun Galore! Thrills and surprises! 
A world gone wild about flying! Aero- 
plane building and flying is now the 
sport of America’s youth. You can 
build your own planes—one or many. 
All your friends will join you in this 
happy pastime. 


Our free book, ‘‘How to Build Aero- 
plane Models That Fly,”’ shows how 
you can do it. Sent you for only six 
tags from Yank Junior or Honor 
Bright shirts or blouses. Mail us the 
coupon below, and we’ll start you 
with two tags, free. Then with every 
Yank Junior or Honor Bright gar- 
ment you get another. 


Mother knows the fine value of Yank 
Junior and Honor Bright. You will 
like their manly looks and special 
quality features; full cut, reinforced 
pockets. 192 measurements provide 
for perfect fit. 


Remember, tags are given free with 
Yank Junior or Honor Bright shirts 
or blouses. Send for your first two 
today! 


America 
takes the air! 


Be the first in 
your neighbor- 
hood to make 
planes that fly. 
This free book 
shows how. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me 2 free tags; I want to get your 
Aeroplane Book. Mother buys my clothes at 


RAMEN? wees casccesceseseveesssweeacaecoes 


(Continued from page 55) 
stay there, and live with it. 

This time Jim went with him and took 
three blankets. The foreman’s freshman 
year at the state university was over, and 
there was nothing to hold him back. 

“But three blankets!” he complained. 
“This is June.” 

“We've had frost up there on August. 
nights,” said Rick. 

It was seven weeks since Jim had been 
in the mountains—the country had 
changed. The wilderness, bleak and bare, 
brown and barren in April, was now a 
thick wall of green save where the scarlet 
maples made a flame of vivid color. The 
brush had taken leaf; the wagon road 
was hemmed in by a growing barrier. And 
where, in April, they had been able to see 
for long distances through a denuded for- 
est, everything was now hidden behind a 
shield of silent, rustling mystery. 

They parked their car at the mess 
shack and prepared to carry their sup- 
plies around the lake to the construction 
camp. The trail was little more than a 
dim aisle through the brush. 

“Better let me go first,” said Rick. “I’m 
used to this; I have a sharper eye.” 

Jim knew his cousin was thinking of 
snakes. He followed warily and was glad, 
at last, to drop the load from his back. 
The tent they had used in April was still 
up, and the ground around it had been 
cleared and grubbed for two additional 
canvas houses. Down at the shore, be- 
tween the two ditches they had sounded, 
the birches had been slaughtered to make 
a place for the sand and gravel that 
would some day come across the lake. 

“Ts this all you and Tim did?” Jim 
asked in surprise. 

“You and I'll do more than that,” Rick 
said cheerfully. Off in the distant cove 
to the east he saw the gleam of canvas. 
Fishing Jerry had pitched camp. 


HAT afternoon they attacked the 

place on the east shore where the 
delivery trucks would have to drop sup- 
plies. It was Rick’s intention to start at 
the wagon road and clear a space out to 
the lake, a matter of sixty feet, so that 
the trucks could back in and dump. Jim 
rolled up his sleeves. 

“We ought to get through with this in 
a hurry. There’s not much here except 
those spindly trees. They’re only four in- 
ches thick.” 

“They’re ironwood,” Rick said lacon- 
ically. 

Jim swung. His ax seemed to strike the 
bark and slither off. He had come to 
grips with one of the toughest woods the 
Eastern mountains of the United States 
produce—a wood that will crack and splin- 
ter, but will not take a clean cut. 

“Ts this all we did?” Rick jibed at the 
end of the day. 

Jim flushed. “I didn’t know it was so 
hard as this,” he confessed. 

They were at work again at daybreak. 
At nine o’clock Rick cooked breakfast 
where they were. They were eating, sit- 
ting cross-legged on the ground, when a 
man came limping along the wagon road 
and turned into their clearing. 

He was a bristling sort of man, with a 
fierce red mustache, a crop of red hair, 
and a skin reddened and roughened by 
the weather. His eyes _ instinctively 
picked out Rick as the one he sought. 

“Is your name Ware?” His voice car- 
ried a note of challenge. 

Rick nodded. “That’s my name.” 

“I’m Ross Martin. I’ve been contract- 
ing for twenty years, and it’s a fine state 
of affairs when a beardless kid comes in 
and beats me out of a job. They tell me 
your bid was $6,000, about two-thirds of 
mine. This job can’t be done for $6,000.” 

“No? My bid says it can.” 

“Then there’s something queer about 
your bid. What did you figure for labor?” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Martin, that 
that’s my business?” Rick was nettled. 

“It would be,” Martin barked, “if it 
wasn’t that you've taken a job from me 
on a set of crazy figures. Those men down 
at Valley City should have known that 
you couldn’t do it for that money. You’d 
know it yourself if you’d had any ex- 
perience.” 

Rick’s lips tightened, but he had him- 
self in hand now. 

“Of course, I haven’t had much ex- 


perience,” he admitted, “but a man has 
to start getting it sometime. And my fig- 
ures aren’t crazy. There are two or three 
reasons for their being so much lower 
than yours. About the most important one 
is that I’m using unskilled labor, and—” 

“T haven’t time to teach greenhorns,” 
snapped Martin. “I want men who know 
their job.” 

“That’s all right, of course, but then 
you have to pay their prices,” said Rick. 
“And _ skilled workmen come extra high 
this summer because of the labor short- 
age. I’m cutting down expenses by put- 
ting up with green help, and I can do it 
because I know how to handle the boys. 
I’ve had experience in that line, anyhow.” 

Martin’s wordless snort was eloquent. 

“That seems fair enough to me,” Rick 
went on calmly. “But another thing that 
made my bid lower than yours probably 
isn’t so fair. You carry a lot of equip- 
ment and have to charge off some expense 
against it, and I didn’t have any over- 
head of that kind to consider. I’m just 
scraping along with inexpensive equip- 
ment and what I can borrow or rent. You 
carry your equipment for regular service 
to the community and I’m just cutting 
in on one comparatively small job; so I 
guess you'd have a right to be sore if I’d 
underbid you just on that one count, but 
I didn’t.” 

“No,” snorted Martin, “it was your 
greenhorn labor that brought your bid 
down right enough, but that sort of la- 
bor is likely to sink you, too. And you 
haven’t left. yourself any leeway. You'll 
start this thing, and the first bad break 
you get you'll be over your head. Then 
they’ll have to send for me to come in 
here and finish these dams. Where are 
you getting your sand and gravel?” 

“From Chadwick.” 

“T thought so. Well, I stopped in there 
and told Quayle to be very careful how 
far he plays along with you.” 

Rick jumped to his feet. “You what?” 

The contractor glared. “I told him 
your bid. Quayle’s done me a favor or 
two; I don’t want to see him caught in 
the mess you're going to make.” 

“And I don’t want you interfering with 
this work,” Rick said heatedly. “You'd 
better not sit down and wait for me to 
make a mess of it; you may find that 
you've grown fast to your chair.” He 
picked up his ax. “We have a lot of 
work to do here to-day and you're in the 

vay 


you impudent kid,” the man 
vas handling my first contract 
when you were in the cradle. I don’t get 
in anybody’s way on a job.” 


FTER he had gone, a violent man 
talking violent language, Rick 
worked for an hour in silence. If the 
Chadwick people began to doubt him, if 
he had to buy his supplies somewhere else 
and haul them a long distance, his costs 
would be higher. Jim knew that he was 
worried. 

“Can he make trouble, Ricky?” 

“T hope not.” 

“Why don’t you go down to see this 
fellow Quayle?” 

“T can’t go down until to-night. My 
lumber may come in to-morrow; I or- 
dered it last week. I’ve got to have a 
place to stack it.” 

At six o’clock they put the axes away. 

“Look here, Rick,” Jim argued, “if we 
wait to eat, this fellow Quayle may be 
gone. Let’s go right down now. If neces- 
sary we can get supper on the road.” 

They found the Chadwick engineer 
locking the door of the shanty. He came 
over to the car before Rick could get out. 

“Good evening, Ware. Anything I can 
do for you?” e 

“Did Ross Martin talk to you to-day?” 

“Yes, he did.” Mr. Quayle’s face was 
expressionless. 

“He as much as told me I'd find it dif- 
ficult to get my stone and gravel here.” 

The engineer looked at the western sky. 
It was all gold and yellow and orange 
above the trees, and into this molten 
glow of the setting sun a straggling line 
of crows flew homeward. 

“Ware,” the engineer said quietly, “only 
a Chadwick man can speak for the Chad- 
wick company. I’ve given you a price. 
When you're ready for the stuff, back in 
your trucks.” 
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“Oh, boy!” Jim crowed. “Won’t we tell 
this Martin something the next time he 
tries to buffalo us.” 

But Martin did not come around again. 

The lumber arrived, and they stacked 
it and went on with the clearing. By and 
by the last ironwood was down. They 
took two tents from the Scout camp, and 
rowed the canvas shelters down the lake. 
That night three tents stood out blackly 
against the June night. 

“To-morrow,” said Rick, “we'll get at 
the docks.” 

“Docks?” Jim was aghast. “Won’t there 
be anything for the gang to do when they 
get here? I thought we were due for a 
rest. 

“There'll be no rest on this job until 
it’s finished, Jim. Fifty days! Don’t for- 
get that. We'll get all we can out of the 
way now.” 

Jim grumbled, but found himself 
driven. The docks gave little trouble. A 
few chestnut posts driven into the lake 
bottom, supporting 
braces set and spiked 


“A young whippersnapper like you don’t 
know no sense,” Jerry said with dignity, 
and went down to his boat. Ten feet out 
from the shore he rested on the oars. 
“Thot thar,” he added severely, “ain’t no 
way to talk to a man as old as I be, an’ 
I won’t set thar an’ listen to no such 
talk.” Then he was gone, straight down 
the shore to his cove. 

On Wednesday of that week the Val- 
ley City high school closed, and on 
Thursday Mr. Galt sent Rick’s gang up 
in the camp truck. They rolled in over 
the wagon road cheering and shouting; 
and Rick, catching the sound where he 
was laying out a tape line to mark the 


ditches that had to be dug, threw up his | 


head and began to tremble. 
By evening he had them settled. They 


filled their ticks from a pile of hay at the | 


Scout camp, spread their blankets, rigged 
frames for their mosquito bars, and stowed 


their baggage under the cots. There was | 


an oil lantern in each tent. 
The camp cook had 
come with the truck. 


into place, floors of 
ship-lap—and the job 
was done. After that 
they went back to 
the mess shack, took 
out fourteen army 
cots, and ferried them 
up the lake. The cots, 
piled across the gun- 
wales, made tricky 
going, and Jim al- 
most swamped his 
boat. As he righted 
it with desperate 
strokes of the oars, 
a large bird flapped 
twenty feet above his 
head, and disap- 
peared across the 
on great, outstretched 
wings. 

“Hey, Ricky!” Jim 
was startled. 

“Blue heron,” said 
Rick. “Theylook 
fierce, but they are 
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That night the gang 
ate in the mess shack 
at the table that 
would be theirs all 
summer. Afterwards 
they walked back 
over the lake trail in 
the glory of the 
mountain sunset. The 
trees which had rus- 


northern breeze, were 


aspens kept up a ner- 
yous and constant 
trembling. Most of 
the birds had ceased 
their song. A blue jay 
scolded shrilly from a 
clump of alders, and 
off to the right, a 
dun - colored _catbird 
meowed  plaintively. 
Bats were beginning 
to fly, and out on the 


harmless. They come 
up from the south 
each spring. At first they were shy, but 
they’re growing used to the Scouts around 
the lake and you can get close enough to 
take a good picture. Jerry says when 
herons nest on a lake it means there are 
fish in that lake.” 

“Wonder what’s eating the old doodle, 


Ricky? He hasn’t been over to pay us a 
visit since we came up. Waves to us when 
he’s fishing, and that’s all.” 


“He'll be along when he’s ready,” said 
Rick. He had a job on his mind and 
had no time to think of the old man. 


RRY came over that evening while 

Rick was cooking supper. He had six 
frogs and a fourteen-inch pickerel, cleaned 
and ready for the pan, and Rick put them 
over the fire. 

“Get out a plate for Jerry, Jim.” 

“T’ve et,” the old man said shortly. His 
vague eyes, blinking at the tents, star- 
ing out across the wa seemed to be 
distracted and worried ish ain’t bitin’ 
smart-like,” he said. “Reckon they know 
about this here dam?” 

Jim laughed. 

“Don’t go fer to laugh at me,” Jerry 
said indignantly. “Pickerel be wise fish. 
Ain’t I scen ’em stop strikin’ at bait they 
was a-used to? What fer do we want 
more water in this here lake? You tell 
me that, you, Ricky.” 

“T told you the last time you were 
over, Jerry.” 

“But ‘tain’t right. It be interferin’ with 
the hands o’ Providence. If God A’mighty 
had a-wanted to put deeper water here in 
the f place he would a-put it here in 


“But, y, there was no lake here 
in the beginning—only a brook. Then 
the lower dam was built, and the lake 
was formed.” 

“Then let it stay formed,” Jerry in- 
sisted stubbornly, “like God A’mighty in- 
tended.” 

Rick was used to the old man’s vagar- 
ies, but Jim was out of patience. “That’s 
a goofy argument,” he announced, and 
helped himself to another piece of pick- 
erel, “Let’s talk sense.” 


lake, along the lily 
pads, the bass were 
leaping and feeding on bugs. 

Sitting in front of the tents Rick and 
his crew “got organized.” They agreed 
to start at five o’clock in the morning, 
take an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, and quit at three o'clock. 

“That,” Rick said, “will give you a 
chance to swim, to row, to fish.” 

The night came down over them, and 
with it came mosquitoes. Tim Hara, slap- 
ping and fighting the winged pests, de- 
cided to go to bed and get under the 
protection of his mosquito bar. 

“I didn’t know there were so many 
mosquitoes in the mountains,” he said. 

“Many?” Max Golding laughed. “They 
are running a light traffic to-night. We 
have them only in July. By August they 
are gone.” 


e said Joe Flowers dryly, “and 
then we get the gnats.” 

Tim, walking into the tent, struck a 
match. The gang outside let go a howl 
of protest. 

“That lantern’s only for emergency, 
Tim. Undress in the dark. You'll have 
the tent full of the darned things.” 


IM, bumping and feeling his way 

clumsily, stumbled into bed and lay 
for the first time on a couch of hay. The 
sharp edges of the straws seemed to stick, 
and prod, and set his skin to itching. The 
forest night was full of strange sounds. 
By and by the gang came to bed. By 
the talk he knew that Rick, disappointed 
in the delivery of wheelbarrows and shoy- 
els, had decided to get the camp truck 
and go off for them. 

Rick got back with the barrows and 
shovels at midnight, and left them on the 
truck to be unloaded in the.morning. 
The night was dark; the lake was like a 
black pocket. But the mountain tops 
stood out even against the night sky and, 
taking his bearings from there, he rowed 
directly to his camp. As he entered his 
tent Tim Mara spoke. 

“Ricky, what’s that thing out there?” 

A call was going through the forest, 
musical, clear, and melancholy, over and 
over again. 
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(Continued from page 67) 
“That’s a whippoorwill, Tim.” 
“Something was moving up and down 

the outside of the tent.” 

“Probably a chipmunk.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know. Things sound queer 
when you're not used to them.” 

Rick set his alarm clock for half past 
four. At the first clatter of its gong he 
was out of his cot as though even in his 
sleep he had been waiting for the sum- 
mons. To-day the battle began. To-day 
was the first of the fifty. 

The gang came tumbling out of the 
tents, sleepy, yawning, shivering in the 
chill of the half-dawn as they were to 
shiver every morning that summer. Rick 
had the day planned. 

“Jim, take nine of the fellows and start 
to build the scow and the cement shel- 
ter. You know how it’s to be done; the 
tools are over there.” 

Jim and his nine workers got into the 
boats. 

“Wait a moment. Tim! Go with them 
and bring back a boat. We'll need one 
over here.” 

The lake was covered with a thick wet 
mist that had begun to move sluggishly 
with the first morning wind. The boat 
pulled away and faded into the gray noth- 
ingness. The creak of the oars faded, too. 
There was no sound save the taunting 
cawing of crows in flight high up in the 
clear sky. 

Rick turned the crew left with him at 
the ditches. He was making his cuts ten 
feet behind the old dams, and here and 
there between the places where he would 
dig and those old dams, little pools told 
of leaks. 

“If possible,” he told the gang, “we 
must keep these leaks from getting into 
our ditches. All I want now is a trench 
the length of each dam, a foot or so deep. 
Throw the dirt into these pools.” 

He had known that until their bodies 
hardened to the strain, until their hands 
had become calloused, the work would 
be slow, but he had not thought that it 
would be maddeningly slow. And he 
dared not drive them—yet. The cement 
shack, a mere frame of boards, which he 
had thought could be built in three days, 
had just reached the finishing stage the 
moming of the fifth day. Time lost, time 
‘ost 

The scow, twenty feet long and eight 
and one-half beam, dragged along with 
the shack. Gradually it came to Rick 
that the handful of boys at the ditches 
were accomplishing more, under him, 
than the nine who were under his cousin. 

“Your crew’s falling down,” he told Jim 
that night. 

The foreman bristled. “It isn’t my fault, 
is it?” 

“JT don’t know,” Rick answered slowly, 
“whether it is or not. I’m beginning to 
think there’s too much skylarking be- 
tween you and the gang.” 

“All right,” Jim said stiffly. “T’ll freeze 
up and won’t speak to them.” 


T the end of a week the shelter was 
finished and tar-papered. Another 
thirty-six hours would see the scow 
eaulked and painted. Eight and one-half 
days for work that Rick had figured could 
be done in six. Two and one-half days to 
make up some way, somehow. 

“I’m going to Vreeland this afternoon,” 
he told Jim, “and order the delivery of 
those 900 bags of cement. Once it’s here 
we can forget about it.” 

“Sure thing,” said Jim. He added, “We 
might be able to start the caulking this 
afternoon.” 

“That would save a half day,” Rick 
said hopefully. 

He counted on it as he directed the 
digging and treated the leaks. And yet, 
when three o'clock came, the caulking 
irons had not been touched. Rick drove 
down to Vreeland with a weight upon his 
spirit. 

“How soon can you give me my ce- 
ment?” he asked the dealer. 

The man reached for his trucking 
schedule. “I can give it to you to-morrow 
if you can handle it then?” 

“I can handle it.” 

“All mght. You get 900 bags to-mor- 
row—that is, if it isn’t raining. I won’t 
send my trucks over that wagon road in 
sloppy weather.” 
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The morning came out of the east fair 
and cool. Rick detailed four of the crew 
to caulk and paint the scow. 

“The rest of us,” he said, “will plug at 
this cut. As soon as the cement comes in 
we'll drop everything else and get the 
bags under cover. We can’t take chances 
on having them caught in a shower. Jim, 
take those four men across and bring back 
some crowbars. We're beginning to hit 
into rock.” 


IFTEEN minutes later Tim Mara 
touched Rick’s arm. “What’s the mat- 
ter over there?” 

Rick swung his eyes toward the eastern 
shore. Jim, his arms going furiously, was 
waving a frantic signal. 

“Something’s wrong,” cried Rick. He 
sprang for the other boat and pushed it 
out. 

Jim, white with excitement, waded out 
to meet him. “Somebody’s trying to 
wreck you, Rick. One wall of the shel- 
ter’s been smashed—punched out with a 
maul. And the cement’s coming in to- 
day.” 

Rick stumbled up the shore incline to 
the shelter. The four who had come over 
to do caulking were standing apart, whi 
pering and staring. The door of the shel- 
ter stood open, a maul lay inside, and 
from one of the two long walls almost 
every board had been battered, splintered, 
and knocked loose. 

“It looks,” Rick said, tight-lipped, “as 
if whoever did this knew that the cement 
was coming to-day.” 

“Why?” Jim — couldn’t 
thought. 

“The west wall was smashed. Almost all 
our summer storms come out of the west. 
With that wall broken the cement might 
be drenched and ruined.” 

“But who’d want to do a thing like 
that?” Jim demanded in a shrill voice of 
protest. 

Rick shook his head. He was trying to 
get control of his thoughts, to check the 
tide of rage that was beginning to run in 
his blood. He did not hear the boat that 
ran with a grating crunch upon the 
shore, nor see the thin, stoop-shouldered 
form that stepped out of it. 

“Look a-here, Ricky,” came Fishing Jer- 
ty’s low, mild voice, “what was thot thar 
Ross Martin a-doin’ up in these here 
parts last night?” 

“Martin?” Rick stared, and his nerves 
began to tremble. The cement would 
come from Vreeland, and Martin lived 
there. 

“Took my boat an’ rowed _hisself 
around,” Jerry complained fretfully. 
“Didn’t put her back, either. ’Tain’t right 
a man should get up in the mornin’ an’ 
have to go a-searchin’ fer his own private 
an’ personal property. When I see thot 
thar Martin I aim to tell him. I'll say 
to him, ‘Look a-here you, Ross Martin, 
ef you don’t leave your hands off'n my 
boat I'll hide it out whar you won't never 
find it.’ That’s what I'll tell thot thar 
Ross Martin.” 

At another time Rick would have 
smiled at the old man’s plaintive and 
futile threat. Now the eyes that stared 
into the vague eyes of the fisherman were 
cold and hard. 

“What time did you see Martin around 
here, Jerry?” 

“Didn't. see him a-tall.” 

“Then how do you know he was here?” 

“Because I be a man with eyes.” Jerry 
pointed a thin finger at the soft ground 
near the water’s edge. “See them thar 
tracks? Those be the tracks 0’ a man—a 
lame man. One leg track light on the 
ground, t’other one heavy. Nobody but 
Ross Martin walks that-a-way in these 
here parts. That’s Gospel.” 

Jim, whose mind had been floundering 
in panic, all at once caught what this 
might mean. 

“Rick! Do you think—” 

“He warned me I'd never finish this 
contract,” Rick said as if talking to him- 
self. Abruptly he swung from thought to 
action. “Get the gang over here, Jim. 
Row over a boatload; tell the others to 
hike around the lake. Hustle it. A new 
wall’s got to go up here at once. And 
don’t do any talking.” 


follow the 


(To be continued in the April number 
of THe American Boy.) 
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Morse Knew How 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


\ K J HEN Rogers ran against Morse a 
year or so ago for the presidency 
of the student body of their col- 
lege—we'll call it Harkins—Harkins ex- 
perienced its bitterest election fight. The 
two men were fairly evenly matched; if 
either had an edge as an executive, it was 
Rogers. The campus was deeply stirred 
over the election, and more than 90 per 
cent of the “electorate” voted. Both can- 
didates campaigned valiantly, usually 
ing on the same programs before 
tudent organizations—fraternities, clubs, 
rorities and the like. 
orse was the winner, and by a de- 
cisive margin. The reason was this: he 
was a better politician. 

That doesn’t mean that he was in any 
sense unfair or unethical. Fellows usually 
think of unpleasant things in connection 
with the words “politics” and “politicians.” 
It is true that politics in college and out 
is often tainted by unsavory practices, by 
lack of ideals, by desire for spoils. But it 
isn’t necessarily true, nor always true; a 
politician often is one hundred per cent 
honest, ethical, honorable, trustworthy. 

Morse knew how to present his case. 
He studied the thinking and the needs of 
the organizations he was to address; he 
knew what interested them, and what ap- 
peals would reach them. When he talked 
before the Engineers’ Club, he outlined 
his plans, if elected, to get money from 
the student treasury for a clubroom for 
engineering students—something — badly 
needed, for the engineering department 
was far down at a corner of the campus, a 
long way from the Union, the Y. M. C. 
A. or the fraternity houses and dormi- 
tori When Morse spoke to the Wom- 
Athletic Association, he told the girls 
of his belief that they were as much en- 
titled to athletic facilities as the men. He 
talked about things that were vital to 
his audience. 

Rogers had just as intelligent a program 
as Morse’s. He actually held many of 
Morse’s theories about student govern- 
ment and practice. But he didn’t make 
students see it. 

“If the college wants me for its presi- 
dent, it will have to take me without 
promises,” he asserted stubbornly. “Either 
they believe in me or they don’t. I have 
plenty of ideas about the things the stu- 
dent body ought to do, but I’m not go- 
ing to be elected on account of them. I’ll 
ride on my own merit.” 


ui was a proud point of view. And it lost 
him the election. The engineers said, 
“Sure enough—we think Rogers is honest, 
and capable, and all that. But s forse 
—and Morse tells us he has in mind the 
things we need most.” 

The women athletes said, “Phil Rogers 
is a fine chap, but Johnny Morse seems 
to know just what we want.” 

There’s no dishonesty in playing poli- 
ties—collegiate, municipal, international— 
if you play it intelligently and squarely. 
The unsavory notion about politics as 
something to be shunned has grown out 
of the plentiful evidence of crooked poli- 
ticians, scheming self-seekers. But there’s 
also plentiful evidence of cleaned-up pol- 
itics—honest John Doe doesn’t have to 
follow the footsteps of dishonest Rich- 
ard Roe, 


Don’t think that a politician is neces- 
sarily a leader. He may or may not be. 
But a real leader is pretty sure to be a 
good politician. The captain of your 
school football team, the president of your 
club, the chairman of your editorial board, 
if he’s any good, knows how to appeal to 
the rest of you, how to make you want 
to give the best you have in you. Per- 
haps it was the fact that he’s the right 
ree of politician that made you select 

im. 

Remember two things—first that you 
can play politics in school activities just 
as honorably as you can take exams; 
second that intelligent use of that kind 
of politics will be of a lot of value to 
you and to your community. 


Time—Speedster! 


By William Tell 


Whenever I am late for meals, 
Mom always says that I’m 

Just like my Dad in that respect: 
Dad’s seldom once on time. 

Mom’s always calling: ‘Hurry, Son! 
Get up. You may be late. 

Time’s passing. Never mind the bed. 
Be quick. Time doesn’t wait!” 


I'd like to see this speedster, Time, 
Who waits for no one’s call! 

Who drives an auto locked in high 
That doesn’t heat or stall. 

I don’t much love a guy like that, 
Who never lets you rest, 

Who gets you up and kicks you out 
When sleeping in seems best! 


I dreamed I took Time by the throat 
And dragged him to the pier, 
Then tossed him into Dad’s old boat 
And said: ‘Now listen here! 
Who yanks me from my pleasant dreams 
And boots me schoolward? You! 
I'm tired of getting kicked about. 
I’m through! That’s all—I’m through!” 


At that I took him far from shore— 
I rowed like forty men— 

And dumped him out, and slowly turned, 
And rowed to shore again. 

I s-l-o-w-l-y ambled home, and grinned 
To think how I had won, 

Until I heard Mom call, ‘‘Come quick! 
Don’t kill time that way, Son!” 


“Kill Time!” Sweet cats! I knew right then 
I'd pulled a useless oar. 
Instead of drowning, Time had sped 
Ahead of me to shore. 
I give it up. Time’s now my friend, 
An ally tried and true. 
He'll do big things for me, they say— 
(The same thing goes for you.) 
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Who wants to stay in- 
side when Spring’s first balmy days 
say “come out doors?” There are 
familiar places to see once more... 
and your bike to take you. Shine it 
up... get out and gol 


SOON WILL 
BE 


Get the Most Out of Your 
Wheel with a Morrow 


NY BOY who rides with a Morrow knows how 
fine a coaster brake can be. . . quick, smooth 
braking . . . long, free coasting . . . positive forward 
driving action. 
Perhaps you are going to sail right into Spring with 
a Morrow on your wheel . . . and get the same fine 
performance you had last year. Maybe you are going 
to get a new bicycle. If you do, tell your dealer you 
want another Morrow brake. He will see that your bike 
comes equipped with one. 
Manufacturers supply Morrow Coaster brakes for 
bicycles of every type and size. Specify a Morrow! 


JB STURDY, SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


With the 
Slotted Sprocket 


JARDE SR ELMIRA 

TULIRSE MACHINE 00. 
PMU 
$19,061 28) 

TG 24 (508 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, E_mina, N.Y. 
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Supreme! 
America’s 
Finest Bicycle 


The Super Mobike $50 


Completely Equipped 
Everything the latest and best. 


The Mobicycle 
Without Equipment $45 


Finished in Iver Johnson Blue Enamel 
—white DUCO head. 


For Strength, Long Service and Beauty 
nothing equals an Iver Johnson. 


Send for illustrated catalog in colors show- 
ing other models from $32.50 to $67.50, 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 
and JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk 
Bicycles) are the same high 
grade as our bicycles. 

Any Iver Johnson Agency will 
show you these famous products. 

Just Out: The IVER JOHNSON .22 Caliber, 
Bolt Action, SAFETY RIFLE. 

Send for Rifle folder. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
18 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


! We Want You to Introduce 
Boys! GRANT MODELS For Us 


Send us $3.85 for a complete demonstration plane 
(postpaid) and our dealer plan. Start making 
money immediately! 

Model fliers, get your planes and parts from us. 
High grade propellers at lowest cost our specialty. 
GRANT AIRCRAFT ©O., CHESTER, VERMONT 


EVERY one of us envies the popular fellow. 
He is always in the thick of things— always 
happy with a host of friends. 

tudy those leaders of school and social life. 
You'll find everyonea“‘doer”’. Join their charmed 
circle. Let music show the The door is 
always open to the man who p! 

Get a good instrument; join ab: 
get into the heart of good times yourself, 

Let us tell you about America’s finest instru- 
ments; let us show you why a King will help you 
to quick mastery of music. A catalog of your 
favorite instrument and our new 1929 Handy 
Reference Catalog are yours for the asking. 


KI 'G BAND 
ING INSTRUMENTS 
"USE THIS COUPON «sassas= 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5224-10 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me free copy of your Handy Referenc: 
Catalog. (Check, below, the instrument preferred.) 


or orchestra; 


O Saxophone O Trumpet 
French Horn 
0 Alto O Bass O Bugle 


Let the Bumble Bee 


By Earl Mead 


title to give this story. I thought of 

“Bumblebee Hunting,” “Bumblebee 
Honey,” and “How to Get Stung,” but 
none of them seemed to cover the sub- 
ject. The reason for finally selecting “Let 
the Bumble Bee” will become apparent as 
I unfold my tale. It’s based on data col- 
lected personally, a few years ago, when 
I was employed on a farm during summer 
vacations. First of all, a few necessary 
facts. 

The American honey bee makes its 
home in a hollow tree, or in a hive which 
man provides for it. The bumblebee does 
not. He lives in the ground like a bear. 
The bumblebee is much larger than the 
honey bee and has a more forceful way of 
talking to you. He is direct, right to the 
point, and bold. The honey bee is gre- 
garious and thousands of them live in one 
hive, while a nest of bumblebees that can 
muster fifty able-bodied warriors equipped 
with firearms is a large ni 

The bumblebee, like a tlesnake, will 
never molest you if you leave him alone; 
and before he strikes, you can always hear 
him buzz, 

And now for the story— 

On the farm next to where I worked, 
lived a boy who was a great hunter. He 
was such a good shot with a rifle that he 
disdained to use a shotgun, even for rab- 
bits, and his motto was, “Give ’em a 
chance.” 

One Sunday afternoon I heard my 
friend’s whistle along the river. I an- 
swered, and meandering across the pas- 
ture I found him standing in a meadow 
with his eyes focused on a certain spot. 

“There’s a bumblebee’s nest over there,” 
he said. “Let’s make a couple of paddles 
and get the honey.” 

That sounded like a good time to me, 
so we went up to the house and pulled 
two shingles off the corn crib. We whit- 
tled the shingles into paddles, proclaimed 
war on the bumblebees, and commenced 
our advance. Down in the bottom of my 
heart, in a very secluded place, I did not 
have faith in a paddle as a weapon against 
bumblebees, and before we were within 


FY a long time I didn’t know what 


gunshot of the nest, I suggested: 

“Fred, don’t you think we ought to 
have two paddles apiece?” 

“Naw! A bumblebee’s only got one gun 
and one cartridge for it. Give ’em a fight- 
ing chance!” 

“All right.” 

I was younger, and bolder, and less edu- 
cated than now, and so was Fred. Fred 
marched boldly up to the nest without a 
quiver. I supported him from the rear. 

“Come out, you cowards! Come out 
and fight!” yelled Fred as he tickled the 
nest with his paddle. 

We were in action the next moment. 
Unconscious! involuntarily or perhaps 
even voluntarily, I moved from the hot- 
test part of the fighting, and found my- 
self some distance from the nest in mot 
tal combat with two large, whirling, buzz- 
ing bees who had singled me out. The 
paddle w: inches wide but it seemed 
like a straw, and every time I made a 
at one of those bees I missed. Fi- 
y I knocked one of them from my 
face, but not before he had leveled his 
sights and shot me. In the meantime, 
the other bee stabbed me in the back. 


Y morale was very low just then. I 

stood and watched Fred, instead of 
going to his assistance like a good ally. 
Fred never got outside an imaginary twen- 
ty-foot circle with the entrance of the 
bumblebee’s nest as a center, but he 
stepped around pretty lively within that 
area. When the battle was over, I ambled 
up. The bumblebees were strewn about 
on the ground, some dead, some knocked 
out. Fred looked at me out of one eye, 
and said: 


ave you been?” 


over there, routing the bees’ 
” 


right wing. 
“Why didn’t you close on the center 
afterwards?” 
I was hard put for an answer, until an 
idea popped into my head. I replied: 
“Oh, I just thought I’d give ’em a fight- 
ing chance.” 
That satisfied Fred, and we dug up the 
nest and ate the honey, As I remember it, 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Designed Like 
and Flies Like a 


Real Airplane 


Will fly beautifully and is extremely 
durable . . . good for many hundreds 
of flights without damage. 

Has all-metal motor mount, sturdy 
wings, scientifically designed aluminum 
propeller and shock-absorber landing 
gear with rubber-tired wheels. 
| The Scout Model shown above, well 
packed, will be sent prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. for $3.50. Other splendid 
American Models are: Spirit of St. 
Louis, Fairchild and Fokker at $5, and 
the Bremen at $7.50. Every plane 
tested at the factory and guaranteed 
to fly and land like a regular plane. 
| Order now and let the fun begin! 
Glider Given With Catalogue 10c 


AMERICAN 
PLANES 


AMERICAN MODEL 
AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. 4 
P.O. Box 1492, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
loth, test water and soil, write secret 
tters with invisible in 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 

craft Junior. It’s the beat box of 

fon you ever had! Get yours now. 


é ONLY 25 POSTPAID 
| =-12a)m] FREE Catalog 


‘and Chemcraft Magazine to 


ew Boyd-Martins 
for 1929 4 re« BULLET 


-p-plane;4new 


E family boats, ‘or present 

Write outboards and th. 23 high-speed 

Catalog ™00r:_ Write for catalog illustrating 
for Catalog znd describing these new models. 


Boyd-Martins have won the outboard 
speed championship for 3 years. 

BOYD-MARTIN BOAT COMPANY 
854 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 


for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, 
two and three acts, with large 
or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 
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Write today for free catalogue. 
It clearly and accurately de- t 
scribes over 500 plays and f] 
renders selection easy. a 
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the cells were egg-shaped and made of a 
dark leathery substance. Some of the 
cells were full of honey, and some held a 
a or a half grown bee. Though the 
quality of the honey was good, I doubt 
if we had a thimbleful apiece. Once or 
twice after that we laid plans for storm- 
ing another nest with paddles, although 
our enthusiasm never bubbled enough to 
lead us to battle. 

But the time came when we learned of 
a new system of attack. The best way 
to rob a bumblebee’s nest, we heard, was 
to place a jug containing a little water 
before the bumblebee’s hole. As soon as 
the bumblebees entered the jug—accord- 
ing to tradition you had to do was 
to put in the cork and dig up the nest at 
your leisure. This formula seemed so 
simple, rational, and enticing, that Fred 
and I couldn’t resist trying it. 

But for a’ that and a’ that, it was a 
mth after our first battle before we 
ed up the river with a jug. The nest 
ome fifty yards from our swimming 
at the bend in the river. On reach- 
the bend, we set the jug under a 
le tree on the bank and took off our 
for we were in the habit of taking 
wim ahead of all other obligations. As 
usual, the swimming was fine and we 
emerged fresh and enthusiastic from the 
muddy water. We didn’t put on our 
clothes. The swimming hole was a mile 
from any house, and concealed by a 
maple woods on one side and clumps of 
pawpaws on the other. Between the lit- 
tle groves of pawpaws, there were lanes 
and open places carpeted with grass that 
the sheep had clipped close to the ground. 


on the th Then we 
dropped a pebble in the hole and waited. 
The next moment an enraged bee came 
out. The first thing he saw was the jug and, 
leaping upon it, he tried to sting it, -but 
the jug was mightier than his sword. He 
crawled up the jug; came to the mouth 
of it; halted; and then, after studying 


the lay of the ground for a brief moment, 
he moved his front legs to the vertical 
jug’s entrance. 

“He's going in!” I whispered. 

“Don’t talk!” cooed Fred. 

Fred was on his hands and knees. T 
was more upright, being in a semi- 
crouched position with my hands on my 
knees. In that attitude I projected both 
to the front and to the rear. Our 
thoughts were all wrapped up in that bee 
on the jug. He started to enter, then 
changed his mind and backed up. 

Either of two things now happened. 
Hither a bee came out of the hole un- 
noticed and, like Stonewall Jackson in 
Virginia, made a detour to the rear while 
the bee on the jug, like Lee, remained 
stationary; or else a bee who had been 
away gathering honey came home and 
found me obstructing his line of march 
into the hole. 

Which way it was didn’t really mat- 
ter so much. The fact that I didn’t have 
on even my overalls was more important. 
The Union forces in Virginia could not 
have been more surprised by the appear- 
ance of Jackson in their rear than I was 
by the bee. I was as unprotected as a 
new-born babe, and as fair and motion- 
less a mark as a bee ever shot at. When 
the bee shot, instead of going down like 
a shot man should, I went up. I don’t 
know where Fred went. I do not re- 
member anything except the beautiful 
rustling of the pawpaw leaves brushing 
past me. I was an eighth of a mile away 
when the last bee buzzed and the last 
bang entered my back, and I was farther 
than that when I stopped. When I got 
back to the swirhming hole, I found Fred 
on the bank salving himself with mud. 
He said he had jumped into the river 
and had remained there for some time. 

That was the last time we went bum- 
blebeeing, and for all I know, that jug 
s still there in the pasture. Fred’s motto, 
“Give ‘em a chance,” is all right in a 
way, but I prefer my own which is, “Let 
the bumble bee!” 


A Winter Feeder for Birds 


By A. Neely Hall 


INTER tarrying 

birds and early 
wring arrivals can forage 
for themselves with mod- 
erate weather conditions 
and bare ground on which 
to seek seeds and berries, 
but when deep snow cov- 
ers the available food sup- 
ply, large numbers perish. 
Late winter and early 
spring blizzards play the 
worst havoc, since by then 
the advance guard of 


many species have put in 
an appearance. 

There are various forms 
of racks and hoppers that 
can be made easily and 
quickly, among which is 
the little hanging shelter 
2 and 

SS sections 
of the winter feeder, one 
lengthwise, the other 
widthwise. The parts are lettered, 
dimensions are given. Your materi 
dictate other dimensions, but the size is 
not important. 

The model illustrated was made of box 
boards % inch thick. 

Ends A are of equal size, so are roof 
board C and base D. Back B fits between 
the ends. First, nail the ends to the back, 
then center these three pieces upon the 
baseboard so the end projections will be 
the same, and the front and back projec- 
tions the same. Nail the board in place, 
then center and nail the roof board in the 
same way. 

The front of the center shelter is en- 
closed two-thirds of its height with glass. 
This shelters bird feeders and confines 
scattered feed without hiding it from view. 
The glass (Fig. 3) is 5 by 7 inches. An 
old 5-by-7 negative can be obtained from 
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a photographer, or a piece of glass at a 
paint store. The glass is held by two pairs 
of wooden strips (E, Fig. 3) fastened to 
the shelter ends with brads. 

The wire containers at either end of the 
feeder are for suet and meat scraps. They 
are made of pieces of galvanized wire 
cloth with mesh % or % inch square. 
Bend the strips as shown in Fig. 4 to lap 
over the edges of end pieces A, and fasten 
with staples. 

Give the feeder two coats of paint, in- 
side and out, then screw a pair of screw 
eyes into the roof board, and attach a 
wire hanger to each. 

Once you have set out the winter feeder, 
do not fail in your responsibility to keep 
it stocked with food, the wire baskets with 
suet and meat scraps, the inner shelter 
with hemp, millet and sunflower seed, 
poultry feed and bread crumbs. 


aes Buescher lrumpet 


Winning prizes and making reputations for themselves — 


that’s a usual occurrence for boys and girls who get their train- 
ing on Buescher True-Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


The photo above is of Harold Shipman, a 15-year-old boy of Wolf Point, 
Montana, who won the second prize at the Montana State Music Contest at 
Kalispell,among 450 contestants. Harold began playing whenhewas 10 yearsold. 


Hundreds of boys and girls already have acquired proficiency playing 
Buescher Instruments. They are easier to master because of their many superior 
advantages and improvements. Don’t let anyone tell you that you don’t need 
a good instrument to learn. Often the instrument itself is responsible for suc- 
cess or failure. You need a Buescher and should have one just as much as 
Clyde Dee, Tom Brown, Bennie Krueger, and other great professionals and 
record-makers, who use and prefer Buescher Instruments. 


Fue Tene Saxophone 


Every boy should learn to play a Buescher Saxophone. It opens 
up such wonderful opportunities—in school, in college, in a social 
way, and in making extra money. You will never regret the little 
time required to master it. 


with Snap-on Pads 


Patented Snap-on Pads are a great improve- 
ment and convenience. They areeasy to replace 
and require no cementing. They improve 
the tone and save trouble. Found only on the 
Buescher Saxophone. 


Buescher Bugles 


Roland Jones, whose picture is shown here, is another State 
Champion. He is a member of Troop No. 4, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, Oneida, N. Y.,and won the State Championship for Boy Scout 
Buglers. He uses a Buescher True-Tone Regulation Army Bugle 
—the same bugle he learned to play on—and it made him the 
most popular Boy Scout Bugler in New York. 

No Bugle can equal the Buescher Regulation Army Bugle. It 
has a beautiful, rich, penetrating tone of unlimited volume, and is 
exceptionally easy to blow. It is built in key of G with slide to F. 


6 Days’ 
Trial Gin ho 


own home 
You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Trombone, Bugle or any other instru- 


ha labebelee pleat ataledatetebe leleleteteiabaelate eter] 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., (506) # 


ment for 6 days if you wish, without obligation 1 2720 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 
to keep it. If you decide to keepit, youmay pay § I would like to own a Buescher True-Tone Instru- 4 
foit by easy payments, if that is more conven- i ment. Send information and literature. 
ient 

Fill out the coupon with your name and the H Tam interested itiidisc.c ccenmutetaieaorstctes xtabacks are iso 
instrument you would like to play. Illustrated 4 
circularsand information will besent youat once. g Name............-.c.sssceeeeeaeeeceeecenaecs 

1 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. 4 street Address... ...00.ccccseeceeeeveseeeeeees 
2720 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. ! 
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one neweweesneny 
jend for your copy of 
New Baseball Book 
‘Newpictures, up-to- 
date Statistics, bai 
pointers by e: 
pertsy— thirty-two 
newsy and interest- 
ing pages, Every 
year we compile this 
valuable book for 
baseball lovers. No 


Jimmy Hendricks, 
son of Jack Hen- 
dricks, sterling 
header of the Cin= 
innati 


BOYS! meet 


JIMMY HENDRICKS 


Jimmy---who wouldn’t swap his uniform 
for a King’s regalia---is bat-boy and mas- 
cot of the Cincinnati Reds. Jimmy knows 
all the famous players who visit at the 
Cincinnati field. His job is to take care 
of his team’s bats, and to keep a complete row of 
them in front of the home players’ bench. There 
are many different models in the row of bats, for 
ball players are particular about shape, and weight; 
but practically all the bats, Jimmy will tell you, are 
of one make--Louisville Slugger. Same way on 
visiting teams --- Louisville Slugger is the choice of 
nearly every player. Leading dealers everywhere sell 
these bats. The oval trademark and player's fac- 
simile autograph identify the genuine. HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, Manufacturers, 
430 Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Stugger 
Kae 


tae 


$20,000aYear at 28! 


A star salesman is George Wallen. 
Looking the part helps him play it! 


“A neat head of hair,” says Mr. Wallen, 
“gives a clean-cut appearance. I use a lit- 
tle Hair Groom each morning as faithfully 
as I use my comb and brush. It keeps the 
hair combed and glossy all day without 
that ‘plastered’ look.” 


Hair Groom makes even unruly or sham- 
pooed hair stay combed all day in any style 
you like without making the hair sticky or 
greasy. Hair Groom comes in two forms— 
cream and liquid. At all toilet counters. 
A liberal sample of Liquid Hair Groom is 
free. Clip the coupon. 


Wyeth Chem. Co., Dept. A3 
691 E. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE 


Mail me free sample Liquid Hair Groom. 
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= What Makes It FT 


By- ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


DIRECTOR .OF DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCH®L OF AERONAUTICS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


You know what the joy stick of an airplane is, but do you know how it works? Or 
how man learned to control a plane? Professor Klemin tells you in this article. 


first seriously attacked in the fif- 

teenth century by Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, the great Italian. Da Vinci was a 
famous painter, an architect, a military 
engineer, a scientist, and perhaps the 
greatest all-round genius that ever lived. 
In our age, successful men, unfortunately, 


Ts problem of human flight was 
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(Z—FriGHT AIRPLANE 1903 


FIRST FLIGHT OF MAN IN A POWER-DRIVEN MACHINE 


have to be more specialized in their ef- 
forts. 

Da Vinci invented the helicopter or 
lifting screw and the parachute. What is 
more, he proved that the flight of birds 
is subject to certain mathematical and 
mechanical principles; and that human 
flight would be possible, given a thorough 
understanding of these principles. He per- 
formed many ingenious experiments of 
thoroughly scientific character. 

But he lacked an engine, and the many 
mechanical devices that are now so fa- 
miliar to us. 

The world had to grow up as a whole 
in its mechanical and scientific knowledge, 
before flight experiments could be made 
with success. 


The First Models 


T was only in the first half of the nine- 

teenth century, when the steam engine 
had already been invented, that English- 
men like Stringfellow and Henson were 
able to construct and fly quite large air- 
plane models. Stringfellow built a model 
with a curved wing ten feet in span ,and 
two feet in chord or width, using a very 
light single-cylinder steam engine to drive 
two propellers through gears. 

This flew splendidly, and some model 
builders of the present would have serious 
competition from the wonderful craft 
built by these early pioneers. We are 
sure that there would be more fun even 
to-day in building models driven by steam 
or small gas engines than by the usual 
method of winding up rubber bands. 

But flying even successful models, how- 
aver instructive, was not learning how to 

iy: 
The next great step in man’s conquest 
of the air was by way of the man-carry- 
ing glider. Wilbur Wright in a lecture 
before the Western Society of Engineers 
made out a clear case for the glider as a 
means of learning to fly. 

“Now there are only two ways of learn- 
ing to ride a fractious horse: one is to 
get on him and learn by actual practice 


how each motion and trick may be best 
met; the other is to sit on a fence and 
watch the beast awhile, and then to re- 
tire to the house and at leisure figure out 
the best way of over- 
coming his jumps and 
kicks. The latter sys- 
tem is the safer, but 
the former, on the 
whole, turns out the 
larger proportion of 
good riders. It is very 
muchthe same in 
learning to ride a fly- 
ing machine; if you 
are looking for perfect 
safety you will do well 
to sit on a fence and 
watch the birds, but if 
you really wish to 
learn you must mount a machine and be- 
come acquainted with its tricks by actual 
trial.” 

The balancing of a gliding or flying 
machine is very simple in theory. It 
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merely consists in causing the center of 
pressure to coincide with the center of 
gravity. 


Glider Control by Body Movement 


LTHOUGH Wilbur Wright has de- 
fined the utility of the man carrying 
glider better than anyone else, the first 
man to extract scientific lessons from the 
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glider was Otto Lilienthal, a German 
pioneer. 

Great ideas and inventions come to the 
fortunate young. Edison began work on 
some of his inventions 
at about the age of 
sixteen. 

Marconi invented the 
wireless telegraph when 
he was under twenty- 
one. The Wrights were 
boys when they began 
their experiments. 

Otto Lilienthal began 
his practical experi- 
ments at the age of 
thirteen in 1861. With 
his brother Gustay, he 
made wings consisting 
of a wooden framework 
covered with linen, and ran down hill 
flapping them. Because their skeptical 
friends laughed at them, the Lilienthals 
made their experiments only on moonlit 
nights. They learned a great deal of the 
lift and resistance of air in this manner. 

For nearly thirty years the two Lilien- 
thals worked on the problem of human 
flight. In 1891 Otto made his first trials 
with a man carrying glider. The wing of 
the glider was shaped like that of a bird, 
and was made of willow wood covered 
with waxed sheeting. It weighed about 
40 pounds and had 107 square feet of 
wing area. The flier rested his weight 
only on his elbows and shoulders in a 
species of harness fastened to the under 
side of the wing. Lilienthal would stand 
erect with his arms and shoulders sup- 
porting the glider. Then he would run 
some 24 feet on a board raised six feet 
off the ground, and launch himself into 
space. For balance and control he relied 
solely on the swinging of his body and 
particularly of his legs. 

Without any steering mechanism at all 
he became “king of the air in calm 
weather.” 

But when Lilienthal tried gliding down 
gently sloping hills, he encountered gusty 
air, and found it necessary to introduce a 
vertical rudder, supported at the tail of 
his glider. When this rudder was turned 
to the right, as shown by our artist, the 
air stream would strike the rudder from 
the right side and the whole glider 
would turn to the right. The vertical 
rudder of the glider or the airplane is 
just like the rudder of a boat, and no 
great inventiveness was required on 
Lilienthal’s part to incorporate a rudder 
in his gliders. 

He showed more ingenuity in devising 
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a horizontal rudder or elevator as it 
is now called. When this horizontal rud- 
der was turned down, the air struck it 
from below, and the nose of the glider 
would go down. When the horizontal 
rudder was turned up, the air struck it 
from above, and the nose of the glider 
went up. 


Lilienthal’s Mistake 


NFORTUNATELY it was through de- 
erting his old method of balancing 
by swinging his body that Lilienthal came 
to grief. To operate his horizontal rud- 
der, he attached a line from this rudder to 
his head, so that when he moved his head 
forward it would lift the rudder and tip 
the machine up in front and vice versa. 
While he was practicing this control on 
some natural hills outside Berlin, he ap- 
parently got muddled with the two mo- 
tions, Pilcher, another early glider expo- 
nent writes, “and in trying to regain speed 
ter he had, through a lull in the wind, 
come to rest in the air, let the machine 
get too far down in front, came down 
head first, and was killed.” 

It is an extraordinary thing that the 
marvelously gifted and experienced Lilien- 
thal, after three years of practice in glid- 
ing flight, had perfected only two rudders 
—the vertical rudder for turning and the 
horizontal rudder for tipping his machine 
up and down—while still obtaining side 
or banking control by movements of his 
body. 

Yet the lateral control of the airplane 
by the turning up and down of flaps at 
the tips of the wings seems perfectly ob- 
vious to-day. 

It is the obvious, simple things that 
seem hardest for the human mind to 
imagine. 

When Columbus first conceived the 
idea that the world was round and that 
India might be reached b: iling toward 
the west from the coast of Spain, he was 
laughed at by the sailors and learned men 
of his time. To bring home the truth 
that new ideas were hard to come by, he 
dared a distinguished assembly to make 
an egg stand straight. Everyone failed. 
Columbus then simply erushed the top of 
the egg into the table till stand upright 
it did. 


What the Wrights Did 


O the great idea of lateral control 
came to the Wright brothers only 
several years after Lilienthal’s death. 
They conceived the notion of warping 
the wing, pulling down the rear tip of 
the wing on one side, and pulling up the 
rear tip on the other side. This would 
naturally increase the angle of incidence 
and the lift on one side, and decrease 
incidence and lift on the other. The 
glider or airplane would rise on the side 
on which the lift had increased. 
The Wrights had less acrobatic skill 


than Lilienthal, but they had contrived 
more intelligently. Their greatest claim 
to fame lies in the provision of three in- 
dependent rudder actions about the three 
axcs of the airplane. 


Modern System of Control 


N the diagram our artist has illus- 

trated the basic principles of control 
about the three axes of the airplane, long- 
itudinal, lateral and vertical. 

The diagram shows the entire control 
system of a modern airplane. 

We will follow through the vertical con- 
trol first. The pilot has his feet resting 
on two foot rests on the rudder bar, 
which may be made either of wood or 
steel and is hinged at its center. From 
either side of the rudder bar, cables run 
to horns or arms on the vertical rudder. 
If the pilot pushes his right foot forward 
the rudder will be turned to the right, 
and so will the nose of the ship. 

For the horizontal rudder or elevator, 
and the side flaps or ailerons, but one 
control is necessary. This is called the joy 
stick, which is held in the pilot’s right 
hand. 

The joy stick has cables running both 
to the elevator and the ailerons. But it is 
mounted on a sort of universal joint, so 
that fore-and-aft movement for elevator 
control does not affect the ailerons, and 
lateral or sidewise movement for aileron 
control does not affect the elevator. 

If the stick is moved forward, the ele- 
vator is depressed, and the nose of the 
machine is tipped down. If the stick is 
moved back, the reverse occurs. Surely, 
the elevator control should be almost in- 
stinctive. 

If the reader will carefully follow the 
diagram through, he will understand the 
functioning of the aileron control. Thus 
if the stick is moved sidewise to the right, 
the control cable will pull the left aileron 
down. The cable on the upper horn of 
the left aileron, traveling over a suitable 
system of pulleys, will raise the right 
aileron. The machine will tilt down on 
the right side. Again the control is seen 
to be an instinctive one. 

It may take hundreds of hours to make 
an accomplished flier, but to learn the 
primary functions of the control when 
sitting in the cockpit is a matter of per- 
haps a few minutes, though instinctive 
control is a matter of long repetition. 


Eprtors’ Note—In this article, the fifth 
of Professor Klemin’s interesting talks on 
aviation, you've learned how the airplane 
is controlled. The first article, in Novem- 
ber, explained why it is possible to fly; 
the second, in December, experiments 
with airplane wings. In January, wings 
and airplane design. Last month Professor 
Klemin explained the three chief types of 
wing sections. Watch for “Can An Air- 
plane Fly Itself?” Next month. 


Mad Anthony’s Drummer 


(Continued from page 19) 


forward to the cowering, screaming man’s 
left and was pleading for one whose sur- 
render to fear made him despicable—but 
who seemed, for just that reason, to be 
at last so helpless as to make his hanging 
a murder. 

“What's this, Blunston—what’s this?” 

“D-don’t k-kill him—please. If I’d only 
had the s-sense to re-realize—I w-wouldn’t 
h-have—I d-don’t believe I’d have—” 

Wayne spoke with no more show of 
feeling than might a statue vocally en- 
dowed. “The trial is over. Clear the 
court. Leave me alone with the con- 
demned for five minutes, Sergeant, after 
all. I have summat to say to him before 
the chaplain sees him.” 


LONG with the rest, Bill passed into 
the fresh air of the sunshiny day. 
While the officers broke into knots to dis- 
cuss what had happened, he tried to force 
his way through the group of curious 
men; he wanted to be alone and try to 
forget. 
Impossible. They stopped him, gath- 
ered around, plied him with questions: 


“What's the verdict?” 

“Where'd you scotch him?” 

“How?” 

“Had he any papers on him?” 

“Did he come from Stony Point?” 

Blunston tried to be as uncommunica- 
tive here as the prisoner had been in- 
doors. Eben Jones, usually in evidence 
whenever anything happened, was conspic- 
uously absent now: likely he was still 
nursing his stripes and his strengthened 
hatred of Bill, who had caused them, But 
half the men of the headquarters com- 
pany were here, and they knew his weak- 
ness. 

“Come on and tell us.” 

“D-da’sn’t.” 

“Aw, it’ll soon be known everywheres.” 

“D-don’t want to.” 

“Bill, I got half a cheese under my 
bunk—snivvied it las’ night—and ef 
you'll—” 

For the first time in his life, the or- 
derly said: “I ain’t hungry.” 

Amazed though they were at that, they 
would probably have squeezed some news 
out of him had not another incident soon 


picture taken during the filming of “Old Ironsides.” At the left George Bancroft, in the center 
Mr. A. G. Smith of Smith Brothers, at the right Wallace Beery. Courtesy Paramount Pictures. 
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inside dope” on the movies 


“During the filming of ‘Old Ironsides” 
I had to work in raw wind and cold, 
wet weather. Often I was soaked to 
the skin and chilled to the bone. In 
fact, in almost all of my pictures I have 
to face some bad exposure. And a 
picture actor has to be his own doctor 
on location. That is why I always 
carry a few of Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops along with me. They are 
wonderful for preventing colds and 
sore throats.” , 


Unpleasant and dangerous colds and 
coughs—many of the sicknesses which 
keep you away from fun and play— 
start right in the throat. Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops will protect 
you! And they’re good candy! 


5¢ 


Two kinds: S.B. 
(Black) or the 
new Menthol. 


SMITH BROT 
s. B. 
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BOYS BIG PRIZES! 


ticles you want, Send us 
the full and corr and addresses of 10 parents 
you know in your neighborhood who have kiddies be- 

and 6 years old. Then we'll show you 


in show you a wonderful opportuni! 
a business! Get those correct names and ad- 


to: 
TETER-RABBIT COMPANY 
684 E. Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 
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BASTIAN BROS CO., 882 sastiax pivs., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


the World CATALOG 
“Gi FREE / 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


Rowboats anna REAR 
$44.00 


and up— 2 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
———> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-——_— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
ies (nsn.) Saris 
wisconsin = \P#herP NEW YORK 
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Would have liked our new Catalog **A’* 
SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 

Australian Boomerang, 22 inchs 

beautiful bent ash, with instructions a 

L. E. STEMMLER CO., Dept. A, Queens Village, N.Y. 


Est. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 


Build Your Scale 
Model Airplane 
the IDEAL Way! 


DEAL Models are accurate, scale-reduction copies 

of famous Airplanes; perfect ance in ap- 

pearance and construction details, with many 
realistic parts and fittings not found on other 
models. They make long, perfect flights and are 
controllable by movable ailerons, elevators and 
rudder. Build an IDEAL Model—it’s the easiest, 
quickest and safest to construct a strong, reli- 
able Model that is guaranteed to fly correctly. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” shown above, $7 50 
3-ft. Model. Complete Construction Outfit . 
Also Models of FOKKER, DeHAVILLAND, 
CURTISS and other aircraft. 
Ask Your Dealer for IDEAL Model Airplanes, 
‘or ond for our catalog. 

Plans for Model Airplanes—25c each 
Accurate, }4-size Plans, with Building-Fiving. Instructions for 
any one of the following: New York-Paris; FOKKER; DeHavil- 
land; Curtiss; NG-1 Seaplane; Bleriot, ‘Taube, or Nieuport 

Monoplanes, Gecil Peoll Racer—25 cents each. 
Catalog Free with Plans. 


64-page Catalog 5c 
Biggest, best listing of everything for build- 
ing all kinds of Models: ‘also much other 
Aviation information. Send for yours now! 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Inc. 
Headquarters for 18 years! 


22 West 19th Street, New York City 
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ilver Ace Flying 


“Great Sport!” 
Says War Ace 


Major Reed Landis, famous war 
Ace and aviation leader today, 
says, “Silver Ace Flying is great 
sport because real aero engineers 
design and build them. Children 
and grown-ups learn many avia- 
tion fundamentals by building 
and flying the fine Silver Ace. 
They have flown many hundred 
feet.” 


It pays to insist on Silver Ace 
models and supplies; used suc- 
cessfully and endorsed by thou- 
sands. 


PRICES: DeLuxe Mono- 
plane ready to fly (Cabin 
or Spirit of St.Louis type) 
$12.50; partly assembled 
$9.00;' knocked down 
$8.00; contest kit $5.00; 
pair Biplane W ings $3.50; 
pair of Pontoons $4.00; 
Tri-motor Fokker Con- 
struction set $9.00. Add 
50c for shipping in U.S. 
if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with a Silver Ace. 
Send 10c for catalog. 


@ AERO MODEL CO. 


Dept. A3, 329 Plymouth Court 


Chicago, Illinois 


Build these of 
metal yourself! 


Be up-to-date! The latest airplanes, trucks, etc., are 
of ALL-METAL construction. Build your models 
that same way! Working with metal is fascinating 
fun. It’s easy to make an all-metal monoplane model 
like the “Spirit of St. Louis” or an all-metal model 
army truck with the complete Plans and Instructions 
we give you FREE, 
All the materials you need are tin, wire and solder. 
You can get these anywhere and soldering is made 
simple with Kester Metal Mender—the genuine 
wire solder with the flux right inside. We send you 
a FREE sample to use. Ff 
‘There’s a new thrill for you in building things o: 
metal. Wina Metalcraft Merit Medal! Be the firstin 
our neighborhood! Just write today for FREE 
ans and Instructions and we'll mail you full par- 
ticulars about the Medal Awards with them. Be 
sure to state your age and address. 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
Dept. A, 4201 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


Makers of Kester Metal Mender Established 1899 
el 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
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{Continued from page 63) 
occurred to distract their attention. From 
the farmhouse issued the prisoner, scarce- 
ly more than identifiable because of sur- 
rounding soldiers with fixed bayonets, at 
their head that sergeant who had had 
charge of the guard during the trial. This 
procession moved off at a rapid pace 
across the parade ground, toward the 
guardhouse at the compound’s west end. 
Every idler began to follow as closely as 
discretion allowed, each man elaborately 
pretending interest in something else. 

Bill remained gloomily alone. 

“Blunston !” 

Masterful Lieutenant Gibbon had ap- 
peared in the doorway of Wayne’s quar- 
ters. He was beckoning to Bill. 

“Yes, sir!” The orderly lumbered over 
and saluted. 

“Come inside. You’re wanted, and I’ve 
been sent to fetch you.” Gibbon, without 
another word, led the way back into the 
narrow hall. 


Chapter Eight 


LEARLY, there was no great se- 

crecy about what now was going 

on. The door to Wayne’s office stood 
open, and Gibbon left his charge upon its 
threshold. There Bill had a full view of 
nearly everyone and everything within. 

Wayne, as none knew better than his 
orderly, always had his own way; but, 
among his officers and off public duty, the 
scion of Yorkshire preferred to take what 
he wanted gracefully—when he could. 
Otherwise, he would seize it, as his rank 
permitted, without bandying words. Thus 
he would sometimes drop formality, only 
to resume it without notice. At present 
he was momentarily informal. 

He leaned against the farther wall, as 
nearly negligent as he could ever seem. 
Flanking him on the right stood florid 
Light Horse Harry Lee, his nimble hands 
twirling by its hilt the curved cavalry 
saber which, sheathed, he had propped in 
front of ‘him. Richard Butler, of the 9th 
Pennsylvania Regiment, was at Wayne’s 
left. Gibbon and Knox and the other 
members of the staff and chief officers 
waited around. A low buzz of expectation 
floated out to Bill. 

“Gentlemen,” the commander began, 
“this is to be a council of war.” 

Everyone became alert, silent. Every- 
one, that is, except Lee. He looked at 
the raftered ceiling and puckered his lips. 
Hither he knew what was coming and had 
already said his say, or else he recalled— 
what all present should have recalled— 
that, under Wayne, a council of war 
meant merely an issuing of orders. 

“Major Lee,” said the commander, 
“cease whuzzling.” 

Lee’s whistling ceased. He bowed. 

“Gentlemen,” Wayne continued, “it is 
proposed that we march to Spring Steel’s 
this afternoon, rest the men there for five 
hours and then, under cover of darkness, 
assault Stony Point at midnight.” 

He looked about the room at one offi- 
cer after another. His voice bore no more 
excitement than if he were proposing a 
hunting trip. 

Lee remained rigid. The rest drew 
breath so sharply that Bill heard the 
chorus of gasps. He himself put a hand 
against the door jamb to brace his sud- 
denly unsteady weight. From where he 
stood he could look through the open 
window and catch a glimpse of the river 
and the hooded hills that extended north- 
ward. Somewhere along that stream or 
under those trees, Sam was waiting for 
night to make a little less uncertain his 
attempt to enter the enemy’s fort and se- 
cure the assault that was now so calmly 
announced. 

“T called you gentlemen together to re- 
ceive your opinions,” concluded Wayne. 

Light Horse Harry smiled. His smile 
said plainly: “To what use will you put 
them? You've never any use, you know, 
for any opinion that runs counter to your 
own.” 

The rest of the company simply gasped 
again. 

“Come, come!” snapped Wayne, stand- 
ing crect now and frowning. “Don’t splut- 
ter and whirken over it. Let me have 
your frank objections.” 


He must have known them well enough. 
Washington had uttered them no 
longer ago than yesterday—and they were 
obvious. These soldiers, brave as they 
had ever shown themselves and anxious 
as they were for action, would be sure 
to express those sentiments merely _be- 
cause they were theoretically correct. Still, 
it was in accordance with the epoch’s 
etiquette that the request be put. 

Wayne paused. Then: 

“You, Gibbon,” he demanded, “what do 
you think?” 

The generally masterful Gibbon showed 
confusion. “Of course I don’t know, sir, 
from whom this suggestion issues—” 

“Don’t know who made it? I'll tell you. 
T did.” 

“Oh, well, sir—” 

“Never mind manners. What do you 
think?” 
Gibbon was compelled to plain speak- 
ing. “Egad, I think the plan has only 
one chance in a thousand.” 

“That is about what General Washing- 
ton said,” Wayne dryly responded. “I 
agree with him and you—and I like long 
chances. Hubley?” 

Adam Hubley, lieutenant colonel, was 
a sallow man across whose face fearless 
honesty had scrawled its signature. “It 
can’t be done,” said he. 

“No?” Wayne cocked his head. “There’s 
a Yorks proverb, Adam: ‘Him ’at’s meead 
up his mind ’at he can’t deea a thing, 
maistly makes up his mind afoorhand ‘at 
he weean’t try.’ Chambers?” 

Rubicund Colonel Chambers wanted to 
know in what element of the plan his 
superior trusted. 

“Tn the surprise of it,” came the quick 
retort. “Butler?” 

“T don’t believe you can be in earnest, 
sir. Why, there isn’t one officer in our 
Army that would stake so much on so 
little.” 

“°*Cepting me, Butler—’cepting me.” 

Bill throbbed to applaud. Sam would 
be up there at Stony Point to-night and 
was sure to be somehow detected; noth- 
ing short of a quick and successful as- 
sault would save him from execution. Sal- 
low Hubley, however, intervened: 

“A surprise will be somewhat difficult 
when preceded by a march across near 
fifteen mile of at least partially disaffected 
country.” 

Wayne glowered. “The order of the 
march would be my responsibility.” 

“Then there’s the question of which of 
those bastions—” 

A snap of the fingers. “Pah—I’m fair 
ill of those bastions! Knox?” 

Butler’s boldness and Hubley’s honesty 
had only slightly affected the dashing 
Knox: “I’d give my head if you’d go, 
sir; but if you do go and fail, the whole 
of the Colonies will call you mad.” 

“More of that anon.” Again the com- 
mander looked around; again he saw 
nearly all those faces in theoretic agree- 
ment, each man personally courageous and 
anxious to go, yet most of them unwill- 
ing to advise the hazard for fear of its 
consequences among the people in case of 
failure. “Major Lee?” 

“Yes, sir?” Light Horse Harry smiling- 
ly lowered his attention from the rafters. 
Apparently he had been giving small at- 
tention. 

“What do you think?” 

“Why, suh,” drawled Lee with his ha- 
bitual carelessness, “ course J think what- 
ever you do.” 


ucr discussion of plans in advance of 
trying them was indeed foreign to 
Wayne’s nature; he preferred to announce 
them and then issue the commands neces- 
sary for an attempt at their execution. 
This talk had gone far enough for him, 
and he stopped at the first half-favorable 
reply to his inquiries, With never so much 
as a smile, he folded his arms across his 
brass-buttoned tunic and announced: 
“T’m sartin you are every one of that 
mind. You must be, because there’s no 
other way to save Connecticut and so 
save the general Cause. Therefore, this 
council of war stands with me, unanimous. 
Hubley, I promised yon swarthy spy his 
life if he’d tell me which was the unfin- 
ished bastion—and he told me. He’d 
never been there, but the last spy who 
returned to Staten Island said to him 
*twas the north, Knox, the Colonies have 
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thought me looney long last; let them ‘say 
it lang last: ‘Mad Anthony Wayne.’— 
Gentlemen all, we march at high noon.” 

He had committed them to it, but it 
was a thing they had burned to try, albeit 
on his responsibility. Bill began a stam- 
mering cheer which they, not noting its 
source, took up with a will. 

“Time enough for that when we've 
won,” Wayne severely interrupted, al- 
though manifestly not ill pleased. “To 
your various commands and quarters now 
and make ready. Detailed orders will fol- 
low.” 

Past Bill they trooped, glad but awed. 
The room was empty save for Wayne. 

“Blunston !” 

Bill crossed the threshold, radiant. “Yes, 
s-sir,” he saluted. 

“I sent for you because I wanted you 
to hear what you had done for the Cause 
by bringing me in that scrannel San Do- 
mingo Staten Islander with the outland- 
ish name. "Twas a fine deed, and it won’t 
be forgot.” 

“Yes, s-sir. Th-thank you, sir. But S- 
sam Gruger, he d-did as m-much as me.” 
Bill grinned all across his fat face. “We'll 
t-take Stony P-point in time to g-get 
Sam safe out of it all wite—’cause he’s in 
trouble—w-won’t we, sir?” 

The simple kindness that underlay all 
the military disciplinarian in Wayne soft- 
ened his voice and prompted him to put 
an arm around the shoulders of his or- 
derly. 

“I wanted you to know about that, too, 
lad. You must abeer the flaysome truth. 
The British are as quick to hang a spy as 
I am, and my drummer boy’s not one to 
save life by tale telling, even if they 
give him chance. He'll try to enter Stony 
Point fort long before we can attack— 
and when he tries, I fear me he’s lost. 
The blackamoor told me more than those 
facts about the bastion; he told me how 
*twas Sam Gruger will perforce reveal he’s 
not what he pretends to be. Well, happen 
that, tis the end of him. Hark to me and 
be brave. Yon ragabash said. . .” 


Chapter Nine 


AM GRUGER rose and cautiously 
stretched himself. He was stiff and 
sore—and something else. 

As youth almost always can, and as he 
realized was necessary in preparation for 
his dangerous undertaking, he had slept 
away many hours. Into this sassafras 
thicket a good five miles from the river, 
the light, filtering through emerald leaves, 
warned his forest-trained senses that day 
had already begun its decline—and he 
planned to reach his still distant destina- 
tion at an hour when the coming meal 
exercises its most quieting influence upon 
the partakers of it. 

That thought bore its own troubles: 

“T’m as hungry as if I was Bill!” 

He had looted the spring house Bill had 
failed to reach in the morning. Being on 
military service; Sam considered such 
appropriation no robbery. But that had 
been ages ago. 

The crushed ferns whereon he had made 
his bed sent up an appetizing aroma. 
Wild strawberries peeped from the lush 
grass; after a dip in a pond full of yellow 
lilies from among which plover flew at his 
lunge, he ate as much of the fruit as he 
could find, but he recommenced his jour- 
hey ravenous. 

So far, he had carefully avoided the 
direct route, making wide detours, and 
this course he decided to continue at least 
as long as the sun was high. Lying be- 
tween a pair of opposing camps, the coun- 
tryside had been largely deserted, good 
farmland though it was. Still, some folks 
lingered there. They were about evenly 
divided in their sympathies—you could 
never be sure of anybody’s polities; it 
was better to avoid human contact as 
long as possible. 

Better, yet hard—when he was so fam- 
ished. He tried to cheer himself by hum- 
ming: 


“Tell me, what did Caty do? 
Did she mean to trouble you? 
Why was Caty not forbid 

To trouble little Caty-did?” 


The words ran through his mind while 
the tune crossed his lips—without joy. 
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This heat was less than yesterday’s, but 
sufficient ; lean as he was, sweat ran down 
him in little trickles. His lengthy nap 
had not accomplished its purpose. He 
was still weary from last night’s experi- 
ence. 

Careful to work in a generally northerly 
direction, he sometimes skirted fields and, 
bent low, glimpsed farmhouses at which 
he yearned to beg a bite to eat; but he 
stuck, for the major part, to the edges of 
the woods. Here rabbits that he longed 
to catch bolted almost underfoot; from 
the branches of wild tulip trees, common 
then in that district, squirrels scolded at 
his trespassing. He recalled with a shiver 
having heard at Sandy Beach how pumas 
even yet left the Adirondacks for the 
Hudson Valley. Once a deer looked at 
him, with calmly wondering eyes, from a 
clump of poplars. Steadily, all this while, 
time—as much his enemy as the British 
Army—crept on and on. 

Tired! 

“There’s a big day’s chores to be done 
between now and midnight,” he muttered. 
“T just must keep going.” 


Wrong, indeed, at you to fling, 
Hurting no one while you sing— 
Caty-did! Caty-did! Caty-did! 


Time—time—time! The more speed he 
put forth, the more delays he encountered. 
Notwithstanding his wood lore, he lost 
his way, and lost a half hour in retriev- 
ing it. He executed a vast circle to shun 
a solitary cabin that looked suspicious for 
no other reason than its solitude. And 
however he hurried, time hurried faster. 


ERE was what seemed to be a harm- 
less cow path bordered by larches 
with a ditch behind one row of them. He 
struck into it, but had not gone ten fur- 
longs before he heard the voices of men 
crossing in the direction opposite his own. 
“What with Parliament and Congress 
and all—” 

Sam ducked between the trees and 
plunged into the ditch. The voices drew 
nearer; there were two of them, both 
querulous: 

“A body don’t know which side it’s safe 
to take up with.” 

“That there’s ’xactly what I say. Jes’ 
las’ night, over to Tattnal’s Tavern, I was 
sayin’ to Aritas Brewster, I said—” 

A couple of farmers or farm hands 
wanting only peace and lacking any pre- 
judice for either Colonies or King! Yet 
Sam’s caution had not been unfounded; 
they might have been the most ardent 
partisans of either cause, or outposts of 
either army, and he had best risk no ex- 
planations until he reached the lines on 
Stony Point. Moreover, arrant neutrals 
as their talk proclaimed them, there was 
no telling how they might seek to serve 
their private interests if they found a 
dubious looking character hiding in a 
ditch. Sam had to wait until they were 
safely past. 

Then he took to the woods again. 

These terminated abruptly some fifty 
minutes later, and at their termination 
he met with another mishap. A stream 
crossed his course. He jumped it, but his 
physical weariness must have dulled his 
mental skill. He miscalculated, slipped on 
the other bank, wrenched his knee. 

He soaked the hurt with water and 
stood up lamely. At his left, the sun 
was sinking behind somber hills; at his 
ight, low forests stretched toward the 
river; above, a bald eagle winged its 
solemn flight homeward. There was no 
man or house anywhere to be seen—but 
directly ahead, against the north horizon, 
rose darkly Stony Point. 

Toward that ominous height Sam stub- 
bornly limped. 

The knee was not badly injured—with 
use, would be better shortly—but the pres- 
ent pain and the continuing hunger did 
guerrilla work upon the rear guard of his 
resolution. Suppose, despite his papers, 
he was detected? It was scarcely likely 
that any member of the garrison at Stony 
Point had recently come from Staten Is- 
land; yet some one member might have, 
and might know the real Valdivia, or ask 
casual questions to which Gruger could 
furnish no satisfactory answer. In that 
event— 


He wouldn’t think of it. He went on. 

Somehow, his idea of flinging out a sig- 
nal began to look more difficult of reali- 
zation than when it had blindingly burst 
upon him. It began to look as had 
looked to Bill. It began to look childish— 
fantastice—impos 

No, nothing was that! He wouldn’t 
think of the signal, either—not just yet. 
He would wait the appointed time, then 
seek the opportunity. Now rather would 
he fix his mind on the tottering welfare 
of the Colonies—the endangered reputa- 
tion of his adored commander—his own 
honor, which he had virtually wagered 
upon this adventure. 

“Must!” 


ECAUSE now had come the hour for 
boldness. He had at last arrived at 
the foot of the hill, and the first twilight 
had reached it with him. His only safety 
lay in bravado. As if he had nothing at 
all to fear—as if he were indeed a British 
messenger of colonial speech gladly re- 
gaining territory that was in British occu- 
pation, he began to follow the twilight up 
that steep ascent. 
He had assured Bill that this night 


would not be like the preceding one. Well, | 


there was nothing like last night about 
this part of it, anyhow! He climbed from 
another point in the afterglow of a clear 
day, and in profound stillness. Then 
stealth had been employed even during 
storm; now he had better be brazen in 
the quiet. 

Upward. Upward. And still upward. 

Where were the outposts? 

Sam forced his voice to care-free song: 


“But, while singing, you forgot 
To tell us what Caty did not: 
Caty did not think of cold—” 


There emerged a ridge of rock ten 
yards ahead and well above him. Did 
something stir upon or behind it? His 
heart jumped, but he knew he must keep 
on with his climbing and his singing: 


“Flocks retiring to the fold, 

Winter with his wrinkles old; 

Winter that yourself foretold 
When you gave us Caty—” 


“Who goes there?” 

On that ledge a sentry had risen. His 
back was to the west and to the mount- 
ing hillside so that, in the twilight, he 
was merely an imperfect silhouette—a 
shadow blending into shadows; but his 
leveled musket was as unmistakable as 
that seen amid the thunder of eighteen 
or twenty hours ago. 

“Friend!” ejaculated Sam. 

“Advance, friend”’—but the weapon 
never swerved a hair’s breadth—“and give 
the counter sign.” 

Sam swallowed hard, but he kept his 
voice steady. 

“T don’t have it. How should I have the 
day’s password? I am the expected mes- 
senger from Staten Island, delayed by the 
loss of my horse.” 

There followed an instant’s pause. The 


as crisp as a whip crack: 

“In that case, give me the customary 
password for such messenger.” 

A special and unchanging shibboleth for 


the Staten Island line runners! That was 
something which, of course, Jose Valdivia 
knew, but about which Sam, never guess- 
ing its existence, had not inquired. And 
now a knowledge of it, or something able 
to stand instead of that knowledge, was 
all that could stand between the lad and 
destruction. 

The Britisher leaped lightly from the 
ridge and advanced, his musket steady, 
unwavering: 

“Speak up!” 

They were close together now—man 
and boy. Sam saw his challenger’s face, 
broad, puffy, pasty-white, lit by fuming 
eyes. With difficulty, the boy restrained 
a gasp. This was the very face he had 
seen, just so, by last night’s lightning— 
and those were the fuming eyes that he 
was sure had seen him. 


(To be continued in the April num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 
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aim the mirror accurately. With his right 
hand he alternately lowered a piece of 
cardboard in front of the mirror and then 
raised it again. Three long flashes—over 
and over again . 

Finally he saw the boat start up the 
lake. The wind was behind it. He con- 
tinued to flash his signal until an answer- 
ing gleam told him he’d been seen and 
understood. 

The boat came straight to the cottage 
without making its usual stops. A doctor 
stepped out with a medicine case and 


The heliograph in operation. 


bit of good fortune he’d have been able 
to get the hotel’s doctor and bring him 
much more quickly than the boy himself 
would have been able to run to the set- 
tlement and fetch one. 


Y friend’s hobby, his enthusiasm in 

interesting others in it, and his abil- 
ity to use it at a critical moment, had 
saved a life. 

But the range of a heliograph is much 
greater than the distance across an inland 
lake. Army signalers have sent their 
messages from mountain tops as far as 150 
miles, in clear atmosphere, with five-inch 
mirro! 

The important thing is that the flash 
must be aimed. You ean recall times 
that you’ve been driving in the country. 
Three or four miles across fields, perhaps, 
you've noticed a metal ventilator on a 
barn. An innocent-looking, shiny object. 
But then, suddenly, where the ventilator 
was, there’s a glaring area of light that 
blinds you. You drive prayerfully a hun- 
dred yards, unable to see the road, and 
then the glare disappears and far away 
the tiny ventilator becomes just a venti- 
lator again. 

But for a moment, while it was aimed 
directly at you, it was a heliograph, To 
send messages, you’ye got to aim your 
heliograph. And aside from understand- 
ing the Morse code, that’s all you need 
to know 

You can mount your glass on a tripod 
and fit it with a shutter arrangement to 
simplify the sending of flashes, but to 
start with all you need is a mirror and a 
piece of cardboard, Your first stunt is 
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PEDDIE ic: 


two grammar grades. Boy rom 30 states. 9-hole 
golf course. Athletics for every boy. 64th year. Sum- 
mer Session July 15—Aug. 31. Box 2-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


M A N Lalgw S 


| A school of distinguished standing. Scholarship, 


Located in the Cumberland Valley, 
ts of America. Gymna- 
ddress 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Eptscopan. College 


Emphasizes 
Colles: 


preparation for 
{ntrance Board Exam- 
Six forms including 


athletics and military training build well-rounded 
manhood. All colleges. For prospectus address: Gen’ | 
William Verbeck, Pres., Box 153, Manlius, N. Y.| ff] 


ESKEMINETAS 


A school for earnest boys, where progress 
depends on ability—and the *Kiski 
jan”. Write for it. +9 Kiskiminetas 

fer a Box 925 Saltsburg,Pa. 9 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


ceed oe 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
a It tells how 


ts Cause and Cure.” 


Write for my free book *‘Millard's Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course" and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2333 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


easily, permanently (ERIN Win Bape 
ff) viness and success. Ask for full information 
of 224 special phonograph record. Send dimefor postage 


12984 Woodward Ave.,The Lewis Institute, Detroit 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory and 
practice. Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


25th year—2yr. Diploma—3 yr. B. S. Degree Courses. Also 
Short Courses. Day or Evening. Earn while you learn. 
Enter any time. Free employment bureau. Athleties. Sue 
cessful graduates everywhere. ae 80 page “‘Blue Book.’” 
Address the Presitient, Dept. C-97, Renee =) Tech. Bidg., 

118 E. ‘26th Si Chicago, 


Bodies of Rare Beauty for une 


AT FACTORY PRICES! 


Send _10e fc of 

faim 
aah 

fitsand Speed Eaaipee 


SPORT FACTORIES C-1, 


~LEARN CODE 


‘The Omsigranh Automatic Transmitter will 
5 you Wireless and Morse Codes AT 


AURORA, ILL, 


natalog of models 6c. 
£10 E. 53th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


With a 
PAN-AMERICAN 


graph Co., 


203 Takoma Ave-, | 
Washington, D. C- 


| finished and you'll want 


EASY TO PLAY! A few short 
weeks of practice and you'll 
play popular tunes on your true- 
toned Saxophone, Trumpet, 
Clarinet, or whatever instru- 
ment you choose. 
EASY TO TRY! FREE trial 
on any PAN-AMERICAN. 
EASY TO PAY FOR! Pan- 
Americans are moderately 
priced. Sold on EASY TERMS. 
EASY TODO! Write today for 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
Pan-American 

Band In: & 

302 Pan-American 
Elkhart, Indiai 


to study the International Morse code. 
The code printed with this article is that 
used by commerce as well as the Army 
and Navy and Scout troops. 

When you've mastered it, try sending 
messages at short range. Aim your mir- 
ror at your chum, who perhaps shouldn’t 
be more than a few hundred yards away. 
Hold your cardboard in 
front of the mirror. For a 
dot, lift the cardboard just 
an instant. For a dash, lift 
it a longer time. Indicate 
the end of a word with a 
fairly long interval. When 
you've become proficient 
both at receiving and send- 
ing, try some of the mes 
sages suggested with this ar- 
ticle. Later you can agree 
on short cuts—simple little 


signals that mean whole 
sentences, like the three 
long dashes that meant: 


“Emergency—hustle !” 

Before long you'll decide that you can 
speed up your sending a hundred per 
cent if you have a tripod-mounted instru- 
ment like that in the illustrations. The 
hard work of learning the code will be 
to be able to 


talk fast. 


Just Uncle 


By A. H. FOLWELL 


He always says, 


Qe 


FOODS a 


But a sneeze like Uncle Solon’s 


This photo shows the 
arrangement of the 
shutters. 


When Uncle Solon sneezes, I always stick around 

And stand behind his chair to hear that awful crashing sound. 
If I should ever sneeze like that (supposing that I could) 

I know exactly what I’d get, and I would get it good. 

But Uncle Solon’s not a boy; he’s sixty-four and fat. 

They never send him out the room; his age accounts for that. HT 
I know he’s not at all refined; yet grown folks always say, 
Excusing his bad manners: “It’s just Uncle Solon’s way.” 


When Uncle Solon sneezes, I love to watch his eyes, 

They’re sort of set and starey, like he’d had a big surprise. 

He holds his head up—this way; and he rests his hands out—so; 
He sits just like a statue, and then he lets it go! 

“My gracious,” 
Then, with his red bandana, wipes away a tear or two. 

If company is present, the folks without delay 

Explain in careful whispers: “It’s just Uncle Solon’s way.” 


When Uncle Solon sneezes, the neighbors always know; 
They say it acts like static upon the radio. 

The dogs all start a-barking, and as for Smoke, our cat, 
He jumps like he imagined that a thunderclap said, “Scat! 
Some people swallow sneezes, some try to hold their breath, 


It’s a simple job to build a homemade 
heliograph with a shutter. If you'll send 
four cents in stamps to THe AMERICAN 
Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, you can get the plans either for 
a wooden or a metal pipe instrument. It 
will cost you no more than 50 cents to a 
dollar for the material. Perhaps you can 
pick up nearly everything 
you need around the house. 

You can take the helio- 
graph with you on your va- 
cation this summer. And 
during the cloudless days, 


perhaps, one group of fel- 
lows can hike to a high 
piece of land ten miles 
away from camp. Your 


party can set up its instru- 
ment in another high spot. 
Then each group can run 
off a series of track events, 
transmit the results by he- 
liograph and determine the 
winner! 


If you want to build a complete helio- 
graph, send four cents in stamps to THE 
American Boy, 450 Lafayette Blud., De- 


troit. Yow'll receive back full instructions 
for both the metal-frame and wooden 
types. 


Solon’s Way 


Faw 


just as if to sneeze was new, 


CF AYE OYE A 


would choke them most to death. 


If you insist on etiquette, you really shouldn’t stay. 
There! That was it. He’s sneezing now. That’s Uncle Solon’s way. 


LUTO has shown you the way! 


able to select other stories—the kind 
1es! 


Your Name 


Address 


Raid the Best-Reading Patch! 


biggest, juiciest melon—Number One—carve the name of the best story 

in this issue. On Numbers Two, Three and Four, the next three best. 
Then ship the lot to the Best Reading Editor, American Boy Magazine, 
550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. The more melons we get, the better we’ll be 


Hop the fence and get busy! On the 


you'll smack your lips over—for future 
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PLANES 
of the Future 


Will Be Built By 


Model Makers 
of TODAY 


Drawings of the Curtiss 
Army Hawk, shown above, 
put up in a neat booklet of 
8 pages; 4 pages of draw- 
ings, 4 pages of illustrations 
and instructions. Size 10x12 
inches. 


Drawings . 
Complete Kit, 
including drawings 


We recommend _ buying 
drawing first and if you de- 
cide to build the plane then 
get your kit for $2.50. 


More Good Flying Scale Models 
To Come. 


“Kor You to Have More of the Best’’ 
Michigan Model Airplane Supply Co. 
4768 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


$ .50 


3.00 


Commercial Cartooning 
NEW INSTRUCTION 


to the increased demand by 


ndget in stamps for 
nd full informa: 
‘You ean earn while you learn. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING 
512 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


SQUAB (} BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
201 H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass. 
70 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Pure bred 
hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fowis, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
low prices, America’s great plant. 36th year. 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book Fin, 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 899, Mankato, Minn. 


Pay for chicks when got them. Pure 
bred from thoroughly culled flocks. Meeting 
most rigid test for egg production, vitality, size, 
type and color. Write today for our BIG FREE 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE which gives prices and 
shows you how to take more money 
raising Osseze chic] 
3: Wi OSSEGE HATCHERY 
jept. 55, oO 


Tells all about chick’s-care, feeding and raising 
for profit, Also deseribes HotWater & Electrie 


“Ideal’’ Incubators $11.50 Up 


With Original Patented EGG TURNING TRAYS 
“Ideal”? Brooders -- $6.90 Up 


Coal, Oil, and Electric Brooders, Poultry Supplies, Baby 
Chicks. Special LOW PRICES!’ Write Today! 


3. W. MILLER CO., Box 15, Rockford, III. 


| 


95) NGENTS 
Lorn 


MESTIC, 
RASS, OO NOME > 


MAKEHONCES  eMERTAND Fy 
* Send forF REE CIRCULAR Telling WOW 


HILLCREST pyr lies 
WORLD'S LARGEST. 


carom 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


AZERBAIDJAN! 
TANNA‘TOUVA! ZAMBESIA! 


Send 10 today for (1) Fine 
from Es 


acket 105 different, 
nia. San Marino 
Montenegro, Syria 
d others; [2) Curious 
ladle stampe’’: (3) Scarce 
rious country 
pctoring rare Mongolian 
Tex, Reindeer, native girl, mountain ‘goat being milked, 
ALL FOR SOc! Big liste and epprovale with each order. 


KOLAR CO., 1401 Allen Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Oh Boy! Here’s Your Chance! 


(0 TRIANGLES 45° 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


'§ stamps 
Eke ATOOVA 


KANSAS CITY STAMP CO. 
415 Lee Building, 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’? PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
Marino Hyderabad North Borne nganyika 
Ratioauis” Ievland Hf $ Holdad Tobaro 


land Ni et 
ela rts 
° ind Thomas Prince Uba 

rus enya Uganda EB Roumelia One Volta 
Fini falande Esbaton ‘Siam Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior jonaco: Sierre Leone Alaoui 
Get this sersidgs teh packet ee “freak jepunteier id ware your 


toapproval applicants. Write TODAY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


friends envious! Price only 10¢ 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of f 
derful thrilling scenes. Include: 

fork); Barbadoes (chariot and 
Egypt (sphinx and pyramids) chain); 
Newfoundland (wild caribou); iy (fe tiger): Trinidad 
(Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To appro- 


MASS. 
All_ diff it. 
STAMPS FREE! potragezcents: 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, iso include free, a tri- 
.—— Europe, Asia, Africa, $ & C America, Australia, Lebanon, 
FREE‘, Fert all different stamps & 1000 es BSc. 
25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (27%5400" 
Be. 

B. ELMER, Dept. A, 61 Court St., BOSTON, 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 


valapniieants enclosing Se this great packet will be sent 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
tue bteup, perfoontion weuwes and s suscil package cf binges. 
BLACK U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
with each order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 
Syria, rat Hejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 
(00 Hinges, & Pocket stock book, Al -L for 20c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept.AM. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A BARREL OF STAMPS ‘ests foreign, 
while they last 
Approvals sont es all purchasers, Plenty U. 8. from le 
l 0 0 sheets sent with each order. 
A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, : Toledo, Ohio 


$1.10 MOZAMBIQUE SET FREE 


Send 12c for wonderful packet of 105 different_ stamps 
from Inhambane, Quelimane, St. Thomas, Kouang- 
Teheou, St, Pierre-Miquelon, Dutch Indies, ‘Tete, ‘etc. 

We will include absolutely free a genuine ect Mozambique stamps, 
including eleph: at Asien: cataloging $1.10, Also approval 
Loma Stan B9LE S2nd St, San Dlegus 


ali. 


50 DIFF. UNITED STATES 5c %,,.3°2 
a selection of stamps on approval. BARGAIN PACK- 


ETS: 10 Air Mail, 25 Japan, 10 Guatemala each 10¢; 
500.diff. For'n 22c; 1000 Mixed For'n 35c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
A. B. Glendale Stamp Co., 1342 Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


Canadian Confederation Special Packet 


25 different 10c, including Confederation stamp and 5 
Newfoundland to a pproral papacenee e Lists of 
Canada, ete., free. We list 20 countries in dime pack- 
ets. Specials bi %e; 1000 diff. 7c; 2000 diff. $2.50, 
VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 11, London, Canada 


FREE! 220 FREE?! 


100 Different Stamps (50 Unused), Set of 20 Different Brit- 
ish Colonials, and Set 100 Album Headings. Send 4 cents 
postage (stampa only) requesting our superfine approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Persia, all for 100 to. applicants for 

Tip-Top_ Approvals. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TOP 
TIP-TOP STAMP C‘ 
COVERTCO QUALITY PACKETS 


50 different Czechoslovakia 10c; 50 different Port- 
uguese C Ponies ae 100 different British Colonies 
30c; and onr i 609% % discount approval sheets. 
COVERT STAMP. E0., 712 E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SCARCE HAWAIIAN STAMP FREE 


to approval applicants who enclose 2c postage. 
Just one stamp but is worth a whole packet of 
cheap ones. Big illustrated list free. 

Eastern Stamp Co., 1809 Kilbourne Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better. Many good sets free with each return. 
Postage 2c. AUER, PALMYRA 


12 British Colonies Free 


You will find the large showy picture stamps on 
my approvals at 50% discount. Extra premium 
for prompt returns. Postage 2c. 

CHAS. BUSHNELL, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila, Pa. 


Premium of 50 different stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, 
mm. ‘ale, ruler, good stamp from Kenya 
nda (cannibal land!) Gold Coast, 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp: set German stamps with (prewar) value of fort 
million dollare Gnteresting)); perforation gauge and mime, scal 
republic on ea 
rom ‘Travancore, 
‘approval appil: 
. 


“hgntherford, N. 


cent 
ke bon 
Box 126, 


soc 
Rucher Stamp Co-, 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. 


VevwN ee ware 


UR own country’s philately grows 
richer with postal paper in the first 


Anew 


months of the new year! Uncle 
Sam, on January 12, placed on sale a 
special 5-cent stamped envelope exclu- 
sively for air mail use, and late in Feb- 
ruary there appeared a 2-cent commemo- 
rative recalling the surrender of Fort 
Sackville, near Vincennes, Indiana, 150 
years ago. If your postmaster hasn’t cop- 
jes of these in stock you may obtain 
them, at face values, by addressing the 
Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, 
Post. Office Department, Washington, D. 
C. Send cash or a postal money order. 

The special circular embossed stamp im- 
pression on the air mail envelope shows 
a monoplane outlined in white and print- 
ed in blue ink, with the words “U.S. Pos- 
tage—Via Air Mail” around the border. A 
large “5c” appears, in a field of blue, di- 
rectly beneath. The use of the “flying ma- 
chine” for transportation of mail has be- 
come so extensive in this country, es- 
pecially since the rate was reduced to five 
cents for the first ounce, that Postmaster 
General New expects 100,000,000 will be 
required during 1929. 

The Fort Sackville stamp, of which 35,- 
000,000 copies were ordered from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, is in 
black with a red border. The design fol- 
lows a painting by Frederick C. Yohn, an 
artist known to our readers because of 
his illustrations for Tue Amertcan Boy, 
and depicts the capitulation of Colonel 
Hamilton to George Rogers Clark of the 
American forces, on Feb. 25, 1779. This 
painting, now the property of the Indiana 
Historical Socicty, originally illustrated a 
cover of The Youth’s Companion in 1923. 

President Coolidge, in a message to 
Congress late in 1927, said of the capture 
of Fort Sackville: “This eventually 
brought into the Union what was known 
as the Northwest Territory, embracing 
the region north of the Ohio River be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Miss ssippi 
The expedition was led by George Roge 
Clark. His heroic character and the im- 
portance of his victory are too little 
known and understood. They gave us not 
only this Northwest Territory but by 
means of that the prospect of reaching 
the Pacific. The State of Indiana is pro- 
posing to dedicate the site of Fort Sack- 
ville as a national shrine. The Federal 
Government may well make some pro- 
vision for the erection under its own man- 
agement of a fitting memorial at that 
point.” 


In the Name of Charity 


OME of the more interesting semi- 
postal “charity” stamps issued at the 
end of 1928 by several of the European 
countries—Netherlands, Luxemburg, Bel- 


Stiles 


These stamps 
indicate how 
rich 1928 was 
in postal 
paper. 


Reading from left to right—1 and 
2: Netherlands, semi-postal char- 
ity set; 3: Switzerland “For the 
Children” stamp; 4: Luxemburg 
semi-postal charity; 5 and 9: Bel- 
gium semi-postal charity series; 
6: One of the Portuguese “inde- 


pendence” commemoratives; 7: Japanese Hirohito 
enthronement commemorative; 
Indies’ new air mail stamp. 


8: Dutch East 


gium and Switzerland—may now be de- 
scribed and illustrated, 

Four Voor het Kind (For the Children) 
adhesives from Holland are educational 
in character. The 1% cents purple bears 
the head of Jean Pierre Minckelers (1748- 
1824), a professor of chemistry and physics 
who aided in developing the process for 
distilling illuminating gas from coal. The 
5e green honors Hermann Boorhaave 
(1668-1738), noted in medicine, botany 
and philosophy, who also wrote exten- 
sively on the history of chemistry. The 
74c red carries the likeness of a man who 
died only Jast year—Hendrick Antoon 
Lorentz, born in 1853, a professor of math- 
ematical physics who in 1902 shared the 
Nobel prize for physi The portrait of 
Christian Huygens (1629-1695), mathe- 
matician, physicist and astronomer, the 
first man to apply the pendulum to clocks 
and to use the device to determine the ac- 
celeration of gravity, and discoverer of 
the ring of Saturn in 1655 after construct- 
ing the first powerful telescope, is on the 
12% blue. 

Luxemburg’s serics—10 centimes plus 
5e, 60c plus 10c¢, 75¢ plus 15c, 1 france plus 
25e, and 1.50fr plus 50e—pictures Marie 
Adelaide, baby prince: 

Belgium’s set, issued to raise money to 
fight tuberculosis, brings us: St. Waudru 
Cathedral, Mons, on the 5 centimes plus 
5c red; Notre Dame Cathedral, Tournai, 
on the 25¢ plus 1dc sepia; St. Rombaut 
Cathedral, Malines, on the 35c plus 10¢ 
green; St. Bavon Cathedral, Ghent, on 
the 60¢ plus 15¢ brown; St. Gudule Cath- 
edral, Brussels, on the 1 frane 75¢ plus 25¢ 
blue; and the University of Louvain on 
the 5fr plus 5fr purple. People of the 
United States contributed to the restora- 
tion of the Louvain library ruined during 
the World War, and the design on the 
highest value stamp was a special tribute 
of gratitude to them. 

Switzerland’s Pro Juventute (For the 
Children) anti-tuberculosis series was de- 
scribed on the December page. This 
month we illustrate the highest value, 30 
centimes blue and red, portraying Jean 
Henri Dunant, the Swiss philanthropist 
who organized what is to-day the interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 


Commemoratives 


PECIAL stamps significant of passing 
events continue to intrigue the collec- 
tor, and 1928 closed with some fascinating 
newcomers. Still others are promised. 
In November Hirohito was enthroned 
as Japan’s 124th emperor, and four stamps, 
all on yellowish paper, marked his ascent. 
The 1% sen green and 6s carmine have as 
their design the Japanese “ho—o,” or 
phoenix, standing on the roof of the im- 
perial throne; branches of the orange tree, 


BOYS 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7,S-==~ rei 


ue,over 49 milllon dollars (great curiosity): 1” foe 


sta=p 

from smallest republic on earth; ‘staxsp: 
om amatlest re uthy.1 airplane se le 4 

Ieaat.a vest pocket stdck book in which to : 


id for only & cents t 
mous QUICK SERVICE APPROVALS. 


D. M. Ward, 605 Pierce St., 


800 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and 

60 DIFFERENT U. 8. STAMPS, including 

$1 and $2 revenues, all for ONLY 25¢ 
FRE each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘How To 

Make a Stamp’ Collection Properly,” together with 

our price lists of albums, supplies and hundreds of bargains i 
sets, packets, otc, QUEEN CITY STAMP & co., 
Room 81, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gary, Ind. 


Packet_ 108 stamps including Tchad, 
Dutch Indies, ete, 5¢ to approval appli- 
cants. If you will write at once we will 
include a stamp album, perforation mp and a big bar- 
gain list without extra charge. Stamp Albums Ife, ie, 
3000 spaces $1. spaces $2.60 and $3.60, U. 8.'S1.15, 
Hill Stamp Gos 12 Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 3.2.22) sito 

Zanzibar, Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, Mauri- 
tius, and other good British Colonials sent free to all 
applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval Selec- 
tions. | 2c stamp Eee Please do not remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


COIN plates, U.S. and Foreign 65c. 


Retail lists free. 5 diff. Coins or Notes 15c. 
Elder Corpn., 8 W. 37th St., New York 


200-200-200 


Bang for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges; 
Brora sheets to hold 200 stamps; perforation gauge; 
limeter scale and ruler; duplicate seamp contdiner— 
all only 15¢ to 


for 0 approval a) Hans 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO. Dept. A 


Curios Bought and Sold. 


Premium Book, 162 pages, 28 


» Milford, Conn. 


STANLEY GIBBONS’ 


U.S. LIsT 


r ‘Also our 32-page U.S. list, free on req 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Ince, SB-A Park Row, New York City. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VARIETIES 
ALL DIFF, STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
sacs i ase LOC 

000 hinges 15¢. 


Pine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. List free. 
I bny collections. Approval sheets with every order. 


m 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., $T. LOUIS, MI 
STAMP ALBUM FREE  iis:,{e: 


with purchase of 100 different UNUSED stamps for 25c. 
Genvine Mexican $5 Bill and 100 diff foreign stamps for 
adime. One pound, about 40) mixed unpicked foreign 
Mission Stamps for $1. 


Ke NAGLE. 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


Stamps FREE! 3! Postage 2c 


Big price lists and approval sheets. 
500 diff. 25¢ 1008AEM. 75c 2000 diff. $2.75 
Album bolds 4000 stamps 70c 1000 Hinges loc 


JOHNSON STAMP CO.., Dept. A.B. Jamestown, N.Y. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT 


FRE stamps to applicants for 


Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of Bargaive and 

Goapons. Ze. Stamp Album, Sver 500 illust., with 
mes of countries, etc.,8C. Biggerones. 4c, 

5c, $1.35, $2.45, Tilontrated world cotniog (2 books) for 200. 


Stamp Guide l0c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont 8t., Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS, 


25,000 VARIETIES in Stock 


If you have less than that you can add stampa, to your 
collection very cheaply from_our_approvals. Premium 
to approval applicants, one Wall Street slip and 10 diff- 
erent foreign f ‘or 2c postage. (In stam 

) . A. Keigwin, Fernan 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set of interesting stamps from this im- 
portant and unique country together with catalogues. 
Also large illustrated album list and Bargain Prices on 
thousands of sets and packets all free for 2c postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


AI 25 All Diff. Air Mails .08 


with pretty approvals and illustrated lists 
MAIL ae ey di 


50 all difl. air mails 58 
ROTNEM STAMP. Co. 7 


i 
S; 


business since 
ina, Florida 


ir a 


nea 
Eb estes toe lisa ie. M Foreign @be 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


March, 1929 


or tachibana, are at the left; and cherry 
blossoms, or sakura, are at the right. On 
the 3s mauve and 10s blue appears the 
palace, called the Daijo-ku, where the 
harvest festival that was part of the coro- 
nation ceremony took place; rice plants, 
prepared specially for the festival, are il- 
lustrated below. 

In December’ two 
marked an international medical congress 
held at Cairo. On the 5 milliemes ay- 
pears a statue of Im Hotep, credited with 
being the first of the ancients to write ex- 
tensiv ers medical sleet” On the 
10m is a likeness of Mohamgd Aly Pacha, 
ee, of the School BP at ae tae in 

Caira. 


Seymour Abzug, Bronx, New York, 
wants Tod Moran, hero of “The Tattooed 
Man,” by Howard Pease, in another story. 
A. W. Anderson, Chaseburg, Wisconsin, 
suggests that we ask Thomson Burtis to 
write stories of polar flying. Fred and 
James Larson, Rockford, Illinois, plead 
for more serials on Lex Brassgat, the Flor- 
idian, who delighted readers in ““The Blush- 
ing Camel” and “Drumbeaters Island,” 
by Kent Curtis. 

A lot of readers have asked us to bring 
Mark Tidd back to this country, but John 
D. McKian, Chicago, registers a protest. 

“Let them stay in Europe,” he says. 
“They’re enjoying their vacation and so 
are we. We're learning many customs of 
foreign countries and experiencing the ad- 
venture that lurks around every corner, 
over there. Let Mark and Company go 
to Paris, London, and Berlin before they 
return.” 

McKian will be glad to learn that Mark 
actually does go to Paris in his next 
story. Readers who feel differently will 
be just as glad to learn that, according 
to present plans, Mark intends to come 
home after his stay in Paris. 

“And now,” Pluto announces, “we'll 
have this month’s thumb-nail sketch. The 
subject is Mr. William Heyliger, author 
of hundreds of AMERICAN Boy stories. Mr. 
Heyliger, readers will be relieved to learn, 
was born, not made. The date was March 
22, 1884. 


Win a Discharge 


commemoratives/ 


Albania’s National Assembly and King 
Zog coronation commemoratives have al- 
ready been described in THr AMERICAN 
Boy. A third series appeared later 


-eleven values, bearing Zog’s portrait at 
/ the time he was president of the republic 


that preceded the monarchy, surcharged 
“Mbretnia Shqiptare,” (Kingdom of AIl- 
bania). Thus the change in the form of 
government has brought collectors three 
sets totaling about thirty stamps. 

This year marks the centenary of the 
founding of the Greek postoffice, in Ae- 
gina, the capital in 1829; also a century 
has passed since the Greek War of In- 
dependence. Stamps to commemorate 
each event are promised. 


n the Morning Mail Continued from page 40) 


“When he was fourteen years old, his 
father failed in business and he was com- 
pelled to go to work. But even at that 
age he was bitten by the writing® bug. 
When he was in the seventh grade, he 
wrote a baseball story, took it to a New 
Jersey newspaper one day and called for 
it again—and got it—the next day. 

“In the years that followed, he worked 
for 1 wholesale dry goods house, educated 


himself at the Hoboken Public Library | 


and night school, sold insurance, became 
the star reporter on a newspaper, and 


finally landed a story with THE AMERICAN | 


Boy. 


“He’s considered eminent in the boy 
field for his ability to create characters 
—living, breathing, human beings.” 


But space, blast it, is running out, so 
well have to pick out a paragraph to 
close with. Here it is—a recipe from V. 
Schwarting, Minneapolis: 

“Place a large-sized catfish on a board 
and nail it down tightly. Melt one fresh 
loaf of bread in two cups of lemon juice. 
Mix in the remains of three eggs that 
have been used once, and stir heftily. 
Garnish with peanuts and _ horseradish. 
Place this in the oven and bake for seven 
hours. When the mess is finished, remove 
it from the board and eat the board.” 

Remember, gang, five bones each month 
for the best letter. Let’s have ’em. 


Bearing President 


Hoover’s Signature 


FTER Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
had flown over the entire United 
States—following his memorable flight to 
Paris—he stated emphatically that this 
country needed roof signs! Much of the 
time he was flying over unfamiliar ter- 
ritory. He’d come to a small town and 
it would look like any other small town. 
It was difficult for him to tell just where 
he was. 

And so THE AMERICAN Boy Magazine, 
the Guggenheim Foundation, and other 
groups have rallied to the call of Lind- 
bergh and every other cross-country avia- 
tor. THe American Boy’s Air Marking 
campaign, started last summer, has re- 
sulted in roof marking 32 towns! More 
than 2,000 readers are enlisted in the serv- 
ice. In each town they’re organizing, go- 
ing to their chamber of commerce and 
other organizations, raising money, enlist- 
ing the services of sign painters, and 
marking roofs with the names of the 
towns and arrows pointing to the near- 
est. airports. 

If you haven’t joined the service, start 
now! During the spring and summer of 
1929 hundreds of new towns will be air 


marked. Don’t let your town lag. For 
successful service in this campaign you'll 
receive, for a lifelong recognition of your 
work, an honorable discharge bearing the 
signatures of President Hoover, General 
Fechet, Admiral Moffett and other great 
leaders in aviation. 

In the picture is the roof sign of Stroms- 
burg, Nebraska — fourteen feet high 
and a hundred feet long. A group of boys 


in that town put over the project in short 


order. Other recently marked towns are 
Goshen, Indiana; Wilson, Pennsylvania; 


Poughquag, New York; ‘Cornelius, Ore- 
gon; Moorefield, West. Virginia ; ‘Scott- 
dale,~Pennsylvania; Garber, Towa. 


Fill ott the following coupon and send 
it in, with a stamp, for the Plan of At- 
tack, which will tettyou_just what you 
must do to help the cause of aviation in 
the United States. 


American Boy Air Marking Headquarters, 
550 West Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

I wish to enlist for service in the American 
Boy Air Marking Campaign. I enclose a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage on the plan of 
attack. 


Sipted faeries eines es uitons disso as ctleimesars aes 
(Write clearly) 
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baseball. 


LUCKY DOG 
ATHLETIC GOODS 


New York San Francisco 


FREE! 


baseball : 


Penn Yan Outboards 


Big, speedy runabouts—dependable boats for 
sports—racers full of hair raising thrills and 
all of them safe! All of them built by Penn 
Yan—by acraftsmanship which the years have 
proved. The new 1929 Catalog will show you 
all of them. It’s in color. It’sfree! And it’s 
a book you'll want. Write for it today 


PENN YAN BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
30 Water Street Penn Yan, N. Y. 


You spoiled a perfectly good 
home run that time 


When you made that impossible catch the stands 

gasped in amazement. When you shut out the 

.tieing run with a perfect peg to the plate they 

went wild with delight. No wonder other 
boys ask Biff “How do you do it?” 


You, Too, Can be a Star 


EEGs. Anyone with average ability can play fast, heady 
ae follow Biff’s example and use Big , 

League Equipment — “The Lucky Dog Kind.” 
has supreme confidence in his glove. When he goes 
after a high one or reaches out for a bad bounder, he ¢ 
knows that if his glove can’t get it, nothing can. And 
nine times out of ten that confidence brings home the 
bacon — just like it did for the three hundred and 
eighty-six stars of the American and National Leagues 
who used D&M Gloves and Mitts during 1928. 


perl 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO, *\"S5y'2 
Son elle 


] Here’ s another way D&M helps you play better ee a os 
Go to a nearby D&M dealer and 

get free booklets on baseball by Big League eo. 

stars who use and endorse D&M Gloves and Mitts. i 

Send coupon direct if no D&M dealer is handy. 
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y Biff!” 


Biff 


D&ieM 


Famous Players Glove 


A Big League Favorite. Tough- ” 
est, pliable horsehide. Broken _¢® 

in by special oiling pros .¢ — 
cess. Deep, sure-catch 
ball pocket. 


¢ a 

ee 

rh 3 
Ro ” of 


<puil 

UP Pool Table 
The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 
equipped. Save 14 cost by building your own. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 
Tables as Low as 
* 3200) 
& 


and name of dealer 


THE EARLE Co. 


Dept. 20 S. Portland, Maine 


HOUSANDS. of fel- 
lows throughout the country— 
perhaps many of your own friends 
—are earning their own spending 
money, are building up attractive 
bank accounts, through The Ameri- 
can Boy Agents Plan. 


Yoo too, can easily earn money 
in this way. Write to-day for 
full particulars regarding The Amer- 
ican Boy way for earning money. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


550 W. Lafayette Detroit, Mich. 


/0 


Your new 
slicker— 

make sure it’s a 
real Fish Brand 


For dry comfort in the beating 
rains you need a real Tower’s 
Fish Brand Slicker—the same 
kind that the old-time stage- 
coach drivers wore, and that 
cowboys and ranchers have 
chosen for generations. 

Fish Brand Slickers today 
are made just as tough and 
comfortable and water-proof 
as they have been for more 
than 90 years. That means you 
can wear one on a camping trip 
in the roughest kind of service 
and never hurt it. They’re 
good-looking, too . . . cut on 
real college lines, for Tower’s 
Fish Brand is the slicker you’ll 
see most often on the campus 
of every university in the 
country. | 

When you buy your new 
slicker, look inside and make 
sure it has the label of the 
genuine Tower’s Fish Brand 
Slicker—‘“‘The Rainy Day Pal.” 
A. J. Tower Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Tower Canadian, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


“T don’t see why having your car over- 
hauled should be such a depressing ex- 
perience.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, it was over- 
hauled by a motorcycle cop.” 


Excuse Us, Please! 


Wanted—To buy boxwood twigs and 
tan your hides—Ad in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Impromptu Howler 


Teacher: “Margaret, use of- 
ficious in a sentence.” 

Margaret: “When Mary and 
John fell in the lake he hol- 
lered, ‘Oh, fish us out.” 


We Got Our Share 


ORANGE JUICE IN 
PUBLIC EYE 
—Headline in a Summerfield, 
(Fla.) paper. 


Modern Version 


Teacher: “Yes, it was Patrick 
Henry who said, ‘Give me lib- 
erty’—but what is the rest of the sen- 
tence?” (No answer.) 

“Come, come, you boys ought to know 
that. 

“He said: ‘Give me liberty or—’” 

Periodical Dealer’s Son: “Or give me 
my nickel back.” 


Interfering Static 


“Bobby, please stop that noise—I’m try- 
ing to gargle.” 


Two Birds With One Stone 


“Jack,” said the plumber’s wife as he 
was leaving home on aq hurry call, “bring 
me a jar of cold cream from the drug- 
store when you come back for the tools 
you’re forgetting.” 


Turn the Crank 
Inventor (to capitalist) : “This, sir, is an 
epoch-making machine.” 
Capitalist: “Is it? Then let me see it 
make an epoch.” 


On the Air 
“Ts it true that Mabel has a secret 
sorrow?” 
“Heavens, yes! Hasn’t she told you 
about it?”’—London Humorist. 


Another famous swimmer attempts to cross the 


Channel. 


Adam’s Advantage 


Whatever troubles Adam had, 
No man in days of yore 
Could say when he had told a joke 
“T’ve heard that one before.” 


Back Number 


A Londoner took an American to see 
“Hamlet.” “You sure are behind the 
times here,” remarked the American. “I 
saw this play in New York four years 
ago.” 


Ducking the Loud-Speaker 


The man who toots his own horn soon 
has everybody dodging when he appears. 


Beats the Professor 


We’ve just heard 
of an old fellow who 
was so absent-minded 
that he poured his 
maple syrup down his 
back and_ scratched 
his waffles. 


Reason for Weariness 


A colored boy fail- 
ed to show up for 
work one Monday 
morning. His employ- 
er upon investigating, 
found Mose -in_ bed 
with his head badly 
bruised and one ear 
nearly chewed off. 

“You see, boss, it 
was dis way,’ Mose 
explained; “me and 
Rastus got in a fight 
and he got me down. 
Every time I tried 
to tell him I had enuf 
he would hit me on 
de haid and chew 
mah eahs and, boss, 
hones’, I nevah got 
so tihed of a niggah 
in all my life.” 


William Heyliger . 


The Life of the Party— 
Hubert Evans 


The Last Wanigan— 
(Concluded) — 
Kent Curtis 
Mad Anthony’s Drummer— 
(Continued )— 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
A Sheriton Coach— 
(Part I)— 
George F. Pierrot 
The Spider’s Web— 
John A. Moroso 


Contents for March 
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FICTION’ 
Headwork—Zero !— 
Frederic Nelson Litten 


His Brother’s Keeper— 
J. D. Newsom 


The Builder of the Den 


Ready— 
Merrill Hamburg 


A. M. L. A. Chat 


Earl Mead 


A. Neely Hall 


What Makes It Fly ?— 
Alexander Klemin 


Kent B. Stiles 


NE TICALER 


FEATURES 
Get Your Outdoor Model 


Electricity Paints the Darkness— 
~~ Charles Geoffrey Muller .... 40 


Morse Knew How— 
Thomas Arkle Clark 


Let the Bumble Bee— 


A Winter Feeder for Birds— 


DEPARTMENTS 


In the Morning Mail 
Stamps in the Day’s News— 
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Haberdashery Problem 


“Chayge Teacher Flogged Pupils with 
Short Hose,” runs a Brooklyn Eagle head- 


line... W. Tx F. thinks this might be 
shortened intoS “Say Teacher Socied 
/ 


Pupils.” 


Kerflop! ; 

Smith: “It is not the cost o or. 

that worries the average motorist, 
the upkeep!” 

Jones: “And sometimes the turnover.” 


Extinct 


Inspector (examining class): “Name an 
extinct animal.” 

Small Boy: “Please sir, Tommy.” 

Inspector: “But Tommy is 
not an extinct animal.” 

Small Boy: “Yes, sir. He was 
our cat, but the dog got hold 
of him.” 


Parked Too Long 


“How much does it cost to 
run your car, Tom?” 

“T can’t say how much it 
costs to run it, but it has cost 
me over $50 to leave it stand- 
ing still."—Washington Star. 


Of the Worst Kind 


“Why so gloomy, old chap?” 
“T just heard that my uncle 
has cut me out of his will. He’s 
altered it five times in the last 
two years.” 
“Ha! Sort of fresh heir fiend, what!” 


Bunch of Good Wishes 


Another serious social problem is what 
to send the florist’s daughter when she 
is ill. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Banana cloth is being used now. It 
should make a nice 
little thing to slip on 
when youre in a 
hurry. 


Second Generation! 


Billy had been told 
that a tradition is 
something hand- 
ed down from parents 
to children. So the 
next day at school he 
explained to his 
teacher that he was 
late because “Mother 
had to mend my tra- 
ditions.” 


Post-Graduate Litera- 
ture 


College Senior: 
“What would you ad- 
vise me to read after 
graduation?” 

English Professor: 
“The ‘Help Wanted’ 
column.” 


Pure Hibernian 


“Give a_ sentence 
using the word be- 
witches.” 

“Go ahead—I'll be- 
witches in a minute!” 
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BUILD THIS: MODEL AIRPLANE, 
PROPELLER THES SER YOURSELF 


MAKE YOUR PLANE A CHAMPIONSHIP MODEL 


Y 


SUPPORTING 
POSTS, TREES 


SUPPORTING 
POSTS, TREES 


OR WALLS (A) TWO GROOVED WHEELS SEPARATED BY BOARD OR WALLS 
SAME LENGTH AS BALSA FRAME 


EVEREADY COLUMBIA DRY BATTERIES 
(©) BALSA FRAME LONG ENOUGH FOR BATTERIES AND MOTOR 


(©) TOY ELECTRIC MOTOR 


(E) DETACHABLE CONNECTION FOR MODEL AIRPLANE PROPELLER 


(F) PROPELLER 


UsT the thing for A. M. L. A. members! Test 
J your model airplane propeller for efficiency 
with this home-made propeller trolley. Stretch a 
measured length of wire between two trees or 
posts as shown in diagram. Suspend from this 
wire, on a simple two-wheel trolley, a balsa wood 
body large enough to hold sufficient Eveready Dry 
Batteries to run your model electric motor. You 
can test the next airplane propeller you whittle out, 
by attaching it to the motor and seeing how fast it 
pulls the car down the track. Time the speed of your 
various propellers until you get the best. Be sure to 
use Eveready Dry Batteries! Their power is nearly 
constant. They provide uniform measuring speed. 


When YOU Go Out After Dark— 


And when you come home from that scout meeting 
after dark be sure you have your flashlight all 
loaded with Eveready Flashlight Batteries. They’ve 
got the same old pep and punch that their big 


MEASURED LENGTH TO TIME SPEED 


brothers—Eveready Dry Batteries—have! Dark- 
ness simply hasn’t a chance. These batteries will 
throw out pure daylight longer, steadier, brighter 
—because all Eveready Batteries renew their 
strength when not in use! 7 

Look for the name Eveready on your batteries. 
Eveready means power-light . . . and lots of it, 
because Eveready Batteries regenerate fresh en- 
ergy when not in use. That’s why they last longer. 
Be sure to say Eveready next time you buy batteries! 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York UCC San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Do electro-plating, make secret locks, 

microphones — nearly 50 things to make 

with batteries in our new free Dry Battery 
Handy Book—urite for it today! 
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Jor Economical Transportation 


Advanced 
Engineering 
FE eature— 


The COACH 
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t. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


—assures 4 
faster acceleration and greater economy 


The next time you see a Chevrolet Six 
standing in line at a traffic light—watch 
what happens when the signal flashes 
green! Watch how the Chevrolet Six 
shoots ahead and goes zipping away, 
right up in front of the procession. That’s 
real acceleration! And real acceleration 
is one of the performance features that 
have made the new Chevrolet such a 
sensational hit. 


If you’re interested in why the new Chev- 
rolet Six accelerates so wonderfully— 
just lift the hood. There, as a part of the 


carburetor, you will see one of the im- 
portant reasons—the acceleration pump. 
This clever device isn’t very big. But for 
results, it’s a little giant! When the accel- 
erator is suddenly depressed, the acceler- 
ation pump automatically sprays a quan- 
tity of gasoline into the mixing chamber. 
This gives a richer mixture—supplying 
extra power and “pep” and sending you 
away like an Olympic sprint champion 
at the bark of the starter’s gun. 


Also, the acceleration pump is one of the 
reasons why the big new Chevrolet six- 


cylinder motor will do better than 
twenty miles to the gallon. By auto- 
matically providing a “richer” mixture 
for acceleration, it permits the carburetor 
to be given a “leaner” running adjust- 
ment. And the “leaner” the carburetor 
adjustment, the greater the gasoline 
economy. 


The acceleration pump is found on 
no other low-priced car—and is a 
typical example of the advanced engi- 
neering responsible for the remarkable 
performance of the new Chevrolet Six. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725; 
Sedan Delivery, $595; Light Delivery Chassis, $400; 11/2 Ton Chassis, $545; 11/2 Ton Chassis with Cab, $650. All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Mich, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


